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Jf'hy  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


The  world'famous  performance  of  Scott  News- 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design 
boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  resulting,  over-all  superiority  of  Scott 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con¬ 
siderations  of  design  and  manufacture: 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi¬ 
cal  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for 
continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  man)' 
features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 
fully  counter-balanced  cylinders,  over-sized  journals, 
mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
a  specially  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 
smooth,  trouble-free  extra-high  speed  press  opera¬ 
tion;  the  over-all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 
balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 
smooth,  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds — and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
“SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 
equipment. 


Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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First  5  months  of  1955  breaks  all  records 
for  any  previous  full  year 


Investments  in  Baltimore  industrial  expansion  for  January  through  May 
of  this  year  exceeded  all  other  twelve-month  periods  by  more  than 
$25,000,000.  A  total  of  71  major  expansions  took  place,  including 
13  brand  new  industries.  Such  expansion  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an 
increasingly  important  consumer  market. 

The  circulation  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  papers  is  expanding,  too.  For  each 
of  these  five  months,  the  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  the  Sunpapers 
broke  all  previous  records  for  each  of  these  months.  This  steady  grov/th 
helps  make  possible  the  advertising  leadership  of  the  Sunpapers. 

THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Combined  daily  circulation  398,069  .  .  •  Sunday  319,460 

Notional  Koprosonlativos:  Crosmor  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  Now  York,  San  Francisco  i  Los  Angolas;  Scolaro,  Mookor  &  Scott,  Chicago  A  Dotroit 
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*\AJliat  Our  f^eaderA 


$10,000  incoines-^% 


In  Davyds  Defense 
To  THE  Editor:  It  is  true,  as 
Norman  Marsh  says  in  the  anti- 
Crockett  story  in  your  issue  of 
July  2,  that  it  is  a  disservice 
to  youngsters  to  perpetuate 
myths  that  have  no  substance 


who  contributed  greatly  to  tii 
growth  of  our  nation.  Such  me 
deserve  honor  and  it  is  a  whol*. 
some  thing  for  children  toii 
mire  their  exploits  and  the} 
manly  and  patriotic  qualities. 
I  think  you  owe  amends  tc 


of  the  people  (15  years  or  older)  in  households  with 
$10,000-and-up  incomes,  in  New  York  City  &  subxirbs 


axe  News  readers- 


and  the  high  preference  of  high  incomes  for  The 
News  is  one  startling  item  in  the  most  comprehensive 
market-media  research  study  ever  made  in  New  York 


o£  miUioiiS 


. . .  based  on  10,349  personal  interviews,  made  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc.  last 
Fall.  Now  available  only  in  visual  presentation, 
by  appointment.  Call  any  New  York  News  office. 

(Copyright  1955  by  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Ine.) 


m  fact.  It  is  also  a  disservice  Crockett  and  to  hi^,, 

to  the  nation  to  try  to  tear  published  such » 


of  the  adults  living  in  New  York  City  &  suburbs 
who  own  a  home  or  office  air  conditioning  unit 


are  News  readers- 


. . .  There  are  4,780,(X)0  Daily  News  readers.  They 
have  more  jobs,  incomes,  homes,  cars,  appliances,  buy 
most  of  the  groceries,  drugs,  toiletries,  clothing 
. . .  and  buy  the  best— as  you’ll  see  in  the  most 
informative  study  ever  made  of  New  York  newspaper 
readers  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  every  income  group— 


Profile  of  -the  millions 


Now  being  shown  to  advertising  executives,  in  visual 
presentation.  See  it!  Call  any  New  York  News  office. 


down  the  reputation  of  a  hero  unsubstantiated  attack  on  tl« 

with  criticisni  that  has  no  ba.sis  f 

be  a  hero  if  he  had  done  noti 

ing  but  die  at  the  Alamo  —  bn 
who  happens  to  have  done  i 
great  deal  more. 

Brainard  Coon 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 


in  fact,  as  Marsh  does  and  as 
E&P  helped  him  do  by  publish¬ 
ing  his  ridiculously  weak  “de¬ 
bunking”  of  Davy  Crockett. 

So  Davy  “probably  was  hav¬ 
ing  himself  a  time  in  town 
when  word  arrived  that  Santa 
Ana  had  the  place  surrounded,”  ^  * 

eh?  And,  as  Marsh  speculates.  Reporting  Phonies 
“he  went  to  the  strongest  build-  To  THE  Editor:  Anent  “Ep: 
ing,  the  Alamo  mission.  Santa  -  -  —  - 


News-Free  Press. 


Ana  was  flying  the  red  flag 
which  meant  no  quarter.  Davy 
had  two  choices.  He  could  go 
out  of  the  Alamo  and  get  killed 
or  he  could  stay  in  the  Alamo 
and  get  killed.” 

“Probably”  is  a  strange  word 
to  use  in  making  such  an  as¬ 
sumption.  Does  Marsh  have  any 
evidence  of  this?  Very  “prob¬ 
ably”  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  i.s 
ample  evidence  that  Marsh  is 
all  wet. 

John  Myers  Meyers,  who 
wrote  a  fine  book  on  “The 
Alamo”  after  doing  thorough 
research,  relates  that  a  Dr. 
Sutherland,  a  member  of  the 
garrison  who  was  sent  out  to 
appeal  for  help,  said  Crockett 


taph  for  a  Young  Reporter”:: 
Ray  Erwin’s  Clippings  CoIbeI 
June  25,  I  recall  a  lunchwi 
assignment  I  had  in  the  olfc 
days  of  the  New  York  Glohtt 
the  old  Waldorf-Astoria.  !• 
was  some  sort  of  insuraw 
convention  and  the  guest 
speaker  was  a  Sir  Ian 
Laren,  reputedly  head  of  i 
Scottish  Casualty  and  Man. 
Insurance,  Ltd.,  just  in  froi 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


.Short  SaL 


Air  oondHfoning 


Ju.NE  Is  The  Month  ForCo*^ 
— As  Well  As  Pretty  Brides-f 
Port  ales  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 


Headlines : 

Children  To  Get  Shot  Otl 
Tuesday. — Hackensack  (N.  J. 
led  a  company  of  12  Tennessee-  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
ans  to  the  defense  of  the  Ala-  • 

mo.  And  this  report  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  records  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest 
Crockett  stayed  at  the  Alamo 
because  he  had  no  choice.  Sev¬ 
eral  people,  including  Dr. 

Sutherland,  left  after  Santa 
Ana’s  appearance  and  survived. 

No,  Crockett  stayed,  like  the 
other  heroes  of  the  Alamo,  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to,  and  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  anyone 
should  wish  to  deprive  him  now 
of  credit  for  his  heroism, 

Davy  Crockett  certainly  was 
not  an  American  hero  of  the 
first  rank.  But  he  was  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  a  type  of 
adventurous  and  restless  men 


Guest  Unwilling  at  Gar(fe| 
Party. — Omaha  (Neb.)  lForii4 
Herald. 


Boy  Hurt  Diving  in  Fi'j 
Condition. — New  Orleans  (U  ;; 
Timen-Picayune. 


More  People  Than  Ever '  *■ 
Wed  When  Babies  Grow  Up4' 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


Father  Will  Aid  Son  hj 


Slayings.  —  Durham  (N.  t 
Sun. 


(Copyright  1955  by  Neum  Syndicate  Co.,  tne.) 
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k^ince  we  started  publishing  these  little  essays  more  than 
a  year  ago  nothing  has  given  us  greater  pleasure 
than  the  response  to  our  announcement  of  the 
Audience  Awards  election. 

For  those  who  may  have  missed  our  E  &  P  advertisement 
announcing  the  election,  we  probably  should  explain  that  it  is 
a  poll  which  the  motion  picture  industry  will  hold  next 
November  17-27  in  approximately  10,000  theatres. 

Its  purpose  is  to  give  movie  theatre  patrons  a 
chance  to  say  which  picture  they  liked  best  in  the  previous 
year,  which  performances  were  the  best  and  what 
new  players  showed  the  most  promise. 

The  response  from  newspapers  and  theatres  has  been  most 
enthusiastic.  More  than  2,000  theatres  already  have 
enrolled  and  promises  of  participation  coming  in  daily 
make  our  target  of  10,000  theatres  look  like  a  cinch. 

As  for  newspapers,  they  gave  wide  publication  to  our  news 
announcement  of  the  election  and  have  made  numerous 
requests  for  more  details. 

Many  papers  have  asked  us  how  they  can  participate.  To  all 
such  inquiries  we  reply  by  sending  them  a  free  copy 
of  our  campaign  book.  This  gives  advertising  suggestions  and 
other  helps  which  will  enable  newspapers  and  theatres 
to  join  in  making  this  promotion  beneficial  to  both. 

If  you’ll  drop  us  a  card  we’ll  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

In  any  event,  we  urge  you  to  consult  your  local  theatre  people. 

Incidentally,  the  reaction  of  the  motion  picture  fan 
magazines  has  been  significant.  Without  exception,  all  14 
of  them  leaped  on  the  idea  of  an  Audience  Awards 
election  and  are  now  eagerly  devising  ways  of  participating 
in  it.  Since  the  16-million  fan  magazine  readers  are 
mostly  young  people,  this  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  editors, 
whose  success  depends  on  youthful  readership, 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  newspaper  editors. 

Make  no  mistake:  This  Audience  Awards  election  is 
starting  to  roll.  It  wouldn’t  surprise  us  if  it  came  to  rival 
a  national  election  in  public  interest. 


16, 


'The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Make  fast  a 
major  market  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

Modern  management  has  learned  the 
the  wisdom  of  directing  its  sales  message 
at  a  specific  market  and  of  anchoring  it 
there.  This  calls  for  penetration  of  the 
major  interests  and  desires  of  that  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  penetration  is  often  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  advertising. 

When  you  advertise  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  you  are  sure  you  are 
reaching  the  basic  buying  impulse  of 
MONITOR  families  in  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  manner. 

May  we  prepare  for  you  a  tailor-made 
program  of  advertising  in  this  newspaper? 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  /nf^rna^idnaf  Dotty  Nmtnftpopmr 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 
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X  RESIDENT  EISENHOWER  telegraphed  congratulations  on  tb' 

100th  anniversary  of  the  American  Israelite,  Cincinnati,  oldest  Englisk.! 

Jewish  weekly  in  America,  second  oldest  in  the  world.  .  .  .  And  Cmrgcj 
E.  McGrath,  director,  Israel  Tourist  Publicity,  W  endell  P.  Colton  Co,| 
sends  along  a  copy  of  Jerusalem  Chronicles,  which  covers  Biblical  eventi 
in  modern  journalese.  Main  headline  reads:  ‘‘King  Saul  Is  Dead!  Falls [ 

On  His  Sword,  As  Army  Collapses  About  Him;  Sons  Killed  In  Action."' 

.  .  .  Merriam  Smith,  UP,  in  his  book,  “Meet  Mr.  Eisenhower’’  (Harpt. 

&  Bros.)  asserts:  “W'ith  a  personable  staff,  a  highly  intelligent  aoil| 
resjiected  press  secretary  in  Hagerty,  a  selling  personality  of  his  ovni 
and  the  friendship  of  the  majority  of  the  editors,  Mr.  Eisenhowa' 
still  has  not  achieved  the  preponderantly  ‘good  press’  one  might  haw 
expected  at  the  start  of  his  W^hite  House  career.’’  .  .  .  Getting  bad 
to  newspaper  anniversaries,  Atticus  writes  in  his  “People  &  Things" 
column  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London:  “My  congratulations  to  all  the 
newspaper^-  that  are  celebrating  their  centenaries  are  not  in  the  lea 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  age  of  a  newspaper  matters  not  a  bit  to 
the  majority  of  its  readers.  That  they  have  survived  all  the  vie  i--!tj,l-, 
of  a  hundred  years  and  flourish  today  is  a  tribute  at  least  to  their 
silience  and  their  adaptability  to  changing  times.”  ' 

— Robert  Sylvester,  New  York  News  rolumnist,  ispports  that 
Frank  Love,  Montreal  Star  rolumnist,  in  New  York  writing  a 
series  of  columns,  engaged  a  lone  companion  on  the  upper  deck 
of  a  Staten  Island  ferry  in  conversation  as  he  wanted  to  quote 
a  typical  American.  Turned  out  the  other  guy  was  Alan  Dick, 
London  Herald  columnist.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  New  York  N'ewi, 
that  newspaper's  purchasing  agent,  Andrew  Heig,  has  an  unusual 
hobby — afghan  crocheting.  His  flower-patterned  needlework  hai 
won  blue  ribbons  at  the  Mineola  Fair  and  the  New  York  Stale 
Fair.  .  .  .  Daniel  O'Connell  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  freelance  writer 
who  occasionally  contributes  verse  to  Clippings,  has  joined  Jeai 
Guy  Laplante's  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Star.  He  former!; 
was  editor  of  Industrial  Trades  Union  News  in  Woonsocket.  , 

I 

— Sol  Padlibsky,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  writes:  “Editoi  k 
Publisher  is  a  fertile  field  for  column-filling  items.  Viz:  A  couplel 
months  ago  I  sent  E  &  P  a  ‘Short  Take’  on  Janet  Blair,  who  uatj 
described  by  our  drama  critic  as  ‘porky’  when  he  certainly  medt 
‘perky.’  From  Boston  a  vacationing  Charlestonian  sent  me  a  clip  of 
Neal  O’Hara’s  Boston  Traveler  column  in  which  he  picked  up  the  Bliir' 
piece.  And,  finally  it  ended  up  in  my  own  column,  ‘Of  All  Things.’" 

.  .  .  William  P.  Steven,  executive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribute, 
writes:  “Your  paragraph  of  confession  from  George  E.  Lawless  Jr, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  giving  credit  for  his  column  personifyini 
the  newspaper,  is  much  appreciated  by  all  of  us  at  the  Minneapob 
Star  and  Tribune  except  that  the  columnist  in  question  is  not  Georg 
Crum  but  George  Grim.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know.”  .  .  .  Rolpl , 

Pearl,  who  has  been  maligning  his  wife,  Roz,  in  his  Las  Vegas  (Ne».)  ■ 

Sun  column,  turned  the  space  over  to  her  for  answer.  She  blasted  back; 

“His  only  reason  for  making  me  out  a  pure  and  simple  idiot  stems  froB  ■ 
the  fatal  mistake  I  made  13  years  ago  when  I  fell  under  his  pixyul 
charms  and  baby  blue  eyes  and  married  the  little  monster.” 

— Two  blessed  events  delighted  Jack  McDonald,  Cincinnati  Enquire 
reporter,  and  his  wife,  nee  Mary  Butler,  former  Cincinnati  Post  reporter., 

A  seven-pound  daughter  was  born  to  them  and  then  the  hushand-wifc : 
writing  team  was  informed  a  short  story  they  birthed  had  been  accept?^, 
by  Ellery  Queen  Mystery  magazine.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jean  Sprain  Wilso&i 
Miami  Daily  News  home  fashions  editor,  wrote  a  nine-part  series  cs- 
“The  Nine  Awkward  Months”  dealing  with  today’s  method  of  pre-nati' 
care  during  the  entire  period  of  pregnancy — during  her  own  i)rcgn3n'' 
Reactions,  emotions  and  preparations  for  motherhood — dispelling  o!f 
wives’-tales — -were  discussed  in  logical  manner  for  readers  who  tf 
“ladies-in-waiting.”  .  .  .  Joy  Layton,  once  with  the  New  York  Globe  at: 

New  York  Post,  who  for  years  has  been  in  charge  of  newspaper  refen-n* 
work  of  the  library  of  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
retiring. 

'The  Tampa  Daily  Times  hearllined  a  debate  in  the  FloriAi 

Legislature  this  week  with  this  front-page  head:  ^ 

DADE  LEGISLATOR  I 

SAYS  SECRETARIES  ’ 

NOT  WORKING 

Rut  on  the  jump  page  the  lines  were  scrambled: 

DADE  LEGISLATOR 
NOT  WORKING 
SAYS  SECRETARIES 
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LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Publishers  of 

Lancaster  New  Era 

Sunday  News 


Announce  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 


as  Nacional  Advertising  Representatives 
in  the  territory  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Effective  July  1,  1955 


Nobody  remembers  exactly  when  or  why  the  operational  command  post  in  i' 
The  New  York  Times  news  room  got  to  be  called  the  bull  pen.  It’s  full  of 
bears.  The  newsmen  in  it  are  bears  for  accuracy,  authority,  the  full  story. 
They  are  the  final  arbiters  of  what  news  goes  into  The  New  York  Times 
each  day,  and  how  it  will  be  “played.” 


E( 


Bears  in 


the  bull  pen 


Newspaper  editors  all  over  the  country  respect  the  bull  pen’s  authority. 
They  pay  it  high  professional  tribute.  They  subscribe  for  a  bulletin  that 
flashes  them  each  night  a  description  of  The  New  York  Times  front  page. 
This  shows  how  the  bull  pen  assays  the  day’s  news. 

Denizens  of  the  bull  pen  include  Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  assistant 
managing  editor;  Ernest  von  Hartz,  news  editor,  and  Lewis  Jordan, 
assistant  news  editor.  Among  them  they  add  up  80  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  57  on  The  New  York  Times. 

Ted  Bernstein  has  spent  the  30  years  since  he  joined  The  Times  in  1925 
editing  the  news.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  country’s  sharpest  news 
editors.  His  handling  of  World  War  II  news,  while  foreign  editor,  won 
wide  acclaim,  as  did  his  editing  of  Winston  Churchill’s  war  memoirs. 

Ernie  von  Hartz  has  been  reporting  and  editing  the  news  since  1926.  He 
has  worked  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Chicago  Sun.  His  organization 
of  The  Times  coverage  of  the  1952  presidential  conventions  in  Chicago 
helped  keep  The  Times  ahead  of  all  rivals. 

Lew  Jordan  started  in  1934  as  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
joined  The  Times  in  1940  as  a  copy  editor.  His  organization  of  The  Times 
coverage  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  conference  in  San  Francisco 
helped  The  Times  lead  the  field. 

Not  only  in  the  bull  pen,  but  all  over  the  world,  you’ll  find  that 
The  New  York  Times  staff  is  expert,  competent,  ahead  of  all  others.  Its 
reporters,  correspondents  and  editors  work  as  a  team,  producing  daily  a 
newspaper  that  is  alive  and  vital,  interesting  and  informing,  different  from 
any  other.  They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get  more  out  of 
The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 
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Little  Urges  Newspapers  to  Sell 
Selves  More  Aggressively 


».  He 
on 


from 


Barnes  Predicts  Record  Year 
For  Automotive;  General  ‘Critical’ 

By  Hoberl  B.  Mrlntyre 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

An  awareness  of  the  strength 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  should  be  further 
advanced  with  a  more  “aggres¬ 
sive,  perhaps  even  more  mili¬ 
tant,  exposition  of  their  place 
in  the  sun,”  Henry  T.  Little, 
president,  Campbell-Ewald,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  told  the  summer  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Speaking  to  the  opening  ses- 
-sion  of  the  NAEA's  75th  meet¬ 
ing,  the  agency  executive  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  “the  key 
to  the  answer  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that  your  greate.st  strength 
is  al.so  your  greatest  weakness. 

1  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  sub.stitute  for  the  home  town 
newspapers,  its  service  to  the 
community,  its  relationship  to 
the  local  scene. 

.Medium  ‘Incohesive’ 

“So  strong  and  so  important 
is  this  influence,”  Mr.  Little 
declared,  “that  as  one  views  the 
medium  in  its  broader  aspects 
it  appears  incohesive  like  it 
was  chopped  up  into  little 


“As  we  view  the  national 
leene,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
of  magazines,  network  TV  and 
oven  the  outdoor  medium  as 
being  well  integrated  and  hand- 
•omely  packaged  to  do  an  ef¬ 
fective  job  at  the  national  or 
regional  level.  Only  newspapers 
■nd  spot  radio  require  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  what  is  best 
for  the  advertiser  on  a  market- 
by-market  basis.  Might  there 
“ot  be  an  opportunity  to  move 
forward  in  this  area  by  making 
■ewspapers  easier  to  buy?”  he 
uked. 

“The  poster  plant  people  have 
done  it,  and  it  appears  to  me 
ttiat  it  would  not  be  entirely 
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For  more  NAEA  convention 
news,  see  pages  15  and  22. 

impossible  for  the  newspaper 
industry  to  do  it,  particularly 
since  through  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  there  is  at  least 
the  foundation  for  establishing 
the  machinery  that  it  would 
take  to  accomplish  this  objec¬ 
tive. 

“Such  a  facility,”  Mr.  Little 
said,  “would  have  the  plus  ad- 
vantage  of  establishing  a 
mechanism  which  because  of 
its  day-to-day  contacts  with 
agencies  and  advertisers  proc¬ 
essing  space  contracts  would 
automatically  become  a  strong 
and  continuing  force  in  selling 
newspapers  as  a  medium. 

“Putting  it  another  way, 
you’d  then  have  a  sort  of  super 
Bureau  of  Advertising  which 
from  both  a  servicing  and  sell¬ 
ing  standpoint  would  greatly 
enhance  and  enrich  the  already 
splendid  work  that  the  Bureau 
is  doing  today.” 

Mr.  IJttle  told  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  that  what  he  is  really  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  “to  persuade  you 
to  think  differently,  think  new, 
think  bigger;  and  secondly,  to 
try  and  persuade  you  that  if 
you  organize  positively  along 
these  lines,  and  show  it,  the 
irritations  that  grow  out  of 
some  of  the  problems  we  have 
been  talking  about  will  fall 
into  their  proper  place.” 

Touching  on  TV,  Mr.  Little 
said  he  thinks  it’s  here  to  stay 
“and  I  don’t  think  you  can 
stop  it.”  He  reminded  that  the 
best  defense  is  a  good  offense. 
“Which  simply  means  that 
newspapers  must  be  better  sold. 

“I  don’t  think  TV  will  even 
take  the  place  of  newspapers,” 
he  continued,  “any  more  than 
it  did  of  radio.  TV  seems  well 
on  its  way  to  replacing  net¬ 
work  radio  but  I  don’t  think  it 


has  hurt  newspapers  too  much 
nor  do  I  think  it  has  signifi¬ 
cantly  affected  local  radio, 
which  is  in  the  same  boat.” 

According  to  Mr.  Little,  with 
the  tremendous  expansion  that 
appears  to  be  ahead,  TV  can 
stimulate  it  and  thus  make 
business  better  for  everybody, 
including  newspapers.  “And  I 
have  the  conviction  that  if 
newspapers  will  forget  worry¬ 
ing  about  TV  for  awhile  and 
take  a  little  broader  viewpoint 
of  what’s  down  the  road,  you 
will  get  your  share  of  this  ex¬ 
panding  business  too — perhaps 
even  increase  that  share,”  he 
asserted. 

Circulation  Gain? 

The  agency  president  .said 
that  those  papers  doing  a  good 
job  of  covering  TV  editorially 
will  gain  circulation,  and  that 
the  proper  promotion  of  this 
would  result  in  increased  linage 
from  advertisers  who  more  and 
more  must  support  their  TV 
activities  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  competition  within. 

Commenting  on  research,  Mr. 
Little  said  that  his  agency’s 
studies  of  the  Starch  research 
of  newspaper  advertising 
strongly  suggest  that  it’s  not 
so  much  advertising  content  as 
it  is  where  the  ad  falls  that 
determines  i  t  s  effectiveness. 
“From  these  studies  you  can 
easily  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  exists  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  newspapers  to 
increase  the  exposure  of  a 
given  advertisement  by  relo¬ 
cating  section-by-section  those 
features  or  departments  that 
have  so  much  to  do  with  mov¬ 
ing  the  reader  traffic  through 
the  paper  more  uniformly.” 

Mr.  Little  ajso  noted  that 
with  the  move  from  an  era  of 
production  into  an  era  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  marketing  has  taken 
on  a  new  importance.  “Since,  as 
you  yourselves  have  put  it,  ‘All 
Advertising  Is  Local’,  it  would 
seem  that  newspapers  a'l 
much  better  positioned  than 
any  other  medium  to  take  a<l- 
vantage  of  this  new  trend.  .  . 


Henry  Little 


In  a  way  this  whole  marketing 
job  can  be  done  and  done  effec¬ 
tively  by  newspapers.  No  other 
medium  has  the  facilities  for 
collecting,  evaluating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  this  kind  of  data  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Little  urged  that  news¬ 
paper  sales  people  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  get  closer  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  agency;  know 
more  about  the  problem;  be  of 
greater  service;  and  be  able  to 
directly  and  intimately  relate 
what  they  have  for  sale  to  the 
advantage  of  the  advertiser. 

Barring  strikes  or  some 
other  calamity,  it  looks  as 
though  automotive  linage 
“should  finish  the  year  in  a 
blaze  of  fireworks,”  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  predicted. 
“If  we  can  hold  our  present 
rate,  we  should  beat  the  all- 
time  high  of  1929,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Barnes  cautioned:  “The 
picture  isn’t  quite  so  rosy  in 
general  linage.  Even  if  we  do 
hold  our  present  pace  in  gene¬ 
ral,  we’ll  fall  about  5%  short 
of  the  19.50  peak.” 

Referring  to  the  recent  Media 
Records  52-city  report  on  linage 
and  that  for  the  first  five 
months  it  was  up  20.7%  (E&P, 
July  2,  page  18),  Mr,  Barnes 
was  less  enthusiastic  about  the 
outlook  for  general  linage. 

He  said  that  although  the 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Copley  Suit 
Asks  Sale  of 
Newspapers 

Chicago 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Cook  County  in 
behalf  of  William  Nelson  Cop¬ 
ley,  son  of  the  late  Col.  Ira  C. 
Copley,  former  head  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  now  numbering  14 
papers,  charging  that  executors 
of  the  Copley  estate  and  trust¬ 
ees  under  the  will  have  violated 
their  duties  as  fiduciaries  by 
mismanaging  the  estate  and 
wasting  and  misapplying  the 
assets  and  property. 

(Albert  Hopkins,  attorney  for 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  had  not  been 
served  with  the  complaint  as 
E&P  went  to  press  and  had  no 
comment.) 

The  executors  named  in  the 
litigation  filed  here  July  14  are 
the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman  of  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
and  a  son  of  the  late  Col.  Cop¬ 
ley.  These  two  are  also  trustees 
of  the  estate  under  the  will. 
The  suit  asks  that  both  of  them 
be  removed  as  trustees  of  the 
estate. 

Other  parties  named  in  the 
suit  are  A.  W.  Shipton,  presi¬ 
dent  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  Copley  Press. 

The  suit  was  filed  here  by 
Barnet  Hodes,  attorney  repre¬ 
senting  William  Copley,  who  is 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Copley  Newspapers  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.  Wil¬ 
liam  Copley  resides  in  Paris, 
France.  His  older  brother. 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgement  is 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  copyright  and  date  of 
issue. 


James,  headquarters  in  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Col.  Copley  died  Nov.  2,  1947 
and  his  will  was  probated  on 
Dec.  11,  1947.  Under  terms  of 
his  will.  Col.  Copley  gave  each 
of  his  two  sons  four-ninths  of 
his  estate,  with  the  other  one- 
ninth  to  be  divided  between  a 
daughter  by  his  second  mar¬ 
riage  and  her  son. 

Stock  of  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
constitutes  90%  of  the  assets 
of  the  estate,  according  to  the 
complaint  filed.  The  tru.st  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  William  Copley 
reaches  the  age  of  40  on  Jan. 
24,  1949,  then  both  sons  get 
their  stock  outright.  At  the 
present  time  each  of  the  two 
sons  owns  outright  one  share 
of  the  1,000  shares  of  common 
stock.  They  are  each  to  receive 
four-ninths  of  the  998  remain¬ 
ing  shares. 

The  complaint  alleges  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  exercised  “com¬ 
plete  and  dominating  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion”  and  that  Col.  Copley’s 
will  “does  not  authorize  the 
continuation  of  the  business.” 

The  suit  further  alleges  that 
the  executors  never  obtained 
approval  from  the  probate  court 
or  any  other  court,  authorizing 
continuation  of  the  business, 
contending  that  such  failure  to 
obtain  court  approval  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Sec.  213  (A)  of  the 
Probate  Act  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  plaintiff  asks  the  court 
to  declare  “that  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Ira  C.  Copley, 
deceased,  does  not  authorize  the 
executors  and  trustees  to  carry 
on  the  business  operated  by  the 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  and  that  the 
carrying  on  of  said  business  by 
the  defendants  as  executors  and 
as  trustees  was  and  is  unau¬ 
thorized  and  unlawful.” 

It  also  asks  “that  the  court 
direct  the  executors  and  trust¬ 
ees  to  proceed  with  as  prompt 
and  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
stock  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
as  is  consistent  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  realization  of  the  value 
thereof.” 
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ANPA  To  Report 
Court  Decisions 


Providence  ^ 

Establishment  of  the  Sevellon 
Brown  Foundation  for  the  Study  x  t  t>  -tv 

of  the  Social  History  of  Ameri-  Li*  1*  t  rCSS  UrOpS 
can  Journalism  was  announced  ..  o  • 

by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  JNcWSClay  5lllt 
Providence  Journal  Co.  ■' 

The  foundation  will  be  in  com-  The  Long  Island  Prest 
memoration  of  the  services  of 
the  newspapers’  retired  editor 
and  publisher  to  “the  company 

and  to  Journalism  in  the  United  sought  to  disqualify  the  paped 
States  over  a  period  of  many  Roosevelt  Raceway  harneiifgho  dc 
years. 

Mr.  Brown  retired  as  editor 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin  in 
February,  1953,  and  as  pub¬ 
lisher  last  year,  after  34  years 
with  the  company. 

Effect  of  Press 
Purpose  of  the  foundation,  for 
which  the  Journal  company  has 
created  a  fund,  is  the  study  of 
the  inter-relationship  of  the 
American  free  press  and  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  The  foundation  is 
charged,  in  its  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation,  with  the'  assign¬ 
ment  of  studying  the  effect  of 
the  daily  press  and  other  forms 
of  mass  communication  upon  the 
development  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  effect  of  Ameri¬ 
can  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  upon  the'  daily  press. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
company  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  foundation,  would  be 
a  contribution  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  American  free 
press  as  a  whole'. 

Results  of  the  studies  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time. 

Trustees  of  the  foundation  are 
G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  president  of 
the  Providence  Journal  Com-  •  jthe  pi 

pany,  chairman;  Prof.  James  B.  ^  jinent 

Hedges,  of  the  Department  of  XimeS'PlCayUIie  ‘{erly. 
History,  Brown  University;  Se-  ^ 

vellon  Brown,  and  J.  Lawrence  ’V^inS  TV  ReaUCSt  ,  Om 
McElroy,  assistant  secretary  a  Itors  t 

and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Hearing  Examiner  Elizabetklng  a 

C.  Smith  of  the  Federal  CoifrSvith 
munications  Commission  issueclthe  s 
an  initial  decision  1  o  okiii!|tcn  s 
toward  granting  the  applicatiw 


selections. 

Norman  Newhouse,  Presj 
editor,  told  Editor  &  Publishq 
the  suit  was  being  terminated 
following  talks  with  Newsdij 
Publisher  Alicia  Patterson  wlio 
verbally  agreed  that  her  pape: 
would  stop  using  the  selection! 
made  by  the  Press’  Binneweg’i 
chart. 

Miss  Patterson  also  agreed 
not  to  use  the  name  “Bingo," 
the  name  under  which  selections , 
were  used,  for  at  least  a  ye*r 
Newsday  almost  immediatdy  ^  ^ 

after  the  agreement  begin 
using  a  new  name,  “Top  Dog." 

Mr.  Newhouse  late  last  montli 
asked  Newsday  to  stop  printing 
Binneweg’s  selections,  but  a^ 
cording  to  the  editor,  the  paper 
ignored  the  request.  Papen 
were  served  Alan  Hathway, 
Newsday  managing  editor,  on 
June  28. 

Miss  Patterson  said  the  en¬ 
tire  matter  ended  very  friendly, 
and  she  said,  “I  don’t  thini 
Mr.  Newhouse  knows  that  we’w 
been  using  Binneweg’s  selee 
tions  for  the  last  two  years." 


Journal  Company. 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Starr,  a  former 
newspaperman  and  author  of 
“The  Bohemian  Brigade,”  a  re- 
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cent  study  of  reporters  and  edi-  Times-Picayune  Publish- Ihimse 


“Newspapers  and  the  Courts” 
is  title  of  a  new  loose-leaf  ser¬ 
vice  started  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  inform  its  members  of 
court  decisions  affecting  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  First  mailing 
was  July  14. 

The  new  service,  available  to 
members  only,  covers  court  de¬ 
cisions  under  20  major  topics. 
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New  Orleans,  La.,  and  deiutlazy 


tors  during  the  Civil  'War,  has 
been  named  director  of  research 
under  Mr.  Brown’s  immedite 
supervision. 

Advisory  Board 
An  advisory  board  to  the 

foundation  consists  of  Dr.  Al-  —  -  -  ^ 

Ian  Nevins,  professor  of  Amer-  .subject  to  appeal  to  the  FG 
ican  history,  Columbia  Univer-  by  any  of  the  interested  ,  . 

sity,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  to  the  right  of  the 
in  the  field  of  biography  and  a  review  the  decision  on  its  ovi 
former  newspaperman;  Prof,  motion. 
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of  the  competing  applicatiott 
of  Loyola  University  and  Jame 
A.  Noe  &  Co. 

The  application  was  granted 
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Cautious  Optimism,  Distrust 
Seen  by  Reporters,  City  Editors 

By  Milton  Hollstein 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
“Public  news  is  given  out  by 
officials  who  do  not  understand 
whid  newspapers  and  news  values; 
paper"!  and  it  is  written  by  reporters 
rnesi  irho  do  not  understand  public 
administration  and  civic  values.” 
This  classic  observation  by 
BLiSHalthe  National  Committee  on 
ninated  Municipal  Reporting  lent  itself 
fewsdij  M  an  hypothesis  for  part  of  a 
on  vho  recent  study  on  press  relations 
paper  in  city  government. 

Why  such  a  study?  Criti¬ 
cisms  aren’t  new  to  a  press  that 
often  finds  itself  in  a  standoff 
with  government  agencies  in  its 
role  of  watchdog. 

The  NCMR  statement  was 
made  25  years  ago.  Yet  it  is 
still  widely  quoted.  And  there 
is  a  steady  if  as  yet  not  too 
evident  trend  toward  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  public  relations 
offices  and  officers,  by  all  man¬ 
ner  of  titles,  in  municipal  cor¬ 
porations,  particularly  (but  not 
exclusively)  in  cities  over  100,- 
000  population. 

Virtually  every  textbook, 
jmanual  and  monograph  on 
jmunicipal  administration  ex- 
jemines  municipal  press  rela¬ 
tions,  although  usually  briefly. 
While  the  writers  agree  the 
public  must  be  kept  informed, 
^viewpoints  on  the  role  of  the 
press  range  from  outright  dis- 
|tnist  to  cautious  optimism  that 
the  press  can  help  good  govern¬ 
ment  if  it  is  “handled”  prop¬ 
erly. 

i  Break  Stories 

leSl  f  One  book  urges  administra- 
ftors  to  break  stories  by  arrang- 
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’ublisb-fcimself  he  desires  to  have 
^sed.”  Another  suggests  that 
[‘city  halt  reporters  are  just  as 
[lazy  as  the  average  man. 

“The  modern  ‘interview’  often 
Iconsists  of  calling  at  the  city 
|hall  for  such  one-sided  canned 
Inewf.”  Another  classifies  the 

Eewspaper  among  agencies  ex- 
rting  pressure  upon  the  city 
dministration  “with  results 
isometimes  good  and  sometimes 
■bad.”  Still  another  attributes 
■part  of  the  blame  for  the  low 


(Ed.  Note — Mr.  Hollstein,  a 
former  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  is  now  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  at  Humboldt 
State  College,  Areata,  Calif. 
City  editors  and  city  hall  re¬ 
porters  numbering  560  respond- 
ed  to  hds  questions.) _ 

standards  of  city  governments 
in  their  great  period  of  ex¬ 
pansion  from  1865  to  1895  to 
neglect  of  the  municipal  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  press. 

“As  is  true  today,  the  daily 
press  theoretically  afforded  the 
greatest  means  of  publicity  but 
never  featured  municipal  affairs 
except  when  they  approached 
the  scandalous.” 

Reporters,  CEls  Queried 

The  survey  looked  for  genuine 
expressions  of  attitude  on  city 
hall  coverage  from  city  hall  re¬ 
porters  and  city  editors.  Care¬ 
fully-controlled  survey  proce¬ 
dures  were  used  and  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  responses  were 
rigorously  checked.  Responses 
came  from  263  reporters  and 
297  city  editors,  or  60%  of  the 
total  sample. 

The  study  first  showed  an 
overwhelming  disposition  on  the 
part  of  papers  in  five  popula¬ 
tion  groups,  ranging  from  over 
500,000  to  under  25,000,  to 
cover  city  hall  news  daily  and 
to  play  it  consistently  on  page 
one  or  the  city  page. 

Reporters  and  city  editors 
also  were  asked,  “What  do  you 
conceive  to  be  the  role  of  your 
newspaper  in  helping  your  city 
have  good  local  government?” 
The  answers  fell  into  a  number 
of  convenient  groupings,  al¬ 
though  the  respondents  were 
permitted  completely  free  re¬ 
sponses.  There  was  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  answers  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors. 

Answers  like  “keep  the  boys 
honest”  were  classified  as 
“watchdog.”  This  type  of  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  by  25%  of 
the  city  editors,  29%  of  the 
reporters. 

Other  responses:  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  City  Government — 10% 
of  city  editors,  15%  of  report¬ 
ers; 
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Promote  Civic  Projects — 18% 
city  editors,  13%  reporters; 

Constructive  Editorial  Policy 
— 17%  city  editors,  15%  re¬ 
porters; 

Full  Coverage  of  City  Ad¬ 
ministration — 52%  city  editors, 
46%  reporters; 

Spokesman  for  Public  —  3% 
city  editors,  2%  reporters; 

Educate  Public — 3%  city  edi¬ 
tors,  4%  reporters; 

Stimulate  Public — 3%  editors, 
2%  reporters; 

Impartial  Coverage  —  26% 
city  editors,  29%  reporters; 

No  Opinion  or  Answer — 10% 
city  editors,  4%  reporters. 

A  majority  of  the  city  edi¬ 
tors,  and  nearly  as  many  re¬ 
porters,  thought  that  full  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  city  administration 
— that  is  the  widest  coverage 
consistent  with  space,  staff  and 
time — was  the  newspaper’s  role. 
Many  of  the  respondents  spe¬ 
cifically  said  this  was  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  paper,  and 
that  once  the  facts  had  been 
made  known  the  public  should 
be  allowed  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions  and  set  its  own 
courses  of  action. 

Twice  as  many  city  editors 
in  the  under  25,000  population 
bracket  gave  responses  that 
could  be  classed  as  “impartial 
coverage”  as  did  city  editors 
in  the  over  500,000  category. 
Responses  of  reporters  in  var¬ 
ious  categories  varied  little.  The 
difference  in  respon.ses  among 
city  editors  may  have  been 
attributable  to  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  papers  in  the 
larger  cities  was  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  position. 

Meeting  Own  Standards? 

Did  newsmen  think  they  were 
meeting  their  own  standards  for 
reporting  on  local  government? 
They  were  asked,  “Are  you  able 
to  do  the  job  you’d  like  to  do?” 
22%  both  of  the  reporters  and 
city  editors  said  “no,”  and  30% 
said  “not  always.”  The.se  news¬ 
men  were  asked  to  discuss  any 
limitations  they  perceived. 

'The  categories  that  evolved, 
and  the  percentage  of  reporters 
and  city  editors  mentioning 
each  are: 

Understaffed  —  city  editors 
17%,  reporters  4%; 

Space — city  editors  6%,  re¬ 
porters  7%; 


Ability  of  Reporters  —  city 
editors  4%,  reporters  6%; 

Limited  Access  to  News  — 
city  editors  8%,  reporters  14%; 

"Time — city  editors  6%,  re¬ 
porters  16%; 

Newspaper’s  Policy — city  edi¬ 
tors  6%,  reporters  14%; 

Enterprise  of  Reporters — city 
editors  1%,  reporters  .4%; 

Personal  Characteristics  of 
Administrators  —  city  editors 
20%,  reporters  26%; 

Public  Inertia  —  city  editors 
3%,  reporters  6%; 

No  Limitations — city  editors 
8%,  reporters  7%. 

Surprisingly,  newspapermen 
in  the  large  cities  complained 
more  about  understaffing  than 
those  in  the  small  towns.  Near¬ 
ly  a  third  of  CEs  in  the  large 
metropolitan  centers  of  over 
half  a  million  population  said 
lack  of  adequate  stoff  hampered 
their  coverage  of  municipal 
government. 

City  administrators  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  re¬ 
porters  and  city  editors  from 
smallest  city  to  largest  rated 
their  relationships  with  the  city 
fathers  generally  as  cooperative. 
The  newsmen  survey^  were 
cautioned  to  recognize  there 
would  be  the  inevitable  individu¬ 
al  exceptions. 

Hostilities 

Only  six  of  the  reporters  and 
three  of  the  city  editors  re¬ 
ported  their  relationships  with 
the  administration  were  hostile. 
Eight  out  of  10  rated  their 
relationships  cooperative,  and 
relatively  few,  12%  of  the  re¬ 
porters  and  10%  of  the  dty 
editors,  took  the  easy  middle 
ground  of  “cordial,  but  not  co¬ 
operative.” 

Of  the  49  who  reported  that 
their  relationships  were  either 
indifferent  or  hostile,  46  gave 
reasons.  These  were:  Support 
of  the  Opposition  Party  by  The 
Paper,  8;  Secrecy  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  6;  Personal  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  The  Administra¬ 
tors,  7;  Depends  on  Current 
Stories,  17;  Editorial  Policies, 
Including  Pressure  by  The 
Newspaper,  9. 

Typical  of  the  “depends  on 
current  stories”  type  of  re¬ 
sponse  was  that  of  a  reporter 
in  a  midwestem  city  of  more 
than  200,000  population:  “They 
like  you  when  you  are  on  their 
side,  despise  you  when  you  are 
against  them.  There’s  no  one 
continuing  feeling.”  Under  “per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  of  offi¬ 
cials”  was  the  following  typical 
response  from  a  reporter  in  a 
city  of  about  the  same  size  in 
New  England:  “Because  only 
a  few  have  a  real  feeling  they 
are  servants  of  the  public.  Most 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Profit-Sharing  Is  Most 
Dramatic  Employe  Benefit 


Many  Newspapers  Adopt  Some 
Form  of  Sharing  Income 

By  IJoris  Vt  illens 

The  most  dramatic  of  employe  benefits  is  profit-sharing. 
It  may  also  he  the  most  satisfying  both  to  employe  and 
employer. 

Mounting  interest  among  newspapers  in  their  workers’ 
welfare  has  been  equalled  if  not  topped  by  mounting  costs  of 
production.  As  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  labor  counsel  for  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  once  said: 

‘“The  only  reason  employers  and  unions  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  of  security  issues  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  been  found  a  substitute  for 


money. 

Profit-sharing  has  the  ob¬ 
vious  advantage  of  not  commit¬ 
ting  the  publisher  to  payments 
in  years  when  he  cannot  afford 
to  make  them,  as  might  the  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 

Its  other  big  advantage  is 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  among  employes.  Young 
and  old,  men  and  women,  white 
collar  and  mechanical  workers, 
all  are  interested.  A  direct  re¬ 
lationship  is  noticeable  between 
a  man’s  account  and  his  work. 
The  welfare  of  the  business  be¬ 
comes  of  immediate  importance 
to  employes. 

2  Snags 

The  are  two  snag.s: 

1)  The  company  must  make 
its  profit  statements  available. 

2)  In  those  schemes  that  per¬ 
mit  withdrawal  of  funds  only 
on  retirement  or  termination  of 
employment,  there  is  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  quit  for  employes  who 
want  or  need  a  lump  sum  of 
cash  fast. 

Profit-sharing  in  its  purest 
form  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  the 
Union  Leader  Corporation  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  publishers 
of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News. 

The  plan — 50  percent  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  50  percent  for  the 
company,  was  instituted  in  1948. 
For  the  first  two  years  the 
agreement  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  by  management  to  the 
departments  participating. 

Later,  it  became  part  of  the 
contracts  between  management, 
the  Guild,  and  other  employe 
unions.  Today  all  the  186  full¬ 
time  employes  share  in  the  pro¬ 
fits. 

The  plan  says  that  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  corporation  profits, 
after  payment  of  all  obligations, 
but  prior  to  payment  of  federal 


The  pros,  cons,  and  some  vari¬ 
ations  on  pension  program.s  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  article 
of  this  series. 

income  taxes,  “shall  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  profits  to  be  paid  to  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Payments  to  employes  are 
made  twice  a  year,  on  May  15 
and  Nov.  15. 

Each  department  receives  a 
portion  of  the  profits  according 


to  the  ratio  of  its  members  to 
the  total  number  in  the  plan. 
Each  department  advises  the 
publisher  how  distribution  will 
be  made.  Guild  employes  chose 
to  distribute  on  a  seniority 
basis.  All  other  unions  and  de¬ 
partments  share  and  share 
alike. 

The  general  manager’s  share 
is  the  same  as  anyone  else’s.  For 
the  company  feels  that  varia¬ 
tions  in  authority  should  be 
marked  by  salary  differences, 
not  in  profit-sharing  payments. 

The  profit-sharing  agreement 
also  provides  for  a  junior  board 
of  directors  composed  of  em¬ 
ployes  representing  all  unions 
and  departments. 

Management  makes  no  major 
equipment  purchases  without 
first  advising  the  junior  board 
and  agrees  to  consult  with  the 
board  on  any  other  matters  of 
mutual  financial  interest.  Board 
decisions  are  only  advisory.  But 
they  have  often  brought  profit¬ 
able  operational  changes. 

Management  gives  the  junior 
board  monthly  financial  state- 


All  Benefits  Cost  45c  Hour  Per  Worker 

A  new’spaper  that  supplied  every  kind  of  fringe  benefit 
in  the  industry  would  probably  pay  about  45  cents  an 
hour  per  employe  for  them. 

The  experience  of  16  Pennsylvania  newspapers  shows  the 
average  hourly  cost  of  these  benefits  as  follow’s: 

Old  Age  Survivors  Insurance  (all  16  papers) — .0332 
cents  per  hour. 

Unemployment  compensation  (all  16) — .1010  cents. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  (all  16) — .0048  cent.s. 

Vacations  (all  16) — .0856  cents. 

Holidays  (all  16) — .04T)8  cents. 

Health  and  Accident  In.surance  (11  papers) — .0228  cents. 

Life  Insurance,  including  group  plans  (13  papers) — .0144 
cents. 

Sick  Leave  (10  papers) — .0323  cents. 

Christmas  Bonus  (11  papers) — .0329  cents. 

Employe  Activities,  such  as  bowling  (6  papers) — .0063 
cents. 

Pension  Plans — (7  papers) — .1020  cents. 

Profit-sharing  Plan — (1  paper) — .0673  cents. 

Compared  with  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  survey  of  hidden  wage  costs  in  1950,  there  have 
been  the  following  changes: 

.4  40%  increase  in  the  cost  per  hour  of  paid  vacations. 

A  37.8%  increase  in  the  cost  per  hour  of  holiday  pay. 

A  93.5%  increase  in  cost  per  hour  of  sick  leave. 

.4  4.6%  decrease  in  cost  per  hour  of  health,  accident  and 
life  insurance. 

An  11%  increase  in  the  co.st  per  hour  of  pension  and 
retirement  funds. 


Here ’s  How  Some 
Employes  Benefit 


Here  is  what  employes  get  ij 
profit-sharing  schemes  on  some 
newspapers : 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  (/njw 
Leader — 50  percent  of  all  cotpo- 
ration  profits  after  payment  of 
all  obligations  but  before  paj. 
ment  of  federal  income  taxes. 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Berfja 
Evening  Record — 50  percent  of 
profits  after  taxes  and  after  w 
percent  is  returned  to  owner; 
as  investment  on  their  capital 

Harris  newspapers  in  Kansu 
and  Iowa — 25  percent  of  profits 
go  into  employe  trust  funi. 
Employes  have  option  of  witi- 
drawing  a  portion  in  cash  ad 
year. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ~ 
employes  own  57  Vi  percent  of 
the  company  stock. 

Gannett  newspapers  —  em¬ 
ployes  have  received  $5,800, OWi 
in  profit-sharing  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  plan  in  1936. 


ments,  quarterly  statements, 
and  a  copy  of  the  corporation's 
certified  audit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

No  part  of  the  agreement  ii 
any  way  supplants  union  organ¬ 
ization  on  the  papers.  Nor  does 
the  distribution  of  profits  in¬ 
duce  the  wage  schedules  agreed 
upon  in  union  contracts. 

How  successful  has  the  plar. 
been? 

Better  Paper 
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William  Loeb,  president  and  i  ruary 


publisher,  feels  that  the  plan 
has  not  only  produced  a  better 
paper  but  is  in  large  part  re 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  ad 
revenues  have  shown  a  greater 
increase  than  comparable  paper; 
in  the  New  England  area.  Aid 
net  profits  have  been  larger 
each  year. 

“Internal  friction  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  coheentratior 
is  on  obtaining  additional  dr 
culation  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  and  in  keeping  expense 
down  to  increase  the  net  * 
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there  will  be  more  profits  tr"  plead 


share  for  all,”  Mr.  Loeb  said. 

Other  benefits  received 
Union  Leader  employes  inclodi] 
unlimited  sick  leave  at  full  pi! 
except  where  the  illness  is  chi» 
nic  or  incurable,  and  a  $3,W 
life  insurance  policy. 

A  different  method  of  wb* 
is  basically  profit-sharing 
employe  part-ownership.  MosI 
famous  of  these  plans  in  th 
newspaper  industry  is  the  M*\ 
waukee  Journal’s  “Partnership! 
in  Ownership.” 

The  Journal’s  plan 
started  18  years  ago,  with 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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N.  Y.  Times  Discharges 
5th  Amendment  Pleader 


Guild  Supports  Refusal  to 
Answer  Questions  on  Communism 


Washington 

Two  Newr  York  newspapermen,  former  employes  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  the  late  ’30s,  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment 
Wednesday  on  questions  about  their  former  Communist  asso¬ 
ciations  before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee  in 
Washington. 

One  of  them,  Melvin  L.  Bar-  that  he  had  been  called  to  testi- 
net,  a  copy  editor  on  the  New  fy,  that  he  told  them  he  would 
York  Times  was  immediately  invoke  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
discharged  by  his  employer  and  that  he  was  not  warned  he 
d  which  provoked  protests  by  the  would  be  fired  if  he  did  so. 

\  Newspaper  Guild  of  N.Y.  that  When  he  filled  an  application 
it  would  “do  its  utmost”  to  form  at  the  Times  he  did  not 
*  have  him  reinstated.  say  he  was  not  a  Communist 

'■  A  third  witness  testified  free-  because  there  was  no  “line”  call- 
;  ly  of  his  former  Communist  ing  for  response  on  that  point, 
j  membership  and  his  break  with  he  said.  Neither  was  there  a 
:  the  party.  All  three  had  been  “loyalty  question,”  he  replied, 
named  as  Communists  on  the  At  the  start  of  the  afternoon 
Eagle  by  Winston  Burdett  of  session  Wednesday,  Senator 
CBS  (E&P  July  2).  James  0.  Eastland,  chairman. 

Another  Times  reporter  on  read  a  letter  from  Arthur  Hays 
Thursday  revealed  the  existence  Sulzberger,  president  and  pub- 
I  of  a  “Times  Unit”  of  the  Com-  fisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
’  *  munist  Party.  (Page  57.)  which  stated  he  had  just  had 

I  Mr.  Barnet  testified  at  the  a  report  that  Mr.  Barnet  had 

.  I  morning  session  that  he  was  “refused  to  answer  the  question 
1  employed  on  the  Eagle  as  re-  put  to  him.”  He  enclosed  a  copy 
■  porter,  rewrite  man  and  copy  of  letter  to  Mr.  Barnet  advising 
editor  from  June,  1936,  to  Feb-  him  that  “his  employment  by 
■nt  Mu  ruary,  1941.  After  that  he  had  the  Times  has  ceased.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger’s  letter  to  Mr. 

oette  York  Mt^or  for  about  three 
•art  n-  months.  He  next  went  to  the  ,,,  ,  ,  ,  . 

that  ti  Office  of  War  Information  for  ‘  I  have  learned  to  my  regret 
Kreatrr  ,bout  nine  months  in  1942.  He  ‘hat  at  your  appearance  today 
>  pap*!* ;  served  in  the  Army  signal  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 

a.  Aid  corps  during  the  war.  From  cunty  subcommittee  you  re- 

la^  1946  to  1953  he  was  a  copy  ‘?  answer  questions  put 

editor  on  the  New  York  Journal  connection  with  your 

alleged  association  with  the 
Communist  Party.  The  course 
of  conduct  which  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  since  your  name  was  first 
mentioned  in  this  connection 


redn«<  Commerce 
ntratioi 

Pleads  the  Fifth 
Asked  if  he  had  been  a  mem 
xpense  ]  ber  of,  the  Communist  unit 
net  «  ' 


nal  dt- 
g  rew 


while  on  the  Eagle,  Mr.  Barnet  culminating  in  your  action  to- 
pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment,  day  caused  the  Times  to  lose 
He  said,  “Since  February  or  confidence  in  you  as  a  member 
March  of  1942  I  have  not  been  of  its  news  staff.  Accordingly, 
a  Communist.  As  "to  the  time  this  will  serve  as  notice  of  ter- 
prior  to  that  I  assert  my  mination  of  your  employment, 
privilege  under  the  Fifth  “I  have  requested  the  auditor 
Amendment.  He  made  the  same  to  pay  any  sums  that  may  be 
plea  to  avoid  answering  ques-  due  you.” 
of  wh*;-  tions  about  possible  Communist  M.  Michael  Potoker,  secre¬ 
ring  !■/  affiliation  of  other  former  tary-treasurer  of  the  Newspa- 
p.  Mosi Eagle  employe'.  per  Guild  of  N.Y.,  immediately 

in  ti»|  He  answered  with  a  flat  “no,”  issued  a  statement  asserting  the 
when  Senator  Eastland  asked  Guild  would  seek  Mr.  Barnet’s 
him  if  he  had  been  a  Communist  rein.statement  “through  the 
while  working  for  OWI,  in  1941.  grievance  procedure  set  up  in 
In  a  series  of  questions  his  the  Guild  contract  with  the 
answers  developed  that  he  had  Times,  including,  if  necessary, 
told  executives  of  his  newspaper  arbitration.” 
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Mr.  Potoker  cited  these  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  Guild  decision: 

“1.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Times’  contract  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  which  permits  the 
firing  of  an  employe  because 
he  exercises  a  constitutional 
right,  in  this  case  seeking  the 
protection  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“2.  Barnet  testified  that  he 
had  not  been  a  Communist  for 
the  past  13  years.  What  he  may 
have  done  before  that  is  an 
event  so  remote  in  time  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  be  used  as  a 
cause  for  firing. 

“3.  The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  in  convention  only  re¬ 
cently  concluded  in  Albany, 
made  its  position  clear  in  a 
statement  of  policy  which  the 
delegates  from  the  New  York 
Local,  and  I  personally,  helped 
to  formulate.” 

Mr.  Potoker  cited  the  con¬ 
vention  action  (E  &  P,  July  2, 
page  7)  that  the  organization 
would  not  resist  dismissal  of  an 
employe  who  had  admitted  or 
been  adjudged  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist 
Party  within  six  months  pre- 
vioys-  to  dismissal.  He  said 
“under  that  policy,  Barnet  or 
any  other  member  who  takes 
the  position  he  did  before  the 
Eastland  committee  and  is 
thereupon  fired  from  his  job  is 
entitled  to  be  defended  by  the 
Guild.” 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  president  of 
ANG,  stated  “there  is  no  Com¬ 
munist  problem  in  the  Guild 
today.  There  has  been  none  for 
a  long  time.”  He  also  cited  the 
convention  action  and  quoted 
favorable  E&P  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  He  added:  “Eighteen 
years  ago  such  testimony  as 
recent  Congressional  hearings 
have  produced  might  have  been 
helpful.  It  was  in  1938  that 
the  present  administration  of 
the  Guild  began  a  three-year 
struggle  to  oust  Communists 
and  their  followers  from  posi¬ 
tions  of  influence  in  the  Union. 
It  succeeded  in  1941  when  anti¬ 
communist  officers  were  elected 
by  the  membership.  This  was 
accomplished  by  democratic 
processes  with  no  infringement 
of  civil  liberties  and  with  no 
help  from  the  publishers  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 


Grutzner  ‘Strike’ 
Story  Clarified 

E  &  P’s  story  May  2  on 
Charles  Grutzner’s  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee 
interpreted  his  comment  about 
Communist  participation  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  strike  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “recent”  strike. 

M.  Michael  Potoker,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  N.  Y.,  wrote  E&P 
that  “all  reports  of  his  testi¬ 
mony  in  other  publications 
agree  that  he  was  testifying 
about  the  strike  of  1937  and 
not  the  recent  one.” 

A  check  of  the  transcript  re¬ 
veals  there  was  no  pin-pointing 
of  dates  with  respect  to  the 
strike.  Senator  Olin  Johnston 
referred  only  to  “the  strike”  in 
his  questioning. 

Mr.  Grutzner  tells  E&P,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  “meant”  the  1937 
strike  and  “in  the  private  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  public 
hearing  the  date  1937  occurred 
again  and  again.” 

Another  former  Eagle  re¬ 
porter  who  said  he  quit  the 
Communist  Party  after  being 
asked  to  “finger,”  for  physical 
beating,  a  non-striking  Eagle 
employe,  highlighted  testimony. 
(The  marked  man  was  later 
identified  as  Floyd  Barker.) 

Charles  S.  Lewis,  now  a 
Burlington,  Vt.  (WCAX-TV) 
radio  executive,  said  he  faced 
the'  choice  of  quitting  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  or  losing  his  wife 
and  he  chose  to  give  up  CP. 

Told  of  Recruiting 

Senators  sat  forward  in  their 
chairs  as  the  former  newsman 
calmly  answered  “yes”  to  the 
question  whether  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Eagle  unit  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  then  sup¬ 
plied  the  information  that  he 
had  been  recruited  for  the  party 
by  Violet  Brown  (who.=e  name 
has  figured  in  the  earlier  hear¬ 
ings),  adding:  “she  gave  me  a 
sales  talk  that  as  an  active 
Guild  (American  Newspaper 
Guild)  member  I  should  be  in 
the  Communist  Party  which,  she 
said,  was  making  the  decisions 
for  the  Guild.” 

He  identified  Nat  Einhoin  as 
the  person  “in  charge  of”  the 
Eagle  unit  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  said  it  was  Einhorn 
who  asked  him  to  go  with  two 
men  he  did  not  know,  “one  of 
them  a  very  husky  man,”  to 
meet  a  train  at  Flushing  and 
point  out  the  Eagle  employee 
who  allegedly  was  crossing  the 
picket  fine  and  working.  The  of¬ 
fending  staff  member  was  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Arch  Ward,  Chi.  Trib. 
Sports  Editor,  Dies 


Chicago 

Arch  Ward,  widely  known 
and  highly  respected  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
the  past  25  years,  and  equally 
famous  as  the  originator  of 
All-Star  baseball  and  football 
contests,  died  in  his  sleep  at 
his  home  here  July  9  of  a 
heai-t  attack.  He  was  58  years 
old. 

Funeral  services  were  held 
here  Tuesday  morning,  a  few 
hours  before  the  All-Star  base¬ 
ball  game  at  Milwaukee,  which 
Arch  Ward  originated  in  1933 
and  which  he  had  planned  to 
cover  for  the  22d  time.  The' 
ball  game  was  moved  back  one 
hour  in  order  to  allow  baseball 
figures  attending  the  funeral 
time  to  reach  Milwaukee. 

Great  Promotional  Talent 

Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  close' 
friend  of  Mr.  Ward,  said  the  a  w  j 

funeral  mass  in  Our  Lady  of 

Mount  Carmel  church,  with  promotion.  He  developed  in 
notables  of  the  sports  and  news-  Chicago  the  Golden  Gloves  box- 


sports  rallies  and  other  public 

W.  Smith  Named 

series  of  heart  attacks  in  the  Successor  to  Ward 

last  three  years  could  slow  him 

down.  He  directed  a  sports  staff  Chicaso 

of  more  than  40,  handled  many  Wilfrid  Smith,  veteran  CJk*. 
major  assignments  himself,  cogo  Tribune  sports  writer,  h»i 
along  with  writing  his  daily  been  appointed  sports  editor, 
column.  He  was  vicepresident  of  succeeding  the  late  Arch  Ward, 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.,  was  announced  here  by  W.  D, 
an  organization  which  handled  (Don)  Maxwell,  Tribune  editor, 
the  funds  given  to  Protestant,  George  Strickler  was  named 
Catholic  and  Jewish  charities  assistant  sports  editor  and  Da- 
largely  as  a  results  of  Tribune  Condon  was  named  con- 
sports  promotions,  augmented  ductor  of  the  “Wake  of  the 
by  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festi-  News”  columri. 
val,  another  Tribune  promotion.  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Tribune 
In  1941,  he  made  headlines  after  having 

by  refusing  an  offer  of  $250,000  starred  as  an  athlete  at  DePauw 
for  a  10-year  contract  to  head  University  and  having  played 
the  National  Football  League.  Professional  football  for  eu 
In  1950  he  originated  the  seasons.  His  previous  newsp*. 
prayer-for-peace  plan  which  be-  P®/  experience  was  with  the 
came  a  part  of  major  football  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Timw, 
games  throughout  the'  U.S.  His 

other  activities  included  obtain-  and  the  A /6a ny  (N.  Y.) 

ing  the  collaboration  of  the  Chi-  Anicfcerfcoc/^cr  Press. 
cago  tracks  in  charitable  horse  joined  the  Tnb 

race  promotions;  serving  as  If  U  previously 

first  president  of  the  Chicago  J 

Press  Club  in  1949-50;  serving  Soutt 

as  a  member  of  the  Loras  Col-  News-Times  as  Chicago 

lege  board  of  regents,  the  12-  bureau  manager  of  In  ernational 
man  committee  to  name  mem-  News  Service,  the  o  d  C/iico,. 


(Ind.)  Tribune,  the  old  South 
Bend  News-Times,  as  Chicago 
bureau  manager  of  International 
News  Service,  the  old  Chicago 


paper  worlds  in  attendance,  ing  tournament,  originated  by  ,  ,  xTo+i«T,Qi  Tr«,^fV.oii  Herald-Examiner  and  as  sporti  • 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  the  Neie  York  News,  expanding  t*'®  National  Football  u-ppW 


editor  of  the  old  Atlanta 


president  of  the  University  of  it  into  an  international  contest.  ^  anutne  American  (jeorgian-American 


Notre  Dame,  Ward’s  alma 
mater,  delivered  the  sei'mon. 


Red  Cross  committee  for  organ- 
He  took  over  the  “In  the  i2ed  baseball. 


Wake  of  the  News” 


Arch  Ward  will  be  remem-  such  illustrious  predeces- 

bered  as  the  sports  editor  whose  g^rs  as  Hugh  Keough,  Ring 


Received  Many  Honors 


union.  When  Arch  was  a  yeir 
old,  his  family  moved  to  Council 


Many  honors  came  to  Arch  Bluffs,  la.,  where  his  father, 


promotional  talents  helped  to  Lardner,  Jack  Lait  and  Harvey  Ward.  In  1950,  more  than  1,600  Thomas,  a  brakeman  for  the  i  ®®®u' 


raise  nearly  $5,000,000  for  Woodruff,  and  maintained  its  sports,  civic,  business  and  reli-  Illinois  Central  railroad,  wm 


charity  during  the  quarter  of  a  standards,  adding  luster  gious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  killed  on  an  icy  January  mom-  ‘ 


century  that  he  directed  the 
Tribune  sports  department. 


to  America’s  oldest  sports  col-  the  country  attended  a  testimo-  ing  in  1900.  Arch’s  mother  and  "’cnl 


He  was  the  author  of  nial  dinner  in  his  honor,  mark-  grandparents  died  while  he  was 


still  in  grade  school  at  Lake 


“No  one  in  this  generation  ggyeral  books,  including  “Frank  ing  his  25th  year  with  the  Trib-  still  in  grade  school  at  Lake  S®’*' 

equalled  him  as  a  promoter  of  Fighting  Irish,”  une.  He  received  honorary  law  City,  la.  He  took  his  high  school  h.  1 

championship  sports  specta-  o'pyjg  Green  Bay  Packers,”  and  degrees  from  Loras  College  and  and  junior  college  work  at  t®*®*' 

cles,”  said  a  Tribune  editorial  u-rjjg  j^jg^  Chicago  White  Sox.”  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Loras  Academy,  helping  to  pay  Tl 

i  Sunday  following  his  death  He  also  received  the  Helms  Ath-  his  way  by  serving  as  com-  that 

Tis  nrprpnt.  that,  madfi  all  of  wver  me  years,  nis  oyiineu  ,  . .  _ ,  j-  _ •  , .  r t>..i _  i.  Woor 


on  Sunday  following  his  death. 


tSse  ^venTuU^^so^'fuccSlful  stories  came  from  Rome,  where  >®‘>®.  Foundation  distinguished  spondent  for  Dubuque,  li. 

tnese  ventures  so  succe.^^siui  ronnrfar  service  medal  for  contributions  newspapers. 

was  simple.  It  was  that  people  tne  nist  reporwr  National  Civic  Young  Ward  became  a  do* 


was  simple,  it  was  tnat  people  ^  ^  post-election  interview  sports,  the  National  Civic  Young  Ward  became  a  do* 
will  always  throng  to  see  the  Krantea  a  postulation  imervi^^  Service  award  of  the  Fraternal  friend  of  the  late  Charles  (Gus) 


.....  - -  ....  ......  —  Ponp  Piii<!  YTT  from  Tl-nlv  service  awaru  oi  tne  r  raternai  irienu  oi  tne  late  t/naries  luus) 

bes^  the  champions  —  in  any  Ireland  France  and  Urder  of  Eagles,  a  sportsman-  Dorais,  who  had  been  an  .\11- 

sport.  His  organizing  talent  a  j’  r’nlHon  rinvo«  ®bip  award  from  the  Heniy  American  quarterback  at  Notn 

assured  that  they  saw  the  best  S®®tland  on  Go^d^^  ,  J  Dame  with  Knute  Rockne,  and 

.  .  .  Arch  Ward  was  more  than  *3®’  of Tverv  bi^siort-  H'nth,  and  Americanism  award  was  then  athletic  director  and 

a  tainted  exetutive  aad  ereat  from  the  Chicaeo  Commission  head  football  coach  at  Lom 

ptnmotor.  He  was  a  groat  Morals  joined  Rockmt 


promoter.  He  was  a  great  country  uuring 

friend.”  ^be  past  quarter  century. 

Two  Yll-Star  Classics  Ue  was  heard  on  a  coast-to- 

He  originated  All-Star '  base-  ®oust  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
ball  here  in  1933  at  the'  time  of  ^em  radio  program  with  Harry 


the  past  quarter  century.  Relations  and  a  When  Dorais  joined  Rockne’s 

s  j  .  .  Papal  honor — membership  in  coaching  staff  at  Notre  Dame, 

he^d  on  a  coast-to-  Knights  of  the  Holy  Se-  he  recommended  that  Ward  be 
coast  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys-  pulchre  of  Jerusalem.  brought  along  to  become  Note 


ball  here  in  1933  at  the'  time  of  .  progiam  witn  nairy  ]yjj.  Ward  was  first  vicepresi-  Dame’s  first  athletic  publicity 

Chicago’s  Century  of  Progress  "isner  Sunday  nights  and  was  (jg^t  of  the  Football  Writers  director. 

Exposition  when  Babe  Ruth  tv"  Association  of  America  and  Arch  took  a  liberal  arts  cour* 

was  among  the  baseball  greats  ™  ^  Pa^e-  would  have  become  president  at  at  Notre  Dame  and  obtained  hii 

of  that  period.  Mr.  Ward  later  ^bfi  last  such  program  was  annual  meeting  here  Aug.  journalistic  experience  as  ath- 
worked  successfully  for  the  shown  on  the  eve  of  the  All-  j2,  just  prior  to  the  All-Star  letic  publicity  director,  gradual- . 
restoration  to  the  fans  of  the  Star  baseball  game,  featuring  football  game.  This  week,  he  ing  from  the  university  in  1921. ! 
choice  of  starting  players.  The  „,®„  sports  editor  with  receive  a  citation  for  He  became  sports  editor  of  the ! 

All-Star  football  game',  featur-  Harridge,  president  of  the  j^jg  outstanding  contribution  to  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Her- 1 


ing  the  best  graduating  college  American  League.  'The  program  Americanism  from  the'  Shrine  aid  and  later  was  sports  editor  j 
players  in  competition  with  the  was  filmed  in  s  omce  on  imperial  Council.  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  \ 

professional  chamnions.  was  tbe  day  before  his  death.  Ward  w’as  born  in  Star.  He  joined  the  Tribune  in 

Irwin,  Ill.,  where  two  weeks  ago  1925  and  in  1930  he  became  j 


professional  champions,  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1934 


Mr.  Ward  was  in  great  de- 


and  has  continued  as  a  standout  mand  as  a  speaker  at  banquets,  he  attended  a  Ward  family  re-  sports  editor.  p 
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WHISTLER'S  MUMMY 


SPEECH  SPOILER 


another  effort  to  break  it 

Ray,  Kansas  City  Star 


Justus,  Minneapolis  Star 


Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


£  ‘At  The  Summit’  Press 


Speedphoto  machines  on  the  It  will  be  linked  with  UP’s 
scenes  and  will  utilize  special  European  leased  wire  network 
radiophoto  circuits  for  transmis-  by  a  special  teletype  circuit  that 
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Plans  Big  4  Coverage 


The  Big  Four  diplomatic  con¬ 
ference  “at  the  summit”  next 
week  in  Geneva  will  receive  big- 
time  “at  the  summit”  press  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  news  services  and 
correspondents  for  newspapers 
over  the  world. 

An  official  version  of  what 
occurred  is  to  be  given  to  the 
press  and  radio  after  each  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  four  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  —  President  Eisenhower, 
British  Prime  Mini.ster  Eden, 
Soviet  Prime  Minister  Nikolai 
A.  Bulganin  and  French  Pre¬ 
mier  Edgar  Faure. 

The  Western  powers  made 
that  proposal  in  order  to  try  to 
keep  the  conference  from  tuni- 
ing  into  a  propaganda  struggle. 

AP  Lineup 

The  Associated  Press  lineup 
in  Geneva  consists  of  John  M. 
Hightower,  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Marvin  Arrow- 
smith,  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent,  from  Washington;  Max 
Harrelson,  chief  UN  correspond¬ 
ent;  Lynn  Heinzerling,  chief  of 
bureau,  and  Michael  Goldsmith, 
from  Geneva;  Eddy  Gilmore, 
London;  Preston  Grover,  chief 
of  bureau,  from  Paris;  Stanley 
Johnson,  Moscow;  Helmuth  von 
Brauchitsch,  Bonn. 

AP  Newsphotos  has  in  Geneva 
Michael  Nash,  newsphoto  editor, 
and  Jean  Jacques  Levy,  from 
Paris;  James  Pringle  of  Rome, 
Douglas  Curtis  of  London,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Allen  of  Washington. 
Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  supply  radiophotos  direct 
from  Geneva. 


King.sbury  Smith,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  European 
general  manager  and  veteran 
diplomatic  correspondent,  heads 
the  INS  team  of  specialists 
drawn  from  Paris,  Washington 
and  New  York,  plus  its  regular 
correspondent  in  Geneva. 

Bob  Considine,  INS  columnist, 
flew  from  New  York  to  Geneva 
to  write  special  feature  stories. 
Others  on  the  INS  team  in 
Geneva  are  Robert  Clark,  White 
House  correspondent,  who  will 
accompany  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  from  Washington;  Elie 
Maissi,  diplomatic  reporter; 
Joseph  Singer,  bureau  chief  in 
Berlin. 

INS  Team 

INS  has  leased  a  special  wire 
circuit  from  Geneva  to  London 
for  instantaneous  relay  of  news 
to  New  York  headquarters  and 
re-transmission  to  clients 
around  the  world.  In  charge  in 
London  will  be  Charles  A. 
Smith,  London  bureau  manager, 
and  Allen  R.  Dodd  Jr.,  London 
news  editor. 

The  INS  newsphoto  division. 
International  News  Photos,  will 
augment  its  regular  Geneva 
operation  with  photographers 
and  technicians  from  London, 
Paris,  Frankfurt  and  New  York 
offices.  E.  A.  Taylor,  INP  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  manager,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  INP  staff,  which 
will  include  Paul  Burgess,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
Herald-Expresa,  who  is  now 
in  Europe. 

INP  will  have  a  battery  of  its 


sion  of  pictures  direct  from 
Geneva  to  its  client  network  in 
the  U.  S. 

UP  Coverage 

The  United  Press  on  July  12 
put  two  special  bureaus  into 
operation  to  serve  as  headquar¬ 
ters  for  its  news  and  newspic- 
ture  coverage  of  the  Big  4  con¬ 
ference. 

The  two  conference  bureaus, 
plus  the  regular  UP  Geneva 
office,  will  be  manned  by  a 
large  corps  of  reporters,  writ¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  from  UP  bureaus  in 
Washington,  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Frankfurt  and  Bonn. 

The  special  news  staff  in  Ge¬ 
neva  will  be  headed  by  Roger 
Tatarian,  United  Press  general 
European  news  manager.  Mer- 
riman  Smith,  UP  White  House 
reporter,  will  fly  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  cover  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  activities. 

Other  UP  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  are  Gene  Patterson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  bureau;  Jos¬ 
eph  W.  Grigg,  manager  for  Ger¬ 
many;  Karol  C.  Thaler  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Miller,  diplomatic  corres¬ 
pondent  from  the  London  bu¬ 
reau;  Henry  Shapiro,  for  1.5 
years  bureau  manager  in  Mos¬ 
cow;  Rudy  Wechmar,  chief  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondent  in  Bonn; 
and  Gerard  DeSede  of  the  Paris 
bureau.  The  conference  staff 
will  also  include  Melville  Mark, 
resident  correspondent  in  Ge¬ 
neva. 

The  main  news  bureau  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Geneva  Electoral 
Palace,  which  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  Swiss  authorities  as 
the  central  press  building  for 
the  conference. 


will  carry  conference  news  ex¬ 
clusively. 

The  UP  Newspictures  bureau 
also  will  be  located  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Palace.  Special  darkroom 
and  Telephoto  facilities  are  be¬ 
ing  installed  to  enable  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  transmission  of 
newspictures  by  wire  or  radio 
to  reciving  points  the  world 
over.  The  photo  staff  will  be 
headed  by  I^eo  J.  Stoecker,  UP 
executive  newspictures  editor 
for  Europe. 

The  Piesidential  press  plane 
Friday  transported  about  25  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Its  arrival  in 
Switzerland  will  wrap  up  a 
transatlantic  movement  of  re¬ 
porters  who,  joined  by  overseas 
bureau  correspondents  of  United 
States  newspapers,  will  cari-y 
the  total  past  the  200  mark. 
This  estimate  was  made  by  the 
White  House  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  which  have  worked 
together  in  accreditations  and 
passport  issuances. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  Presiden¬ 
tial  press  secretary  has  been  in 
Geneva  for  more  than  a  week. 
He  has  been  working  with  Swiss 
authorities  in  setting  up  clear¬ 
ances  and  accommodations  for 
the  press,  radio-TV  representa¬ 
tives  from  this  country.  Mr.  Ha¬ 
gerty  will  accredit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  confirmatory  action  by 
the  Swiss.  The  identical  for¬ 
mula  will  be  followed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  correspondents  from 
each  of  the  other  Powers  rep¬ 
resented. 

Ogden  R.  Reid  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Rogers  Reid  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  flew  to  Geneva 
for  the  conference. 
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Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
Honors  His  50th  Year 


Cincinnati 


The  50th  anniversary  of  Roy 
W.  Howard  with  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  became  the 
birth  date  of  a  new  award  for 
pioneering  journalism  based  on 
qualities  which  the  famous  ed¬ 
itor-publisher  exemplifies. 

At  a  surprise  anniversary 
p£.rty  for  Mr.  Howard,  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  recipient  of  the 
a^ard,  which  was  announced  by 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Scripps-Howard. 


150  Execs 


Mr.  Howard,  who  had  come 
here — where  he  began  his  career 
on  the  Cincinnati  Post  July  10, 
1905 — expecting  to  attend  a 
quiet  family  gathering  given  by 
Mr.  Scripps,  grinned  delightedly 
when  he  saw  150  executives  of 
journalistic  enterprises  he  help¬ 
ed  establish.  “I  have  been  lied 
to  by  everybody,  even  my  own 
grandsons,”  he  said. 

The  surprise  had  been  en¬ 
gineered  with  the  help  of  every¬ 
one  from  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  through  the  Philippine 
Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  and  the 
three  boys  who  had  solemnly 
lured  their  famous  grandfather 
to  the  banquet  hall. 

As  the  party  settled  down  to 
steaks,  Dick  Thornburg,  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  toast¬ 
master,  announced  a  call  from 
the  President. 


Ambassador  and  former  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  UN,  that 
the  latest  Russian  peace  ges¬ 
tures  might  be  gestures  only. 

The  bantam  fighting  man  who 
had  waded  ashore  at  Leyte  with 
Gen.  MacArthur  repeated  the 
challenges  to  Communism  which 
he  had  made  at  Bandung  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  diplomat  spoke  of  Mr. 
Howard  as  a  fellow  fighter 
against  Communism  .  .  .  “inher¬ 
ently  honest,  essentially  a 
fighter,  and  fundamentally  an 
American. 

“No  one  can  ever  question  the 
diaphanous  honesty  with  which 
he  writes  .  .  .  When  he  thinks 
he  is  right,  there  is  no  middle- 
ground,  no  compromise  with 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrong. 

“He  stands  for  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  pursue  his  own 
way  of  life  as  being  endowed  by 
an  Almighty  with  the  dignity  of 
the  human  soul.” 


Ethridge  Jr. 
Named  Editor 


Raleigh  Times 


]?p( 

Raleigh,  n.  C 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  editori^  |-  I 
page  editor  for  the  Garin'  IHP 
City  (L.  I.)  Newsday, 
will  take  over  as  editor  of  tl*  ^  ft'HiTE 
Raleigh  Times,  Frank  Danitl!,l  Eigh1 
general  manager  of  the 
Publishing  Co.,  announced 


ROY  HOWARD  enters  banquet 
room  with  grandsons,  Anthony 
Perkins,  Michael  Howard  and  Tim¬ 
othy  Perkins  (I  to  r).  In  doorway 
is  his  son.  Jack. 


week. 

Mr.  Ethridge,  31,  the  sonoi 


^ight  tl 
Vt  the  ] 


Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher  nft  - 

ii--  r  IV..  \  n _ •  ■01  one 


Chaii 


Ike  Calls 


Alert  for  some  ribbing,  Mr. 
Howard  admitted  he  first 
thought  to  answer  the  telephone 
in  the  guise  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  but  he  recognized  the 
President’s  voice  in  time. 


Mr.  Eisenhower,  whose  voice 
was  heard  on  a  public  address 
system,  recalled  that  he  and  Mr. 
Howard  met  20  years  ago 
aboard  ship  in  the  Pacific.  (The 
President  was  en  route  to  the 
Philippines  as  an  aide  to  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  Mr. 
Howard  was  on  his  way  to  cover 
a  diplomatic  meeting  in  the  Far 
East.) 

“A  lot  of  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  since  then,”  said 
Mr.  Howard. 

“Boy,  you’re  telling  me!”  re¬ 
plied  the  man  who  had  risen 
from  a  promising  Army  officer 
to  President  of  the  U.  S. 


Philippine  Medal 

Then  Gen.  Romulo  pinned  to 
Mr.  Howard’s  breast  the  medal 
of  the  Philippine  Legion  of 
Honor. 

There  were  many  other  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  globe-girdling  news¬ 
paperman.  Taped  messages 
were  heard  from  Generalissimo 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  Bernard  Bar¬ 
uch,  Herbert  Hoover,  Philippine 
President  Ramon  Magsaysay, 
and  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Nomura  Shigemitsu.  Scores  of 
letters  and  telegrams  came 
from  other  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates. 

In  announcing  the  new  Roy 
W.  Howard  award,  Mr.  Scripps 
said  no  group  of  judges  had  yet 
been  appointed  and  that  “I  am 


shamelessly  giving  myself  the 
honor  of  making  the  first  one.” 

As  Mr.  Howard  accepted  the 
plaque  signifying  the  award,  he 
looked  at  the  colorful  velvet  in 
which  it  was  nested  and 
laughed,  “I  haven’t  got  a  shirt 
to  match  it!” 

Sharing  the  speakers  table 
with  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Scripps, 
Gen.  Romulo,  and  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
burg  were  five  men  still  active 
with  Scripps-Howard  who  were 
on  the  Post  when  Mr.  Howard 
joined  it.  They  are  Alfred 
Segal,  columnist;  William  Philip 
Simms,  foreign  news  editor  em¬ 
eritus  of  the  concern;  Ben  Dahl- 
man,  sports  writer  for  the  Post; 
August  Kreutz,  in  the  mail  room 
at  the  Post;  and  John  Luckman, 
a  press  man  at  the  Post. 

In  a  tribute  to  “The  True 
RWH — My  Dad,”  published  in 
Scripps-Howard  News,  Jack  R. 
Howard,  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager,  Scripps  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  wrote: 

“What  homely  counsel  did 
RWH  impart  to  me  when  I 
was  a  boy?  The  sagest  advice 
he  dwelt  on  was  that  you  never 
get  out  of  life  any  more  than 
you  put  into  it.” 


the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couritt- 
Journal,  has  been  with  Newlp 
day  the  past  three  years. 

Richard  Clurman,  press  edi¬ 
tor  for  Time  Magazine,  wu 
named  to  fill  Mr.  Ethridpi 
post  Sept.  1. 

In  addition  to  editorial  pagt 
duties,  Mr.  Clurman  will  wriu 
editorials,  supervise  Newsdafs 
Saturday  News-in-Review  Set- 
tion  and  work  closely  with  the 
newspaper’s  Washington  Bureu 
which  is  soon  to  be  established 
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The  informal  gathering  list¬ 
ened  to  but  one  speech — an  im¬ 
passioned  reminder  by  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippine 


Otlaway  Negotiating 
For  Danbury  Paper 

Danbury,  Com 

This  western  Connectiat 
city’s  only  daily  newspaper,  tli 
afternoon  News-Times,  is  beiiij 
sold  to  James  H.  Ottaway  of 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  president  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  -  Radic. 

Inc. 

Mr.  Ottaway  disclosed  tha  | 
negotiations  have  been  con- 1 
pleted  whereby  his  firm  ha' 
taken  option  on  controlling  ii- 
terest  in  the  Danbury  Newv 
Times  Co.,  Inc. 

Transfer  of  actual  control,  il 
was  indicated,  will  occur  at  u 
unspecified  future  date. 

Mr.  Ottaway,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Stiti 
Publishers  Assn.,  now  public 
es  four  daily  newspapers  as! 
operates  three  radio  station  j.  , 
These  properties  include  the||  ^ 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulk  | 
tin;  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Sf«r| 
Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Press-lU- 
publican;  Stroudsburg  (Pa)| 
Daily  Record;  and  Radio  Sts 
tions  WENE,  Endicott;  WD0& 
Oneonta;  and  WVPO,  Strouds¬ 
burg. 

Amount  of  money  invoW 
in  the  transaction  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 


Office  Moved 

_  —  c  -  o,  Julius  Mathews  Speciil 

UPON  seeing  the  bright  velvet  in  which  the  new  Roy  W.  Howard  Agency,  moved  ih 

award  was  nested.  Mr.  Howard  ruefully  remarked,  "I  haven't  got  a  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  office  tO  iM 
shirt  to  matchl"  Loft  to  right  are  Mr.  Howard,  Charles  E.  Scripps  Skyline  Building,  753  JafflCS 
and  Dick  Thornburg.  Street,  Syracuse  3,  New  Yoii 
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By  Robert  B.  Mclnt 


naea  summer  meeting 


esult-Tested  Linage 
deas  Yours  for  Free 


ft'HiTE  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

Eight  result-tested  linage¬ 
building  ideas  were  free  for  the 
aking  this  week  as  a  result  of 
ight  three-minute  presentations 
at  the  Monday  afternoon  session 
of  the  NAEA  meeting  here. 

Chairman  of  the  program  was 
Russell  E,  Scofield,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Lead-off  man  was  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
who  described  in  detail  “A  Back 
To  School  Promotion  that 
Clicked.”  He  said  a  meeting  was 
held  with  leading  downtown 
merchants  at  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  stage  a  major  back-to- 
school  promotion  and  to  point 
out  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Seattle  to  recognize  the  trend  to 
the  shopping  centers  “before  a 
great  deal  of  damage  was  done.” 

The  plan  itself  revolves 
around  the  hiring  of  a  theater 
where  a  special  program  of 
films  is  screened  for  youngsters 
free  of  charge.  Each  of  the 
participating  stores  agreed  to 
contribute  $100  as  an  entrance 
fee.  Tickets  are  sold  to  mer¬ 


chants  for  five  cents  a  piece. 

“We  sell  from  25,000  to  35,000 
tickets  each  year,”  Mr.  Young 
said.  “It  costs  $350  per  theater, 
and  the  last  three  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  open  six 
theaters.  This  is  a  $2,100  cost 
w’hich  is  offset  by  the  $100  en¬ 
trance  fee  and  five  cents  per 
ticket  sold.” 

Mr.  Young  said  that  for  the 
years  1950,  1951,  and  1952,  the 
promotion  succeeded  in  bringing 
a  western  cowboy  star  to 
Seattle. 

Bikes  Just  as  Popular 

“Last  year  we  wei'e  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  a  star  and 
at  the  la.st  minute  threw  12 
bicycles  in,  giving  two  away 
at  each  of  the  six  theaters.  We 
found  the  bikes  were  just  as 
popular,  if  not  more  popular, 
than  the  cowboy  star,  and  from 
now  on  will  not  worry  about 
bringing  a  man  up  from  Holly¬ 
wood,”  Mr.  Young  said. 

He  further  pointed  out  that 
tickets  are  made  available  in 
the  children’s  apparel  depart¬ 


ments  of  the  department  stores 
on  the  Monday  following  the 
Seattle  Times’  annual  Back  to 
School  section.  A  ticket  is  given 
free  to  a  child  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  parent. 

According  to  Mr.  Young, 
about  half  of  the  mothers  ac¬ 
company  the  children  down¬ 
town  on  the  day  of  the  theater 
party,  which  brings  the 
mothers  into  the  downtown 
shopping  area. 

“An  Easy  Way  To  Sell 
Christmas  Greetings”  was  re¬ 
lated  by  Dean  G.  Warner,  Neiv 
Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Daily 
T  imes,  who  reminded  the 
NAEA  delegates  that  last  year 
several  billion  greeting  cards 
were  mailed  out  in  the  U.  S  by 
the  public.  If  this  is  good,  why 
i.sn’t  “the  only  mass  media — 
the  newspaper  —  reaching  all 
the  people  better?  A  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  in  the  new.spaper 
is  the  only  time  during  the 
year  when  the  advertiser  is 
offering  his  customer  some¬ 
thing  instead  of  asking  him  for 
something,”  Mr.  Warner  de¬ 
clared. 

“I  like  to  sell  the  lazy  man’s 
way,”  Mr.  Warner  admitted. 
“Along  in  November  I  make  up 
a  list  of  all  the  accounts  we 
carried  the  year  previous,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  new  names 
that  I  think  might  be  pros¬ 


pects.  This  list  also  carries 
the  size  greeting  they  used  and 
their  phone  number.”  He 
added  that  he  starts  selling 
December  1. 

He  said  that  when  he  calls 
these  prospects  and  asks, 
“You’ll  want  about  the  same 
size  greeting  you  had  last  year, 
won’t  you?”  the  answer  is  in¬ 
variably  “yes.”  Mr.  Warner 
said  that  in  this  way  he  gets 
between  30  and  40  definite  com¬ 
mitments  in  an  hour. 

According  to  Mr.  Warner,  of 
the  more  than  300  greetings 
carried,  about  15%  are  sold  by 
personal  contact  and  86%  are 
sold  over  the  phone.  He  said 
his  paper  started  selling  greet¬ 
ings  in  1921  and  carried  about 
50  the  first  year. 

“Last  year,  for  example,”  he 
concluded,  “we  printed  56 
pages  with  303  individual 
greetings  for  a  total  of  slightly 
over  6,500  inches.” 

Suburbia’s  Potential 

“Suburbia — And  Its  Linage 
Potential”  was  pinpointed  for 
the  NAEA  delegates  by  C.  L. 
Fountain,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  He 
traced  the  trend  to  the  suburbs 
and  recalled  that  13  years  ago 
he  had  one  salesman  responsi- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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TTDA  Members  Sold  on  Newspaper  Prograi 


Lawrence  V’.  Stapleton  is  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.  He  is  also  account 
executive  for  the  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  whose  membership  comprises  9,500 
U.S.  and  Canadian  retail  florists,  plus  9,000 
interflora  associates  overseas. 

In  his  capacity  as  account  executive  on  this 
$1,116,900  account — $533,916  of  which  goes  to 
newspaper  space — Larry  is  in  effect  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  association. 

Because  the  FTDA  is  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  follows  that  any  ad  campaign  for  the 
association  must  be  planned  on  a  national 
basis.  But  just  how  strong  FTDA’s  newspaper 
advertising  is  at  the  local  level  can  best  be 
.seen  from  a  quick  run-down  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  advertising  modus  operandi. 

According  to  Larry,  insertions  of  from  125 
to  390  lines  are  scheduled  and  placed  by  Grant 
in  an  FTDA  florist’s  local  daily  at  regular 

(intervals.  Members  are  urged  to  tie-in  with 
all  national  advertising.  Dailies  are  requested 
I  to  keep  the  size  of  individual  tie-in  ads  uni- 
i  I  form  and  not  to  accept  tie-ins  on  125-lines 
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Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association 


Flowers' 

Worldwide 


insertions.  Instead,  local  newspapers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  sell  FTDA  members  on  buying 
their  own  40  or  80-line  ads. 

“FTDA  members  are  thoroughly  sold  on 
their  newspaper  program  because  they  can  see 
it  work  and  produce  from  day  to  day,”  Larry 
told  E&P. 

“Another  thing  the  retailers  like  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  flexibility  of  the 
medium;  the  within-hours  manner  in  which 
copy  can  be  altered  to  cope  with  local  or 
even  national  market  conditions,”  he  said. 

Like  that  famed  tree,  Larry  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  attended  (ieorgeiown  and 
New  York  Universities.  Prior  to  joining 
Grant,  he  was  with  Hanly,  Hicks  &  Mont¬ 
gomery  Agency.  —  R.  B.  McI. 
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NAEA 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ble  for  contacting  merchants  in 
county  towns. 

“These  retailers  pay  the 
same  rate  for  their  advertis¬ 
ing  as  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chant,”  Mr.  Fountain  said.  “As 
more  business  opened  in  the 
suburban  area,  we  developed 
more  contacts  and  they  came 
from  all  types  of  business 
firms,  many  of  whom  had  never 
advertised  in  our  columns  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  the  silo  maker,  the 
country  mortician,  and  the  feed 
mill. 

“After  intensifying  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  suburban  area,  we 
soon  recognized  that  our 
county  salesman  had  developed 
more  business  than  he  could 
properly  service.  We  then 
added  another  salesman  and  it 
wasn’t  too  long  before  we 
found  we  had  a  similar  prob¬ 
lem.  Today  we  have  18  retail 
salesmen  on  our  staff,  five  of 
whom  spend  all  of  their  time 
working  in  the  small  com¬ 
munities  making  up  our  mar¬ 
ket  .  .  .  When  we  find  a  sales¬ 
man  has  between  70  and  80 
accounts  to  service,  it  is  time 
to  add  another  staff  member.” 

Clinic  for  Merchants 

Success  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  with  an 
advertising  clinic  for  mer¬ 
chants  was  spotlighted  by 
Henry  T.  Blankenship,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

“In  1949  the  Progress-Index 
conducted  its  first  clinic  for 
retail  advertisers,”  he  began. 
“We  were  so  pleased  with  its 
acceptance,  interest  shown  and 
results,  that  we  held  another 
in  1953.  We  expect  to  hold 
others,  at  three-  to  four-year 
intervals.  We  do  not  believe  any 
good  purpose  is  served  by  hold¬ 
ing  them  too  often.” 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Blanken¬ 
ship,  the  first  cost  about  $350; 
the  second  about  $450,  plus  “a 
lot  of  effort  for  both.”  For  both 
clinics  outside  men  were 
brought  in  to  conduct  the 
courses — the  first  a  retail  ad 
man  from  another  Virginia 
newspaper;  the  second  was  the 
owner  of  an  advertising  agency. 
Advance  invitations  were  mailed 
with  return  cards  to  about  300 
retail  advertisers.  About  95 
persons  indicated  they  would 
enroll  in  the  first  clinic,  but 
only  78  registered  on  opening 
night.  Mr.  Blankenship  said  28 
attended  all  classes  and  the 
others  missed  one  or  more  of  the 
10  two-hour  periods. 

“We  erred  in  stretching  it  out 


if 
»»fr 


i'jn  i  '  copies  to  work  over.  It  ig  ^ 

perfect.  We  will  make  t«i 
changes  next  year. 

“We  had  expected  to  tun 
this  sheet  over  to  our  whd(, 
saler  and  let  him  keep  tki  i 
records.  It  didn’t  work  out  tint 
way.  We  are  keeping  the  nt 
ords.  Not  only  are  we  spendaj 
100%  of  this  account,  we  hm 
deadline  information  to  use « 

■  nil.,  •r,- a ..  .  .  . ouf  regional  chains  and  vol®. 

LINAGE-BUILDING  IDEAS  were  presented  in  rapid  order  by  eight  ^  .^^pg  ^^y  hew 

panelists.  Shown  above  are  (left  to  right):  L.  F.  Reisinger,  Elyria  »» 

(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram;  John  Lewis  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-  sufficiently  alerted 
Pioneer  Press;  Dean  G.  Warner,  New  Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Daily  Times;  **  * 

Gilbert  P.  Swanson,  2nd  NAEA  vicepresident  and  advertising  director,  J'CSUlt  of  this  bookkeeping,  og; 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle;  and  ftP  to  a  chain  dumped  i , 
R.  E.  Scofield,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  and  chairman  of  the  four-page  ad  into  the  paper 
panel.  Another  worked  in  reverse  ski^ 

“gave  us  a  blank  while  thm  - 

— particularly  since  it  ran  info  parently  set  at  the  newspaper,  ing  a  color  page  over  the  tnun 
late  May  when  the  weather  was  We  investigated  first  through  a  som  of  a  much  larger  paper’!' 
not  too  pleasant  for  indoor  ac-  local  wholesaler,  then  the  Mil-  Referring  to  the  wholesale 


not  too  pleasant  for  indoor  ac 
tivities,”  the  ad  director  admit 


ted.  “We  decided  to  make  the  manufacturer  himself. 


local  wholesaler,  then  the  Mil-  Referring  to  the  wholesale 
waukee  broker,  and  finally  the  50  miles  away,  Mr.  Tyron 


vealed  that  he  now  has  non 


■second  clinic  more  compact  and  “We  found  that  the  whole-  than  50  co-op  accounts  “play, 
settled  on  four  two-hour  ses-  saler  had  more  than  $300  to  ing  on  his  team”  and  it  is  atil 
sions  twice  weekly.  spend;  that  another  voluntary  growing.  “At  the  rate  we  in 

“For  the  1953  program  about  group  in  our  market  had  a  like  going  it  will  have  in  its  firs 

90  advertisers  returned  cards  amount;  that  one  of  our  chains  year  developed  directly  and  by 
marked  ‘yes,’  and  67  registered  was  sitting  on  a  whole  potfull  tip  off,  more  than  5,000  colnai 

on  opening  night.  Thirty-seven  of  unspent  money;  and  that  a  inches.” 

attended  all  classes.  wholesaler  in  a  village  50  miles  Showing  of  Proofs 


attended  all  classes.  wholesaler  in  a  village  50  miles  Showing  of  Proofs 

“All  the  way  the  in.structor  away  had  a  sub.stantial  sum  Roy  Reisinger,  advertiaiiif 

got  across  many  good  pointers  coming.  I  also  gathered  sim-  manager  the  Elvria  fOhiii 

for  he  declare,!.  "He  liar  information  for  the  two  cSfe-Tcledr^n  rev^ 

showed  there  is  no  fixed  ideal  other  newspapers  with  whom  we  his  paper’s  plan  for  cutting  tk  i 

ad  position;  what  happens  when  are  associated.”  showing  of  nroofs  to  adwr. 


deadlines  are  not  enforced;  why 


re  associated.  showing  of  proofs  to  adw- 

Mr.  Tyron  .said  that  he  came  tisers.  He  said  it  took  a  fill 


lai  ge  ads  cannot  be  placed  above  out  of  the  deal  with  only  three  year  to  get  the  system  operatia^  I 
small  ones,  etc.  At  no  time  did  pages  because  he  had  to  share  on  a  100%  basis.  I 

we  attempt  to  sell  advertising,  the  windfall  with  two  other  First  off,  he  told  salesmen  not  * 
Grocery  Co-op  Books  newspapers,  but  added  that  it  to  show  proofs  unless  they  wen 

Some  insight  into  the  intrica-  opened  up  a  new  field  for  his  complicated  ads.  “This  at  leas; 
cies  of  cooperative  advertising  _  got  us  started,”  he  said,  “but 

deals  offered  in  the  grocery  field  the  not  for  long,  because  their  idet 

and  how  one  daily  latched  on  to  wholesaler  in  the  small  village  of  a  complicated  ad  in  muy 

5,000  extra  inches  by  keeping  $1,000  in  1954  alone  instances  was  laughable  con- 

grocery  co-op  books  was  the  f*’®**'  soapster  ^  because  he  pared  to  my  idea.” 

.subject  of  a  talk  by  Elmer  Ty-  using  a  hand  bill  deal  and  Whiskey  Booklet 

ron,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-  newspaper  advertising.  preparation  of  i 

Star.  “Both  the  soapsters  have  direct  mail  booklet,  “Why  Whis- 

He  said  that  about  a  year  ago  similar  deals,  Mr.  Tyron  went  j^gy  Salesmen  Don’t  Make  More 

his  paper  became  interested  in  "There  is  a  case  allowance.  Money,”  by  the  St.  Pawl  (Minn.) 

grocery  co-op  advertising  when  from  12c  to  20c  on  each  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  enabled 

a  wholesale  grocer  without  a  Pi'oduct  if  the  wholesaler  will  that  daily  to  pick  up  liquor 

group  of  advertising  stores  minimum  of  one  column,  linage,  w’as  told  by  Advertising 

blossomed  out  with  a  full  page  inch  on  each  item  four  times  Director  John  F.  Lewis, 
of  advertising  a  week  on  what  ®  third  or  three  times  a  quarter.  ^  copy  of  the'  14-page,  fact- 

was  obviously  a  deal  paid  for  handbills  it  would  probably  packed  booklet  was  mailed  to 

by  the  manufacturers  of  the  ^  case  to  12c.  Obviously  top  management  of  all  distillers 

products  listed.  The  Eagle-Star  rate  charged  for  the  news-  g^d  brewers  throughout  the  n»- 
was  not  on  the  schedule.  paper  advertising  affects  this  tion  last  spring,  “and  even  thr 

“We  did  not  make  the  sale  *^®®^  only  slightly.”  most  optimistic  of  us  were  hap- 


was  not  on  the  schedule.  paper  advertising  affects  this  tion  last  spring,  “and  even  thr 

“We  did  not  make  the  sale  *^®®^  only  slightly.”  most  optimistic  of  us  were  hap- 

for  two  reasons,”  Mr.  Tyron  Pointing  out  that  there  is  a  pily  surprised  by  the  avalanche 
said.  “One  was  that  it  would  bookkeeping  job  for  someone  in  of  praise  and  reprint  requests 
complicate  his  simple  method  all  this,  Mr.  Tyron  said  he  that  followed  on  its  heels, 
of  bookkeeping.  The  scond  rea-  checked  with  voluntary  groups  “It  has  been  our  feeling  for 
son  was  that  he  was  making  and  regional  chains  and  found  sometime  that  the  average  »1- 
roughly  68%  on  his  money  in-  that  most  of  them  were  “flying  coholic  beverage  salesman  was 
vested  with  the  one  paper  their  cooperative  by  the  seat  of  more  or  less  lackadaisical  i® 
whereas  he  would  make  only  their  pants.”  his  approach  to  the  job,”  Mr. 

52%  with  us.  “We  worked  out  a  co-op  Lewis  explained.  “We  felt  that 

“Last  fall,”  he  continued,  “we  check  and  claim  sheet  for  our  if  we  could  contribute  some- 
found  a  half  page  ad  on  a  groc-  prospects,”  he  said.  “One  of  thing  to  improve  the  sitn- 
ery  product  in  another  Wiscon-  the  chains  asked  for  300  copies  ation,  it  w'ould  eventually  result 
sin  daily.  It  carried  the  name  of  and  used  it  as  it  was.  One  of  in  more  liquor  linage  for  our 
the  local  wholesaler  and  was  ap-  the  other  chains  asked  for  papers.” 
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In  no  other  Big  City  in 
New  York  State  do 
Stores  like  These  Sell  as 
Much  per  capita  •  •  • 


They  are  the  hackbone  nf  BinKhaiiitMii'H  famous  <le- 
partnient  store  (“General  Merchandise”)  business  •  .  . 
famous  because,  arcordinfc  to  the  U.  S.  Onsus  and 
Sales  Management  magazine  figures,  they  sell  more 
in  proportion  to  the  city’s  population  than  do  those  of 
any  other  large  city  in  New  York  Slate. 

More  than  New  York  City  with  its  nation-wide  traflic? 
Indeed  yes  ...  and  62%  more  than  Buffalo  .  .  . 
82%  more  than  Syracuse! 


That  doesn't  leave  much  ilouhl  as  to  Binghamlon's 
importance  as  a  market  renter,  does  it?  Do  your  sales 
plans  give  deserved  recognition  to  this  key  city  of 
New  York  Stale’s  rich  Southern  Tier  Counties? 


URBANIZED  BINGHAMTON 

As  established  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Population  146,500 
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Nurseryman  'Plants 
Sales  Seeds  in  Ads 


use  of  newspaper  advertising,  in  1948  when  Mr.  Corliss  dug  )  — -zrj"*  | 

back  into  his  long  experience 

Sought  One  Technique  ag  both  a  nurseryman  and  con-  ^  Corliis  pictor!al-type  ad 
Mr.  Corliss  holds  both  be-  finned  newspaper  advertiser  to  to  rial  copy  accompanied  by 
liefs  with  good  reason.  For  the  find  the  one  advertising  tech-  brief  text  matter, 
past  seven  years  Corliss  Bros,  nique  which  would  best:  1)  «\Vg  bad  several  reasons  for 
has  used  consistent  schedules  promote  and  sell  landscaping  adopting  the  pictorial  technique 
of  newspaper  ads  featuring  services  without  stressing  the  jjj  our  newspaper  advertising,” 
photos  of  local  homes  and  fac-  low  pi-ices  featured  by  com-  Mr.  Corliss  told  Editor  &  PuB- 
tories  “Landscaped  by  Corliss  petitors;  2)  deliver  the  largest  usher  this  week.  “Any  nurs- 
Bros.,  Inc.,  and  in  so  doing  possible  number  of  customers  ery  selling  landscaping  seiwices 
has  planted  seeds  that  have  to  the  highway  locations  of  his  jg  basically  in  the  business  of 

spiouted  into  healthy  sales  for  two  nurseries;  and  3)  produce  selling  beauty.  r-— 

the  50-year  old  firm.  Sales  this  an  appreciable  inciease  in  the  ggH  beauty  better  than  words  running  schedules  in  these  pj- 

year,  for  example,  aie  running  sales  of  all  products  and  serv-  alone.  Then  too,  -  -  ”  mi,-  r«viiaa  HonlnroH 

20%  ahead  of  last  year.  ices  offered  by  his  firm. 

The  campaign  strategy  in  He  found  the  answer  in  pic- 


Although  Corliss  Bros,  hii  i 
filled  orders  from  as  far  awr 
as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bulk  of  thi » 
firm’s  business  is  local,  so  ad-  * 
vertising  is  confined  to  thes* 
local  area  newspapers. 

“We  get  excellent  coverap* 
Photographs  results  through  consistent!; 

any  nursery  pers,"  Mr.  Corliss  declared, 
selling  landscaping  services  “Ever  since  w’e  began  thi  ‘ 
must  also  sell  the  quality  of  its  campaign  six  years  ago,  ok 
work.  How  better  to  do  both  landscaping  department  has  en- 
than  to  show  prospective  cus-  joyed  consistent  and  appreciabls 
tomers  an  actual  photo  of  a  sales  increases.  It  has  ak  I 
quality  job?”  he  asked.  built  traffic  and  sales  in  ok  | 

.j  ...  ..  other  departments.  I 

Ad  Sizes  >  ary  ^  ■ 

.  ,  \\e  use  newspapers  ei- 

Ever  since,  Mr.  Corliss  has  dusively  as  our  major  medinn; 
run  pictorial-type  ads  (see  because  they  reach  more  cns- 
cut)  of  various  sizes  at  least  tomers  over  a  wider  geographic 
once  a  week  and  often  as  fre-  aj-ga  than  any  other  advertisine 
quently  as  three  times  a  week  medium.” 
during  the  spring  and  fall. 

These  insertions  are  scheduled  Media  Breakdown 

in  .seven  Massachusetts  newspa-  Mr.  Corliss  went  on  to  tel! 
pers:  the  Gloucester  Daily  Editor  &  Publisher  this  weeli 
Tunes;  the  Beverly  Evening  how  his  total  advertising  ei- 
Times;  the  Lynn  Daily  News;  penditure  is  established  by  tat 
the  Salem  News;  the  Newbury-  ing  about  4%  of  the  previoK 
port  News;  the  Ipswich  Chroni-  year’s  gross  sales.  While  he  de¬ 
c/e,  a  weekly;  and  the  Cape  dined  to  divulge  a  dollar-and- 
Ann  Summer  Sun,  published  cents  figure,  he  broke  it  dovi 
only  during  July  and  August,  by  media  on  a  percentage  basi- 

-  as  follows:  Newspapers,  4791 

annual  catalog,  19%;  miscel- 
SAN  ANTONIO  laneous,  17%;  special  promo- 

tion,  13%  ;  mailing  lists,  2%91' 
and  trade  magazines, 

“Our  newspaper  dollar  allot¬ 
ment  has  increased  each  yea: 
due  to  the  steady  yearly  in¬ 
crease  in  our  gross  sales.  Thffi 
we  know  we  are  getting  excel¬ 
lent  results  from  our  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  the  money' 
spent,”  Mr.  Corliss  said.  Hti 
added  that  several  fertilizer! 
companies,  for  whom  Corfe 
Bros,  are  distributors,  ofter 
match  the  nursery’s  ad  outlay! 
for  promotion  of  their  respec-i 
tive  products. 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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where  it  does 
the  most  good 
(SALES-WISE) 


I _ t  You  get  circulation  that  literally 

semiia  I— . 

_  **'"  1 _  ‘hits  home’  .  .  .  with  70%  cover- 

ciundr  Cffil  I  age  of  ALL  families  .  .  .  92% 

_ _ ^  home  delivered!  This  is  where 

...and  YOU  SAVE  sales  are  originated  .  .  .  where 

the  buying  decisions  are  made. 

7c  A  LINE  WHEN  And  don’t  forget  the  7c  or  15% 
YOU  BUY  ALL  3!  savings  realized  when  you  BUY 

‘  ALL  3  COPLEY  NEWSPA- 
PERS  as  a  group! 


SAN  ANTONIO 

NEWS 

are  the  newspapers 
of  the  homes  that 
read  and  act 
upon  advertising. 


Send  for  this  FREE  folder  with 
latest  market  and  media  figures. 


Represented  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


it 
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SOUD  EDITING 
MAKES  SOUD 
CIRCULATION 
IN  ALBUQUERQUE 


parade^ 


StocKholders-29% 


of  all  the  people  (age  15  and  over)  living  in 
New  York  City  &  suburbs  who  own  stocks 


cire  News  readers- 


. . .  anfl  you’ll  be  intrigued  by  other  fascinating  facts 
and  stimulating  statistics  on  the  nation’s  biggest 
market  and  its  newspapers,  in  the  $150.(HM)  stud*' 

Profile  of  ilie 

. . .  based  on  10,349  personal  interviews,  conducted 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc.  in  New 
York  City  &  suburbs.  Shown  in  visual  presentation, 
by  appointment  only.  Ask  any  New  York  News  office, 

{Copyright  1955  by  Ntwt  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.) 


-Siotch  clnnkers-38^ 


Nurseryman 

j  (Continued  from  page  18) 

Explaining  that  Corliss  Bros, 
does  not  use  an  advertising 
,  agency,  or  ad  department  per 
'  se,  Mr.  Corliss  said  that 
;  various  company  executives  get 
together  in  early  February  to 
set  up  a  budget,  write  copy  and 
select  photographs  to  be  used 
in  the  spring  and  fall  schedules. 
The  completed  campaign  is  then 
placed  at  one  time  with  each  of 
the  newspapers  scheduled. 

Corliss  Bros,  advertising  fol¬ 
lows  a  wide  range  of  themes, 
but  always  well  illustrated  with 
photos  or  line  drawings.  For 
example,  some  ads  are  directed 
to  the  importance  of  landscap¬ 
ing  industrial  property  as  well 
as  the  private  home;  another  ad 
paraphrases  the'  “Do  It  Your¬ 
self”  idea  with  "Plant  It  Your¬ 
self”;  and  yet  another  ad  plugs 
various  types  of  fertilizer  car¬ 
ried  by  Corliss  Bros.  One  ad, 
promoting  the  sale  of  big  trees, 
stresses  that  Corliss  can  move 
them  successfully  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer  as  well  as  ship  them  as  far 
as  Cleveland. 

'  Last  April  Corliss  Bros, 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary 
;  with  a  four-panfe  spread  in  the 
Gloucester  Daily  Times;  fol¬ 
lowed  it  un  a  week  later  with 
,  tie-in  publicity  plus  ads  in  an 
eight-page  “Gloucester  Daily 
'  Times  Spring  Garden  Section.” 

Asks  Better  Reproduction 

Commenting  on  wavs  in 
which  newspapers  could  im¬ 
prove  their  services  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  general  and  to  Corliss 
Bros,  in  particular,  Mr.  Corliss 
said : 

!  “We  feel  newspapers  could 
;  greatly  improve  on  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  pictures.  Too  often, 

'  where  we  submit  a  clear  photo, 
the  picture  comes  out  a  black 
blob  in  the  ad. 

'  “We  realize  there  are'  few 
nurseries  in  our  territory,  yet 
many  hardware,  chain  and 


tised  is  home  grown  and  act]], 
mated  to  local  conditions,  q 
that  a  particular  home  i]]|4. 
trated  in  the  ad  was  landscape 
by  Corliss. 

Mr.  Corliss  pointed  out  tin 
the  publicity  Corliss  Bros,  gjs 
is  prepared  by  Margara 
Herbst,  New  York  public  «ii, 
tions  consultant.  “It  is  doubly 
important  to  us,”  he  said,  “tbs 
much  of  this  publicity  is  logici. 
ly  tied  in  with  our  advertisiuj 
in  newspapers.  Our  local  pj. 
pers  have  been  very  coopera^ 
on  this  score,  especially  whe 
we  celebrated  our  50th  anij. 
versary  back  in  April.” 

The  nurseryman,  whose  h 
ther,  William  D.  Corliss,  foundfc 
the  business  in  1005  to  special- 
ize  in  moth  removal  and  spray, 
ing,  told  Editor  &  Pi’blishu 
that  the  company  plans  to  u# 
the  same  successful  newspapc 
advertising  technique  used  it 
the  past  several  years,  “only 
more  extensively.” 

“We  feel,”  he  concluded 
“that  the  newspaper,  for  oc 
particular  business,  is  an  q- 
cellent  advertising  medium." 


WSJ  Appoints  Daly  i 
Washington  Space  Rep  | 

James  Daly  has  been  appoint-  * 
ed  advertising  space  salesman 
at  Washington,  D,  C.,  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  T.  E 
Callis,  advertising  director.  I 

Mr.  Daly  becomes  the  first , 
advertising  representative  to  be  j 
located  at  the  new  Washington 
publishing  plant.  The  Wash. 
ington  area  was  previously 
covered  through  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area. 

Mr.  Daly  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
Chicago  and,  more  recently  in 
New  York,  where  he  covered 
the  New  Jersey  territory. 


of  the  adults  in  N  ew  Y  ork  City  &  suburbs 
who  served  Scotch  whisky  in  the  past  month 

are  News  readers- 

. . .  and  News  readers  also  happen  to  be  majority 
customers  for  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities,  in 
every  classification.  If  you  sell  anything  in 
New  York,  you  should  know  the  conten.,  of  the 

ProJ^ile  o-f  the  millions 

which  shows  the  share  of  the  New  York  market 
that  each  New  York  newspaper  delivers.  See  it! 


{Copyri^t  1955  by  Ntw$  Syndicate  Co.,  /no.) 


!  .‘specialty  stores  carry  a  great 
deal  of  nursery  stock  in  season. 
We  feel  newspapers  could  im¬ 
prove  their  services  by  studying 
the  needs  of  local  businesses 
more  closely  and  perhaps  off«r 
;  better  mat  services  that  would 
sharpen-up  illustrations  in  the 
ads.” 


Brand  Preference  Study 
The  9th  annual  Brand  Pm 
ference  Survey  (Foods)  cm- 
ducted  for  the  Salisbury  (N 
C.)  Post  by  the  local  schools i!| 
now  ready  for  distribution,  v- 
cording  to  P.  G.  Laughridge 
advertising  director. 


‘Second  Catalog’ 
According  to  the  nursery 
president,  Corliss  Bros,  sales 
people'  agree  that  newspaper  ad- 
vertisinp'  provides  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  They  often  regard  it  as 
a  “.second  annual  catalog”  is¬ 
sued  on  a  daily  basis,  for  they 
i  can  point  out  to  new  customers 
!  that  the  nursery  stock  adver- 


Rotsman  Joins  McCall’s 

Arnold  M.  Rotsman,  forme 
director  of  research  and  nW' 
keting  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.' 
News-Post,  has  joined  McCsH'i 


as  assistant 
search. 


director  of  1 
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LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 
IN  TEXAS! 

250,090 


DAILY 

Morning  A  Ivoning 
Combinod 


At  filod  with  tho  Audit 
huroou  of  circulotlont,  tub* 
ioct  to  Audit,  for  6  months 
ouorofo  onding  Morch  31« 
19S5. 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  16,  1955 


•  Calls  on  more  Texas  customers  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Annual  Effective  Buying  Income 
of  trading  area,  ^3,195,668,000. 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

. .  without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests — “Just  a  Good  Newspaper’ 


Figures  based  on  latest  Sales  Management 
estimates  and  ABC  Audit  report. 


•  Speaks  the  language  of  Texans  ...  is  invited 
into  over  90%  of  all  Fort  Worth  homes  daily, 
and  over  77%  of  all  Fort  Worth  homes  every 
Sunday. 


•  Is  read  by  over  41%  of  all  families  in  the  100 
county  trading  area  every  day,  and  by  over 
36%  of  all  families  in  the  trading  area  on 
Sunday. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMOM  C.  CARTER,  fubl.iS.r 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  jR.,  hn.irnf  and  Notional  Adtrriitinq  Director 


i 


NAEA  SUMMER  MEETIX; 


TCP’  Revolutionized 


Gas  Ads  in  Newspapers 


White  Sulphur  Strings, 
W.  Va. 


Until  Shell  Oil  Company  cut 
loose  with  its  “TCP”  gasoline, 
gasoline  advertising  industry¬ 
wide  “just  limped”  along,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  F.  J.  Murphy,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Shell  Oil. 

Speaking  here  before  the 
NAEA  summer  convention,  Mr. 
Murphy  presented  a  detailed 
case  .study  on  how  TCP  was 
marketed  and  launched  with 
newspapers  the  backbone  of  the 
campaign. 

He  told  how  after  a  full  year 
of  laboratory  and  field  testing 
of  TCP  in  all  types  of  car  en¬ 
gines  it  was  decided  to  test  the 
product  in  Shell  Premium  gaso¬ 


line  in  the  Akron,  Ohio,  market 
without  any  advertising  or 
promotion. 

Unknown  to  Shell  dealers  or 
their  customers,  TCP  was  added 
to  Shell  Premium  gasoline  sold 
in  Shell’s  Akron  service  stations 
and  was  sold  for  almost  a  year 
in  that  market,  without  benefit 
of  any  promotion.  Sales  jogged 
along  about  the  same,  without 
any  appreciable  increase. 

Then  TCP  was  added  to  all 
Shell  Premium  gasoline  and  the 
product  was  made  available 
throughout  Shell’s  marketing 
territory  coast-to-coast  in  June, 
1953,  and  introduced  with  a 
large  ad  program. 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “it 


caused  quite  a  revolution — both 
in  the  refining  of  gasoline  and 
in  the  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  end  of  the  business.  Akron 
was  included  in  this  nation¬ 
wide  campaign.  By  the  end  of 
’53,  using  radio-TV,  outdoor  and 
point-of-sale  advertising  in  con¬ 
junction  with  newspapers,  sales 
nationally  were  up  almost  25% 
— a  phenomenal  increase  at  a 
time  when  industry-wide,  pre¬ 
mium  gasoline  sales  were  up 
only  about  6%.  And  in  Akron, 
as  soon  as  the  campaign  broke, 
.sales  jumped  73%  for  a  time.” 

Mr.  Murphy  continued: 
“Newspapers  carried  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  campaign  in  the 
launching  of  TCP.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  Shell’s  total  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  went  into  your 
medium.  We  knew  we  had  an 
important  development.  It  was 
newsworthy  and  we  know  that 
people  look  to  their  local  news¬ 
paper  for  news. 

Page  Ads  Used 

“So  Shell  went  to  town  with 
large,  full-page  ads  telling  the 


THE 


BRANHAM 


COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  DALLAS  • 
•  ATLANTA  •  CHARLOTTE  •  ST.  LOUIS  • 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  • 

•  MEMPHIS  •  MIAMI  • 


★ 


★  "  ★ 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


TCP  story  in  a  straight-for. 
ward,  authoritative  manner 
We  used  color  where  available 
to  assist  in  this  sales  job.  The 
ads  were  all-types,  no  illustra- 
tion,  rather  lengthy,  if  judged 
on  the  basis  that  copy  must  be 
brief  to  be  read.  We  felt  that  ' 
we  had  something  of  importance  ! 
to  tell  the  motorists  and  that  1 
the  copy  would  be  read.” 

Shell  Oil’s  ad  chief  went  on 
to  recall  for  NAEA  delegates 
how  as  Shell  continued  to  ad¬ 
vertise  TCP  and  to  ring  up 
“phenomenal  sales  gains,”  the 
other  major  oil  companies  real-  ' 
ized  they  had  to  fight  back. 

“And,”  he  emphasized,  “they 
chose  the  natural  battleground  j 
for  gasoline  sales  and  advertis-  | 
ing — newspaper.s.  Some  of  the 
companies  who  had  never  used 
newspapers,  used  them  for  the 
first  time.  And  many  of  the 
companies  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  minimum  amount  of 
newspaper  space,  doubled  and 
even  tripled  their  gasoline  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  .  .  .  TCP  can 
certainly  take  a  bow  for  in¬ 
creasing  gasoline  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  all  along  the  line.” 


Pic  Not  All  Rosy 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  r^  { 
mark.s  were  complimentary  ! 
about  newspaper  e  Ivertising.  i 
He  cited  “several  things  that  [ 
are  a  little  disagreeable  to  at  i 
lea.st  one  oil  company  newspaper  ' 
advertiser. 

“It’s  no  secret,”  he  said, 
“that  last  year  Shell  spent  $1,- 
752,000  in  newspapers.  We  are 
not  the  largest  newspaper  ad-  ' 
vertiser  in  the  country,  but 
we’re  certainly  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  advertiser  and  one  of  the 
most  consistent.  Yet  from  the 
manner  in  which  our  advertis¬ 
ing  is  handled  position-wise  by 
some  newspapers,  you  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  papers 
weren’t  interested  in  our  busi¬ 


ness. 

“We  give  three  insertion  day 
options,  Monday,  Tue.sday,  or 
Wednesday,  on  all  orders.  We 
also  have  the  agency  specify 
position  requested  giving  about 
five  choices.  We  check  newspa¬ 
pers  very  closely,  both  in  our 
own  shop  and  at  the  agency 
We  keep  a  rating  system  based 
on  position  of  every  single  ad 
each  newspaper  runs  for  us. 

“Believe  me,”  Mr.  Murphy 
asserted,  “it’s  amazing  what  a  ^ 
make-up  man  can  do  to  your  ad.  ^ 
We’ve  seen  our  ads  on  the  ^ 
obituary  page;  on  pages  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  ads,  and  our 
ads  backed  up  by  other  gaso¬ 
line  ads.  .  . 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  i»- 
tional  ad  manager  could  poli« 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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CIRCULATION  IS  UP 


SIX  MONTHS,  March  31,  ItSS 


UP  4,197  DAILY  121.296 
UP  9,040  SUNDAY  123.623 


BUSINESS  IS  UP 


SIX  MONTHS,  June  30,  IfSS 


Retail  business,  including  deportment  stores,  is  UP  os  much 
os  22%,  employment  is  ot  on  oil  >  time  peak,  poyrolls  or# 
higher  thon  ever. 


OVER  A  MILLION  UNES 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS.  1955 


and  .  .  .  YOUR  ADVERTISING,  TOO,  WILL  FAY  ilG  DIVIDENDS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA'S  THIRD  LARGEST  MARKET 


011|f  ^patriot  ani  (EIjf  EuTiting  Nruia 
^unbag  Patrint-Neaia 


Represented  Nationally  by  Molonoy,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


week  competing  against  news-  It  certainly  is  a  forward  and 
papers  for  a  share  of  our  bud-  constructive  step  in  newspaper 
get,”  Mr.  Murphy  reminded.  selling.  I  think  newspapers 
Solicitation  by  newspapers  should  be  sold  to  national  ad- 
and  by  their  representatives  vertisers  as  a  basic  medium 
was  the  next  point  on  Mr.  such  as  TV,  radio,  magazines, 
Murphy’s  list.  or  outdoor  are,  not  as  individ- 

“In  a  number  of  instances,”  ual  newspapers  competing  with 
he  continued,  “the  individual  each  other  and  endeavoring  to 
calling  doesn’t  have  the  slight-  knock  some  other  newspaper  off. 
est  idea  about  the  particular  “I  suggest  your  advertising 
market  for  Shell,  our  objectives  representative  point  out  the 
in  the  program,  what  we  have  value  of  the  medium  locally,  its 
in  the  way  of  service  station  coverage,  its  impact,  automobile 
outlets  in  the  market  covered  by  ownerships,  car  registrations.” 
his  paper.  ‘Old  Devil’  Merchandising 

“They  call  on  us,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances,  I  am  left 
with  the  impression,  deter¬ 
mined  that  if  their  newspaper 
isn’t  on  the  list,  they  will  knock 
off  one  that  is.  'This  always 
happens  after  the  list  is  out.  It 
wastes  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time  on  everybody’s  part. 

“I  am  certain  that  ‘Opera- 
all  types  of  media  are  knocking  tion  Step-Up’  will  go  a  long 
on  our  door  every  day  of  the  way  in  altering  this  situation. 


Ad  Council 
Report  Cites 
Papers’  Role 


NAEA 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


Traceable  public  service 
vertising  carried  by  the  duly 
and  weekly  newspapers  of  tht 
U.  S.  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
previous  year’s  record  with 
some  500,000  mats  ordered. 

This  was  disclosed  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  Inc.,  in  it 
13th  annual  report,  released 
this  week  and  covering  the  12- 
month  period  ended  March  31 
Local  business  firms  and  the 
great  newspapers  t  h  e  m  s  e  1  v  e  s  con- 


jig  nothing.  tributed  more  than  100,000,000 

“I  hate  to  say  it,  but  it  ap-  lines  to  14  campaigns  on  the 
pears  the  bigger  the  paper,  the  Council’s  ’54  docket, 
more  it  stays  away  from  offer-  The  Newspaper  Cooperation 
ing  any  merchandising  assist-  Plan,  now  entering  its  fourth 
ance.  During  1954,  we  at  Shell  year  of  successful  operation, 
prepared  a  series  of  letters  for  received  support  from  over  700 
newspapers  to  send  to  our  dailies  which  carried  small  ed- 
dealers.  We  wrote  the  copy  and  itorial  messages  regularly  twice 
made  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  each  month.  Circulation  aver- 
the  papers.  Frankly,  the  as-  aged  over  15,000,000  on  each 
sistance  was  not  very  gratify-  message.  I 

j  ISRDGA  Study  Findt  \ 

Mr.  Murphy  said  he  felt  the  mr  r  .  •  c  i  ' 

“high  rate  of  turn-over  of  news-  J^O  Letup  in  Sales 

paper  advertisers”  could  be  cut  Results  of  department  and 
down,  “if  some  newspapers  who  specialty  store  operations  in  the 
now  ignore  position  and  mer-  quarter  of  1955  reveal  no 

chandising”  would  pav  closer  letup  m  the  i^mprovement  noted 
attention  to  these  requests.  He  ^he  final  three  nrionths  of  last 
added  that  newspapers  should  a^^^ording  to  the  Con- 

endeavor  to  maintain  continuity  trollers  Congress  of  he  Na- 
of  newspaper  advertising  by  ex- 

tending  all  the  merchandising  ®*^*°*^‘  +v.  r'  > 

assistance  neces^arv  “to  keen  Commenting  on  the  Congres.^ 
assistance  neces.ary  to  keep  Quarterly  Information  Letter, 
national  advertisers  sold  on  ^ 

newspapers  as  a  very  fruitful 

•  4.1  1  4.  portant  aspect  of  the  results 

‘Newspapers  IS  the  largest  ^955., 

single  Item  in  Shells  19;, 5  ad- 

yertising  budget-considerably  ^  comparison 

larger  than  last  year  s  money  1.1%  a  year  ago.  Continued 

figuie,  Mr.  Murphy  concl^uded.  improvement  in  overall  sales 
“Help  us-and  other  national  ^^ich  rose  3%  over  the  same 
advertisers— get  the  results  we  19jj^  jg  el^ 

know  we  can  obtain  from  news-  increase.” 

According  to  the  NRDGA 
sales  increases  were  registered 
Rriofc  ^y  stores  in  all  volume  groups. 

DIvillVlilvl  DIICIw  thg  largest  gains  realized 

Economists  say  this  has  been  by  department  stores  vvith  an- 
the  most  prosperous  half-year  nual  sales  over  $20  million  and 
in  American  history.  Even  by  the  larger  specialty  stores, 
church  attendance  is  booming.  Similarly  retailers  registered  in- 
Nobody  can  sleep  Sunday  morn-  creases  in  average  gross  sales, 
ings  for  the  roar  of  the  power  which  rose  to  $4.58  in  contrast 
mowers.  to  $4.44  in  the  first  quarter  of 


for  the  story  of  New  York 
State's  2nd  Largest  Market 


OVER  40  ILLUSTRATIONS 

and  the  most  convenient  presentation  of  population, 
income,  industry,  employment,  wholesale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tribution — and  the  service  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING 
NEWS. 


A  Yale  professor  claims  that  Super  Market  Report 
a  man  can’t  get  intoxicated  on  Super  market  sales  for  1954 
beer.  They  don’t  get  around  were  14.7%  higher  than  in  1953, 
much  at  Yale — or  they’d 
that  a  Harvard  man  ca 
anything. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publithor 


KELIY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Ropro wntativot 


Merchandising’s  seventh  annual 
survey,  just  released. 
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CHECK  THESE 


5  BIG 


MICRO  PHOTO 

FIRSTS 


•  •  •  and  you’ll  know  why 
others  follow  the  leader 


These  five  BIG  firsts ...  all  pioneered  by  Micro  Photo 
. . .  hove  been  so  enthusiastically  accepted  by  news* 
papers  the  country  over  that  we  are  now  filming 
more  dailies  than  ALL  other  commercial  microfilming 
services  combined: 


TWO-PAGE  MICROFILMING— popularized  by 
Micro  Photo.  We've  specialized  in  this  economical 
method  of  reproduction  for  over  ten  years. 


LARGER  PAGE  IMAGE  —  qn  exclusive ...  that 
gives  our  customers  reading  quality  comparable 
to  expensive  1  -page  per  exposure  film. 


LOW  COST,  ONE-WAY  CARTON— makes  it 
easy  to  ship  newspapers  to  our  laboratory. 


ARCHIVAL  STORAGE — on  a  large  scale  for 
clients'  negative  film ...  at  no  extra  cost. 


MICRO-CLIP — the  first  practical,  inexpensive 
method  of  microfilming  clippings. 


. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  $. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 


4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 


CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


KETAIL  SURVEY 


Plan  Offered  To  Aid 
Jewelers  vs  Discounters 


T 


X  program  of  action  for  re¬ 
tail  jewelers  to  help  them  com¬ 
bat  the  stiff  competition  arising 
from  the  growing  number  of 
discount  houses  has  been  out¬ 
lined  by  Bernard  I.  Brownold, 
vicepresident  and  account  super¬ 
visor,  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  idea  could 
develop  into  a  timely  linage 
builder  that  could  also  be 
adapted  for  other  retail  cate¬ 
gories  worried  by  discount 
house  competition. 

As  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown- 
old,  jewelers  must  adopt  a  new 
designation  which  they  would 
feature  in  their  individual  com¬ 
munities  to  offset  the  consum¬ 
ers’  growing  satisfaction  with 
the  prices  and  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  found  in  all  discount 
houses. 


“For  example,”  Mr.  Brownold 
.says,  “the  jewelry  trade  needs 
a  beginning  to  meet  the  need 
for  clarification  to  the  public  of 
what  all  jewelry  stores  stand 
for  today.  Beginning  with  their 
own  store  the  jeweler  should 
bring  this  traffic  back  into  his 
store  by  such  means  as  saying 
‘Gift  Headquarters’  or  ‘Personal 
Gifts’  advertised,  with  the 
secondary  phra.se,  ‘The  finest  at 
every  price.’ 


The  agency  man  says  it  ij 
obvious  that  no  discount  house 
could  exist  if  it  did  not  sene 
some  economic  purpose.  If  there 
weren’t  a  plethora  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  so  many  fields,  if  there 
weren’t  a  big  enough  spread  in 
the  retail  selling  field,  and 
particularly  if  the  customer 
weren’t  satisfied  with  what  she 
bought  and  the  price  paid,  there 
simply  wouldn’t  be  any  discount 
houses.  So  today,  Mr.  Brown¬ 
old  feels,  every  retailer  seem¬ 
ingly  is  cutting  in  on  what  used 
to  be  the  other  retailer’s  own 
private  domain. 

“Using  the  new  personal 
store  designations — ‘Gift  Head- 
(luarters’ — is  so  basic  it  would 
apply  in  any  city,”  he  goes  on. 
“Smart  bulking  of  big,  dramatic 
space  for  every  occasion  from 
Valentine’s  Day  to  Christmas 
would  bring  that  wanted  con¬ 
tinuity  of  interest  and  traffic 
and  a  loyal  following  created  by 
this  new  advertising  which  will 
be  remembered  in  distinct  con¬ 
trast  with  the  usual  ads  most 
retailers  ran.” 


Must  Sell  Idea 


Cigar  Ads  to  Splash 
In  101  Newspapers 


“Retailers,”  Mr.  Brownold 
continues,  “must  sell  the  idea 
of  coming  to  this  store — for  the 
fun,  the  pleasure,  and  the  sav¬ 
ings,  too.  Looking  at  the  jewel¬ 
er  under  the  magnifying  glass 
he  must  realize  his  business  has 
to  adapt  to  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  newness  and 
variety  the  customer  seeks  and 
finds  in  discount  houses.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement 
1st  qtr.  1955 — 


284,582  daily 
286,447  Sunday 


On  the  heels  of  a  2*/4%  in-  i 
crease  in  cigar  sales  for  the  1 
first  quarter.  Cigar  Institute  of 
America  will  launch  on  July  31 
a  new  $250,000  institutional 
campaign  introducing  the  mes¬ 
sage:  “A  Cigar  Is  More  than 
A  Smoke  .  .  .  It’s  A  Pleasure!” 

Copy  (via  Benton  &  Bowles) 
is  scheduled  for  the  Sunday- 
sports  section  of  101  newspa¬ 
pers  in  97  key  markets  with  a 
♦^otal  circulation  of  more  than  I 
25,000,000. 


“With  sports  section  reader- 
ship  at  a  maximum  as  the  pen- 
nent  race  gets  hotter,”  CIA’s 
Executive  Director  Eugene  L 
Raymond  said,  “we  think  it  a 
wise  move  to  concentrate  our 
linage  as  much  as  possible 
during  this  period.  Our  effort 
will  hit  its  peak  just  prior  to 
and  during  World  Series  week.” 


NEWCXCLEANS  STATES 


Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc, 
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Beer  Copy  Aeeepted 

!  Berkeley,  Calif- 

^  The  Berkeley  Gazette  is  now 
accepting  beer  advertising,  it  is 
announced  by  the  publishers. 
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“With  the  latest  automatic  color  register 
-the  Hurletron  ‘Electric  Eye-ROP  color, 
becomes  practical  and  profitable 


for  any  size  newspaper . . . 

says  ROBERT  C.  CORLETT,  President 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company 


>r  of 
weeks 
faking  an 
bess  opera- 
fance.  As  a 
Ible  to  pass 
ber  executives 

!ar  sessions  a 
ding  of  press- 

18  for  Life 

because  of  their 
iction  problems, 
pie  to  get  the 
results  from 
^the  magazine 
^rlett  pointed 
jd,  has  just 
^search  pro- 
resulting 
\a  faster 


HURLETRON 


J?dpress  equipment?* 
Strong  for  Color 

Bob  Corlett  is  a  great  be^ 
ll^ver  in  run-of-paper  color  as 
vaSmble  adjunct  to  modernyfey 
newSjjmpers.  He  feels  thajr  un¬ 
der  present-day  comuetitive 
conditioSs,  newspaper^meed  a 
strong  na^onal  ROI^olor  ad¬ 
vertising  p^gram  yi  meet  the 
needs  of  adv^tiso/s.  With  the 
latest  automal^^olor  register 
— the  Hurletrow'Electric  Eye” 
— ROP  color  becomes  practical 
and  profitable  for  any  size 
newspaper,  he  asserted. 

”It  is  practical  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  curse  off  press 
registering,”  he  explained, 
*‘thus  eliminating  old-time  haz¬ 
ards  and  headaches  connected 
with  maintaining  color  regis¬ 
ter.” 

Better  ink  and  better  paper 
would  aid  newspapers  to  make 
further  strides  toward  high 
quality  printing,  using  the  lat- 
^t  in  highspeed  letter  press« 
ided.  "We  now  offei 


a  resul 
perimenik 
improve 
ment. 

“Before 
own  developi 
we  depended 
on  suggestions 
ments  that 
by  pressroom  s^ 
said  Mr.  Cork 
their  ideas  werj 
were  not  practi<j 
our  own  researc 
with  improveme 
adapted  to  ouj 
on  our  own  er 
ence.’ 

Startedi 

Bob  C(; 
year  atj 
Park,. 


Automatic  Register  Control 


FOR  ROP 


COLOR  - 


IT’S  AUTOMATIC  ...  set  it  and 
forget  it 

IT’S  ACCURATE . . .  holds  register 
of  all  colors  within  a  few  thousandths 
of  an  inch 


IT’S  CONSTANT  .  .  .  maintains 
register  at  all  operating  speeds 

IT’S  FAST  .  .  .  makes  high  speed 
corrections  at  splices  reducing  off- 
register  waste 


ITS  PROFITABLE  ...  as  proved 
in  plants  of  leading  dailies 

Want  details?  Write  today  for  our 
latest  booklet ...  no  obligation. 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Manufacturers  of:  Hurletron  R.O.P.  Color  Registrotton  Controls;  Automotic  Controls  of  Caliper  and  Weight 

on  Poper  ond  Eoard;  Center  line  and  Side  Web  Guide  Controls;  Cut*Off  ond  Bock^Up  Controls; 
"^Reprinted  from  an  article  in  Editor  &  PuUuher,  April  23,  Slitter  Controls;  Moisture  Controls. 
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PLANT  •  E(jLIP.MEN'i 


Innovations  Feature 
New  Riverside  Plant 


Eiverside,  Calif. 

Innovations  providing  comfort 
and  ease  for  customer  and  em¬ 
ploye  alike  mark  the  new  plant 
of  the  Riverside  Press  and  Ln- 
terprise. 

The  classified  advertiser  is 
seated  in  comfort.  A  compart- 
mented  lobby  counter  contains 
report  blanks  for  those  wishing 
to  advise  the  news  department 
of  social  items. 

Automatic  features  aid  em¬ 
ployes.  Advertising  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  copy  dispatch  department. 
Editorial  has  news  tubes  direct 
to  the  composing  room.  Circu¬ 
lation  boasts  a  new  type  of  pa¬ 
per  conveyor  that  loads  bun¬ 
dles  right  inside  the  waiting 
trucks. 

The  new  plant  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
newspapers  published  by  a  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  Howard  H. 
Hays  Sr.,  has  landscaped  gar¬ 
dens,  music  in  all  departments, 
and  novel  interior  features. 

The  problem  was  to  provide 


convenient  production  facilities 
for  newspapers  which  have 
virtually  doubled  combined  cii-- 
culations  in  10  years,  explains 
Arthur  A.  Culver,  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  1945  circulation  of 
the  morning  Enterprise  and  the 
evening  Press  totalled  17,997. 
The  March  1,  1955  figure  was 
35,930  for  a  99.9%  gain. 

The  present  circulation  figure 
is  above  the  36,000  mark,  with 
13,356  morning  and  22,776  dis¬ 
tribution  evenings,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  report.  An  89%  Riverside 
County  area  coverage  is 
claimed. 

The  new  building  is  basically 
of  one  story.  A  second  story  at 
the  rear  contains  the  circula¬ 
tion  mail  room.  Beneath  a  large 
portion  of  the  lift-slab  building 
is  a  basement  for  newsprint 
storage.  The  structure  provides 
48,000  square  feet  of  working 
space. 

The  structure  is  set  amidst 
a  landscaped  garden  that  fea¬ 
tures  olive'  trees  and  a  rare  hair 


BEST  BUFFALO  BUY 
for  SPENDING  POWER 


I  FOR  THE  COMPLETE 'STORY 
j  —oil  ft*  faett  cbmI  fl9««r*»— of 
'  W*t**rn  N*w  Yoft'i  8-caunty 
]  writ*  for  ft*  M«i*t 

i  Data  Book  pubtiihad  by  ft* 
'  Couri*r-Expr*«t. 


ROP  COLOR 


ovoilablc 
both  doily 
and  Sunday. 


Buffalo  ranks  sixth  among  the  14 
largest  metropolitan  areas  for  total 
retail  sales  per  family — second  in  auto¬ 
motive  sales  —  fifth  in  food  —  first  in 
hardware.  In  the  Buffalo  metropolitan 
area,  effective  buying  income  per  family 
in  1953  stood  8.2%  above  the  national 
average.  You  can  reach  these  spenders 
and  the  rest  of  the  rich  8-county 
Western  New  York  market  most 
economically  in  the  Daily  Courier- 
Express  —  most  completely  in  the 
Sunday  Courier-Express,  the  State’s 
largest  newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan. 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

i  W«..r„  N,w  York's  Only  Morning 

and  Sunday  Newspaper  p»ci6c  c««tt :  doyie  4  hawley 
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"SIT-DOWN"  COUNTERS  are  provided  at  advertising  departmsnfi 
of  the  Riverside  (Calif)  Press  and  Enterprise,  as  shown  in  this  vi«« 
presenting  the  classified  department  of  the  morning  and  eveninf 
newspapers. 


palm  with  five  prongs  springing 
from  the  main  root.  Automatic 
sprinkling  is  provided  in  the 
garden  through  installation  of 
a  locally-made  Moist-O-Matic 
system. 

At  one  side  is  a  parking  lot 
for  114  cars. 

I  Much  of  the  glass  used  for 
I  department  office  walls  is  made 
I  from  plastic  impregnated  with 
;  desert  flowers.  Both  retail  and 
,  classified  departments  have  "sit- 
down”  counters. 

I  Features  include  a  telephone 
I  system  providing  complete  in¬ 
tercommunication  throughout 
the  plant  and  night  control  as 
well  as  ample  outside  lines  for 
further  expansion ;  40  speakers 
!  pipe  music  throughout  the 
building;  a  complete  kitchen  for 
the  home  economist  and  a  lunch 
room  equipped  with  kitchen  fa¬ 
cilities. 

;  In  addition  to  a  staff  confe¬ 
rence  room,  the'  building  has  a 
large  conference  room  and 
equipment  in  the  latter  includes 
a  film-strip  projector,  screen 
and  sound  recorder. 

The  six-unit  Scott  press  was 
obtained  from  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Press,  It  is  capable 
of  a  70-page  collect  run  at  40,- 
000  copies  per  hour.  Two  color 
humps  and  two  balloon  formers 
are  being  installed  to  provide 
full  color. 

Newsprint  is  handled  with  a 
hydraulic  lift.  Papers  are  car¬ 
ried  by  conveyors  to  the  second 
story  mail  I’oom,  bundled,  drop¬ 
ped  and  directed  by  a  funnel 
projection  into  the  desired  truck. 
This  installation  designed  to 
eliminate  a  loading  dock,  runs 
across  the  rear  of  the  building. 
I  There  are  12  linecasting  ma¬ 


chines.  Five  are  capable  of  tele¬ 
typesetter  tape  use.  One  being 
used  as  a  spare.  There  are  posts 
set  up  for  three  tape-punchers. 

Equipment  includes  special 
cabinets  made  to  order  for  the 
filing  of  curved  mats.  In  the 
lobby,  a  X-shaped  desk  enables 
as  many  as  four  persons  to  use 
the  newspaper  files  at  a  time. 

Advertising  facilities  include 
a  special  work  area  for  display 
salesmen  who  are  making  up 
layouts  and  campaigns.  Divi¬ 
sions  include  quarters  for  the 
newspapers’  copy  and  cam¬ 
paign  service.  Under  the  adver¬ 
tising  department’s  dispatch 
system,  all  copy  goes  direct  to 
the  composing  room  in  envelopes 
containing  signature  cuts  and 
illustrations  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  messages.  Delivery  is 
by  tube.  Display  salesmen  them¬ 
selves  handle  no  mats. 

Mechanical  equipment  instal¬ 
lations  include  a  2,200-galion 
ink  storage  tank.  The  news¬ 
print  storage  facilities  will 
handle  800  tons  of  paper. 

Classified  facilities  include  a 
phone  monitoring  system.  There 
ai-e  five  phone  and  five  counter 
sales  women,  a  manager  and  j 
two  others.  They  handle  33,0C0 
classifieds  monthly  without 
stepping  from  the  building. 

The  opening  was  announced 
in  the  June  18  edition  of  more 
than  200  pages  containing  11 
tabloid  sections,  each  devoted 
to  a  section  of  Riverside  County. 
"Visitors  to  the  series  of  open 
house  tours  received  a  historical 
booklet  featuring  significant 
headlines  marking  milestones  in 
the  county’s  development  pr®* 
pared  by  Mr.  Hays  and  Hazel 
Selby,  historian. 
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Baseball 


'  I 


"  My  wife  wanted  me  to  look  nice 
for  the  hiy  game  today  to  she 
starched  my  uniform !  ” 

“  Might  at  well  throw  it  back. 
Nobody  would  believe  it  any- 
way !  ” 

“  Well,  that  was  fun,  dear.  I’ll 
wait  here  while  you  go  get  the 
car ! " 

Hosses  .  .  . 

r 

Boxing  .  .  . 

Bowling  . .  . 

"No.  5  it  acting  very  ttrangely. 

"You  ain’t  lotin’  confidence 

“  Now  I’m  not  suggesting 

Shall  we  order  a  taliva 

test  or 

in  me,  are  you  kid?  Haven’t 

anything,  Bidwell.  But  last 

go  bet  a  few  bucks  on 

him?  ” 

I  revived  you  after  every 

week  when  you  dropped  your 

tingle  fight  so  far?" 

ball  on  their  captain’s  foot 

we  won  three  games !  ’’ 

Hockey  .  .  . 

Tennis  .  .  . 

Track 

All  in  Sport 


"They  always  keep  a  life- 
Cnard  on  hand  juat  in  case 
the  refrigerating  unit  goes 
bad!  *• 


\  Chet  Adams  never  runs  out  of  gas!  Round  . 

the  calendar,  he  clocks  all  sports,  varies 
situations  with  the  seasons.  His  pocket-size  ^ 

/  ^  V  panel  is  a  sports  page  brightener  . .  .in  V 
^  ^  1  single  or  double  columns,  gets  maximum  1 

^  ^  eye  attention  from  the  minimum  space  ...  \ 

Notice  the  imprA  builds  fans,  following,  and  circulation!  \ 
wife's  forehand,  Por  additional  specimens  and  prices,  phone, 

\  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

\  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

^  o  »  T  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

i  syndicate  Inc.  Tribune  Tower,  aicago 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Sees  Economic  Factors 
Doubling  Want  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


CAMS  who  are  scratching 
their  curly  heads  as  they  watch 
the  classified  barometer  point 
to  fair  weather — perhaps  fair¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  want  ads 
this  year — may  be  concerning 
themselves  with  the  challenge 
of  1956  but,  according  to  Har¬ 
ry  Gwaltney,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  assistant  ad  manager 
and  an  ANCAM  founder,  they 
had  better  be  preparing  for  the 
real  want  ad  boom  that’s  due 
by  1965,  but  will  be  making  it¬ 
self  manifest  in  the  years  be¬ 
tween  too. 

Although  E  &  P  touched  upon 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Gwaltney’s 
carefully  documented  prediction 
in  its  roundup  story  of  the  re¬ 
cent  ANCAM  convention,  at 
which  he  was  the  keynote 
speaker,  a  closer  look  at  his 
figures  may  send  newspaper 
managements  scurrying  to 
ready  their  classified  facilities 


AT  THE  TOP  IN  ILLINOIS 


I5TH  IN  THE  NATION  IN 
TOTAL  POSTAL  SAVINGS 


2ND  LARGEST  MACHINE 
TOOL  CENTER  IN  THE  WORLD 


399  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforb  firgislrr-firpublir 

Rotkford,  lllinoii 


for  handling  twice  their  current 
volume  10  years  hence. 

According  to  Mr.  Gwaltney, 
want  ad  linage  is  not  alone  in 
vaulting  upward.  In  the  last  5 
years,  want  ad  revenues  have 
risen  25%  to  display’s  9%. 

Basing  his  belief  in  classi¬ 
fied’s  surge  on  various  economic 
factors  he  said:  “Every  segment 
of  our  economy  is  growing  and 
expanding.  Ten  years  is  a 
short  time,  but  there  may  well 
be  more  new  products,  more 
“advancement  in  automation, 
electronics;  and  more  new  ma¬ 
terials,  more  developments  and 
progress  in  science  and  medi¬ 
cines  than  in  any  decade  in  our 
history  .  .  . 

“There  will  be  50%  more 
school  age  children  in  1960  than 
today.  That  means  not  only 
more  schools  and  teachers,  but 
more  shoes,  dresses,  trousers, 
coats,  milk,  bread,  meat,  hous¬ 
ing — and  more  potential  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  users. 

Population  Growth 

“Total  population  in  1960  is 
now  estimated  at  170  million, 
up  5.5  million  from  April,  1955. 
The  same  5-year  increase  would 
give  us  over  175  million  in 
1965.  The  gross  national  product 
is  estimated  at  around  $365 
billion  for  this  year;  $425  in 
1960;  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  advisers  predict  $500 
billion  or  more  by  1965.” 

If  classified  is  as  vitally 


linked  to  the  nation’s  economy 
as  CAMS  and  their  publishers 
well  know  it  is,  then  want  ad 
growth  must  surely  follow  the 
projected  upward  spiral  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  our 
growing  disposable  income. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

Total  consumer  sales  were 
$234  billion  in  1954  and  1955  is 
running  ahead  of  1954.  In  1956 
the  consuming  public  will  have 
the  ability  to  increase  that  by 
$40  billion  and  still  save  well 
over  $20  billion.  With  the  gross 
national  product  of  $425  billion 
in  1960,  gross  personal  income 
is  projected  as  $322.4  and  dis¬ 
posable  income  at  $302.5  billion. 
With  a  $500  billion  gross 
product  in  1965,  that  personal 
income  may  well  exceed  $400 
billion  and  dispo.sable  income  of 
possibly  $360  billion,  or  50% 
over  1954. 

“No  one  can  guarantee  this 
forecast  of  our  economic  fu¬ 
ture,”  said  Mr.  Gwaltney. 
“However,  it  is  generally  ap¬ 
proved  by  students  of  our 
economy.  Groups  such  as  the 
National  Planning  Association, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  government  eco¬ 
nomists,  business  analysts,  and 
noted  researchers  “are  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  these  are 
reasonable  projections  of  our 
future  economic  potential.” 

In  the  past,  newspapers  have 
been  too  slow  in  recognizing 
coming  opportunities.  Mr. 
Gwaltney  said  “We  are  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  today’s  problem.s 
that  we  neglect  to  prepare  for 
the  greater  events  of  tomor¬ 
row.”  Not  many  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  1945  that  want  ads 
would  have  doubled  by  1955  yet 
the  business  outlook  then  was 
certainly  no  brighter  than  it 
is  today,  he  pointed  out.  Where 
retail  sales  in  ’45  were  $75.7 
billion,  no  one'  in  America 


would  have  projected  a  voIudk  i 
of  $180  billion  by  ’55.  By  the 
same  token,  he  said,  neither 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Departmot 
nor  union  officials  would  hive 
guessed  disposable  income 
would  have  zoomed  from  J150 
billion  in  ’45  to  a  possible  $260  I 
billion  in  ’55.  j 

Citing  the  determination  of 
a  group  of  upper  midwest  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  recentiy 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  to 
double  their  readership  by  '65, 

Mr.  Gwaltney  indicated  that 
doubling  want  ads  might  be  i 
worthy  and  “attainable”  target 
for  1965. 

• 

Two  Papers  Share 
Detroit  Guild  Awards 

Detroit  1 

Page  One  Awards  were  pi^-  3 
sented  by  the  Detroit  Newspa-  f 
per  Guild  recently,  seven  going 
to  members  of  the  Detroit  Free  p 
Press  and  five  to  Detroit  firm  I 
staffers.  f 

Dual  awards  were  made  in  | 
the  breaking  news  classification.  | 
One  went  to  the  Frete  Press  for  | 
coverage  of  the  slaying  of  a 
four-year-old  girl  and  arrest  of  ' 
the  youthful  killer.  Citations  ‘ 
went  to  Assistant  City  Editor 
William  Chapman,  Reporters 
Joe  Dowdall,  ^y  Courage,  Jack 
Sche'rmerhorn,  Collins  George, 
and  Photographers  Ray  Glonka 
and  Jimmy  Tafoya. 

The  Times  won  its  award  for 
the  handling  of  the  story  in 
which  a  Windsor  (Ont.)  fish 
peddler  hoaxed  Detroit  police 
officials  into  thinking  he  had 
a  solution  of  the  Walter  Reuth- 
er  shooting.  Staffers  named 
were  Ed  Breslin,  Jack  Crellin, 
Don  Gillard,  Ray  Girardin,  Will 
Hardy,  Tom  Joyce,  A1  Leader- 
man,  Frank  Morris,  Robert 
Murphy,  Margaret  Russell  and 
Elmer  'Williams. 

Other  awards:  Feature,  Paul¬ 
ine'  Sterling,  Free  Press;  public 
service  reporting.  Miller  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  Free  Press;  photo, 
Tony  Spina,  Free  Press;  col¬ 
umn,  Andy  Wilson,  Times.  ^ 
A1  Kaufman,  Lansing  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Times,  won  the  1 
individual  reporting  award  in  a 
love-triangle  murder  case. 

• 

Profitable  Meeting 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

It’s  a  fact:  the  1955  Sum¬ 
mer  convention  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  was 
profitable.  Jack  Sitton,  associa¬ 
tion  secretary,  reports  that  re¬ 
ceipts  totalled  $965,  plus  $75  j 
for  advertising,  and  expendi-  | 
tures  were  $804.82,  leaving  a  1 
balance  of  $.235.18.  I 


DAYS  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  ALL  FAITHS 

BY  DR.  HOWARD  V.  HARPER 

Here  is  a  week-end  religious  column  for  everyone.  It  is 
unmatched  for  its  variety  and  appeal.  Dr.  Harper  covers 
the  important  facts  about  all  religions  in  an  authentic, 
even  fascinating  way.  The  column  is  tops  in  reader 
interest.  We  suggest  you  write  for  proofs. 


The  World"  §  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 
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Dallas’  ^ 
business  is 
BIGGER  than 
Dallas 


Model  of  Dallas  Love  Field's 
new,  ultramodern  terminal  building 
now  under  construction 


OR  DALLAS  COUNTY  ...  OR  DALLAS'  C  &  RTZ 


Dallas  enplanes  more  passengers  than  any  of  36  entire  states 

. . .  more  Air  Mail  than  41  states  . .  .  more  cargo  than  37  states! 


You  can  depend  upon  The  News’  broader 
influence  and  larger  circulation  throughout  the 
Dallas  Market  for  a  greater  return  from  your 
advertising — because  ONLY  THE  DALLAS 
NEWS  COVERS  THE  DALLAS  MARKET! 


North  Texans  are  eternally  on  the  go! 
Their  movements  to,  from  and  through  Dallas 
make  Dallas  the  undisputed  aviation  capital  of 
the  Southwest.  Dallas  enplanes  more  passen¬ 
gers  than  Houston,  San  Antonio  and  Fort 
Worth  combined  . , .  more  Air  Mail  than  Hous¬ 
ton,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio  and  Fort 
Worth  .  .  .  more  cargo  than  Houston,  New 
Orleans,  San  Antonio,  Fort  Worth  and  Tulsa! 

From  throughout  the  large,  72-county 
Dallas  Market  North  Texans  come  to  Dallas 
to  buy,  sell,  borrow  and  shop,  and  for  the 
many  advantages  only  a  metropolitan  trade  and 
cultural  center  provides.  To  keep  up  with 
their  Dallas  interests,  they  depend  upon  The 
Dallas  News. 


According  to  Consumer  Markets'  Editor,  Edwin 
Goldstoin,  the  buying  of  non-residents  affected 
Dallas'  1954  sales  volume  os  follows: 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Food  Sales . 

General  Merchandise 
Home  Furnishings  .  . 
Automotive  Sales  .  . 


'Inctydes  both  direct  and  moil  order  tales 


ONLY  The  Dallas  News  covers  the  bigger  Dallas  Market  that  makes  Dallas  business  bigger  than  Dallas! 


DALLAS’  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER:  More  people  BUY  The  NEWS  . . .  more  people  READ  The  News 
are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other  North  Texas  newspaper. 


CRESMER  a,  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Natl.  Raprasantaliv*  •  Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  Datroit  •  Let  Angalat  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 


buyer 


FOR  I\’OW  we  will  leave  extraterrestrial 
matters  to  Junior's  out-of-this-world 
imagination.  To  the  retailer  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  space  has  a  very  down-to-earth  mean¬ 
ing  —  newspaper  space.  It  is  the  main 
source  of  sales  and  profits  in  her  store. 
So  far  in  195  5,  the  four  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  newspapers  have  published 
an  average  of  five  million  lines  of  retail 
advertising  every  month  —  the  greatest 
volume  in  years! 

One  newspaper  —  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  —  carries  the  bulk  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  America’s  third  largest  market. 


Media  Records  figures  show  that  local 
merchants  place  45%  of  their  own  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  advertising  in  The 
Times.  The  three  other  papers  share  the 
balance  in  a  24-16-15  percent  ratio. 

The  Times’  leadership  in  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  (and  in  every  other  major  classifica¬ 
tion  as  well)  is  traceable  to  best  results. 
The  effectiveness  of  advertising  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  stems  from  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  its  history  (442,878  daily; 
836,477  Sunday),  the  largest  circulation 
lead  ever  recorded,  and  the  greatest  home- 
delivered  circulation  in  the  West. 


First  of  all  in  advertising, 

news  and  features,  circulation  and  public  service 


Represented  by 


Cresmer  and  Woodward, 


Detroit,  Atlanta 


LOS  ANGELES 


and  San  Francisco 


PROGRESS 

THE  Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations 
has  the  potential  of  doing  great  things 
for  the  newspaper  industry  by  merely 
applying  engineering  techniques  to  old 
and  new  methods.  Up  until  now,  the 
hit  and  miss  or  trial  and  error  type  of 
testing  seems  to  have  been  normal  in 
newspaper  shops.  We  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  any  important  advances  that  may 
have  come  by  this  method,  but  the  INO 
technique  obviously  is  more  efficient  and 
promi.ses  better  results. 

Two  INO  projects  are  now  under  way. 
One  is  a  study  by  engineers  to  determine 
the  operating  economy  of  hot  metal  ver¬ 
sus  cold  metal  composition.  The  second 
is  an  engineering  analysis  of  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  to  find  ways  of  lower¬ 
ing  costs,  improving  methods,  etc. 

There  are  a  few  newspapers  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  cold  type  production. 
The  first  INO  project  should  provide  a 
time  .saving  short  cut  for  their  experi¬ 
mentation.  Results  of  the  study  should 
offer  at  least  a  tentative  answer  to  the 
question:  Does  this  new  method  reduce 
costs  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile  ? 
If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  it  may 
speed  adoption  of  the  cold  type  method 
throughout  the  industry. 

The  second  project  may  discover  w’ays 
to  improve  efficiency  and  cut  costs  in 
a  conventional  production  department.  If 
it  can  be  done  in  one  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  it  can  be  done  in  others.  After 
all,  newspapers  have  to  live  with  and 
utilize  present  methods  until  something 
different  comes  along  so  they  might  as 
well  take  steps  to  operate  present  equip¬ 
ment  most  economically. 

Newspapers  need  the  type  of  thinking 
that  created  the  Institute  and  which  now 
motivates  it.  Engineering  minds  applying 
engineering  principles  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  can  find  the  short  cuts  necessary 
to  reduce  costs  and  might  even  pioneer 
the  new  methods  and  processes  which 
are  so  vitally  needed. 

PRESS  HELP 

SOMEONE  once  said  the  influence  of  the 
press  is  on  the  wane.  Someone  else 
said  public  confidence  in  the  press  is 
waning.  However,  it  seems  that  others 
have  contrary  views. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  some¬ 
one  appealing  to  the  press  for  help  in 
solving  a  major  problem:  1.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Transit  Association 
urged  the  press  to  be  the  “catalyst”  in 
solving  the  downtown  transit  problem;  2. 
A  Massachusetts  official  asked  the  press 
to  help  solve  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem;  3.  The  press  is  called  upon  to 
reduce  slaughter  on  the  highways. 

They  wouldn’t  call  on  the  press  for 
help  if  they  didn’t  think  it  would  be  of 
some  value,  which  indicates  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  in  its  influence. 


I  rejoice  therefore  that  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  YOU  in  all  thingg. 

— If.  Corinthiang.  Vlll;  1. 


CIRCULATIONS  UP 

TOTAL  daily  newspaper  circulations  con¬ 
tinue  their  upward  climb  displaying  a 
healthy  growth  in  spite  of  the  increased 
competition  for  the  readers’  time. 

Whether  you  examine  the  results  of 
the  E  &  P-ABC  cross-section  study  or 
the  ABC  totals  for  the  U.S.,  both  of  which 
appeared  last  week,  you  will  note  that 
morning  and  evening  circulations  show 
sizeable  increases  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1955.  In  the  figures  for  all 
ABC  papers  this  amounts  to  an  increase 
of  more  than  500,000  copies  per  day. 

Readers  may  notice  that  the  percentage 
increase  figures  for  the  ABC  totals  and 
the  E  &  P  cross-section  vary,  and  they 
may  ask  why  our  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  cross-section  figure  which 
happens  to  be  the  larger.  The  query  may 
point  out  that  the  total  ABC  figure  shows 
a  loss  for  Sunday  papers  while  the  cross- 
.section  figure  .shows  an  increase. 

The  E  &  P  study  has  been  conducted 
annually  since  1943.  The  same  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  included  since  that  time, 
with  minor  exceptions  due  to  consolida¬ 
tions,  mergers,  etc.  The  total  ABC  figures 
were  not  available  to  us  prior  to  1953. 
E  &  P  feels,  therefore,  that  the  cross- 
section  study  which  lists  the  newspapers 
by  name  and  circulation  gives  a  better 
comparative  picture  year  by  year.  It 
also  permits  an  analysis  of  whether  the 
majority  of  newspapers  are  having  gains 
or  losses  which  is  not  possible  with  the 
total  ABC  figures. 

For  instance:  of  the  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  listed  by  E  &  P,  78.2%  showed 
circulation  increases;  71.1%  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  papers  showed  gains;  and  74.1%  of 
the  Sunday  papers  showed  increases. 

There  are  local  circumstances  affecting 
the  circulation  of  every  newspaper.  Totals 
might  be  affected  by  spectacular  losses 
or  gains  in  a  few  spots.  These  figures 
show  the  vast'  majority  of  newspapers 
moving  ahead. 


CHANGE  IN  CLIMATE 

WE’VE  all  been  through  something  like  ! 

this  before,  so  your  guess  is  as  good  u  ■ 
ours  on  how  long  it  will  last,  but  the  eas-  ‘ 
ing  of  restriction  on  U.S.  correspondents 
in  Russia  is  worth  noting. 

We  are  told  that  correspondents  in 
Moscow  are  being  invited  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  and  parties  to  which  they  never  had 
access  before.  Additional  staffers  from 
the  U.S.  are  needed  and,  what’s  more, 
are  being  admitted.  It  seems  that  U.S. 
newsmen  are  being  given  visas  by  the 
score  and  without  previous  delays.  Some 
have  been  permitted  to  travel  widely  in 
Russia  and  Siberia. 

Add  to  this  the  friendly  attitude  of 
Molotov  to  newsmen  and  others  during 
his  visit  here.  The  release  of  prisoners 
and  “turncoats”  by  the  Red  Chine.se.  The 
invitation  by  Khruschev,  while  calling  on 
Tito,  to  U.S.  newsmen  to  visit  Russia. 
The  visit  of  U.S.  wrestling  and  chess 
teams  to  Moscow,  and  the  Russian  agri¬ 
cultural  delegation  to  the  U.S. 

Then  comes  an  invitation  from  a  Red 
Chinese  general  in  Korea  to  Allied  news¬ 
men  to  attend  a  press  conference  at 
Panmunjom.  And  an  American  general 
forbid  them  to  attend.  Why?  i 

The  general  couldn’t  see  why  the  j 
Commies  should  be  allowed  to  spread  ' 
their  propaganda  in  this  way.  How 
naive  does  he  think  the  Allied  corre¬ 
spondents  are?  And,  isn’t  Panmunjom 
supposed  to  be  United  Nations  territory? 
Aren’t  our  reporters  in  Moscow  exposed 
to  the  same  propaganda? 

The  Pentagon  backed  up  the  general’s 
decision  which  is  to  be  expected  but  is 
not  understandable.  If  the  big  brass' 
thinking  were  followed  logically  we 
wouldn’t  have  any  correspondents  in 
Moscow  because  they  might  be  exposed 
to  Communist  propaganda. 

COOPERATION 

CLIFFORD  A.  Shaw,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
is  promoting  an  idea  to  set  up  an  annual 
conference  of  the  heads  of  the  major 
industry  associations  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  coordinate  their  activities. 

This  sounds  like  a  good  idea.  As  he 
says,  each  association  is  now  in  the  habit 
of  plowing  its  own  field  without  regard 
for  what  the  others  might  be  doing.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Shaw  adds  they  may  be  doing 
this  “without  knowing”  what  the  others 
are  doing. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  modestly,  • 
there  is  no  excuse  for  that.  The  import-  , 
ant  activities  of  all  the  major  associations 
are  reported  fully  in  the  weekly  columns 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  A  thorough  read¬ 
ing  might  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
proposed  annual  meeting  but  it  would 
certainly  complement  and  facilitate  its 
work. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

JOHN  L.  MELLINGER,  since  1950  retail  advertising  manager 
of  Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been  promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager.  He  will  act  as  assistant  to  Ad  Director 
G  B.  Otis  in  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  retail  and 
general  advertising.  Mr.  Mellinger  joined  the  Eureka  Newspapers 
nine  years  ago. 

*  •  • 

JOHN  J.  BROUGHAN,  since  1943  advertising  manager  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gaaette,  has  been  named  assistant 
general  manager  of  that  newspaper.  He  is  also  an  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Franklin  Publishing  (Zorp.,  newly-organized  corpora¬ 
tion  which  operates  the  paper.  He  joined  the  paper  in  1933, 
working  in  the  circulation  department. 

•  *  * 

DAVE  DAHLBERG,  advertising  manager  of  the  Gallup  (N.M.) 
Independent,  has  been  promoted  to  associate  publisher.  A  for¬ 
mer  Belen  (N.M.)  Newa-Bulletin  advertising  manager,  Mr.  Dahl- 
berg  joined  the  Independent  last  Jan.  1  as  an  ad  salesman. 

•  *  * 

BYRON  W.  MITCHELL,  son-in-law  of  W.  P.  Williams,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Fulton  (Ky.)  Daily  Leader,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  paper.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  named  editor. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


John  S.  Knight — honored  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature  at  its  clos¬ 
ing  session  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Resolutions  were  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
«  *  * 

A.  Reed  Sarratt  Jr. — direc¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Winaton -Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel — elected  president 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Sympho¬ 
ny  Association. 

*  V  * 

Grover  E.  Shipton  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal  and  Register.  Mr. 
Shipton,  son  of  A.  W.  Shipton, 
president  of  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
has  not  announced  his  future 
business  plans.  Mr.  Shipton  has 
been  employed  by  the  Copley 
Press  since  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Journalism  in  1938. 

*  *  * 

Palmer  Hoyt  —  publisher  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet  — 
named  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  business  and  advertising 
executives  which  will  plan 
Brand  Names  Day-1956. 

*  *  * 

Lucius  Beebe — publisher  of 
the  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Enterprise  —  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Nevada 
Board  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  by  Gov.  Russell  of  Nevada. 
*  «  * 

W'lLLiAM  J.  Cary  Jr. — named 
assistant  publisher  of  the 


Orange  (Calif.)  News.  He  also 
continues  as  managing  editor. 
W.  H.  Thurman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Burton  Lewis  —  a  Canadian 
newspaper  and  trade  publica¬ 
tion  editor  of  wide  experience — 
named  editor  of 
Canadian  Mar¬ 
ks  t  s,  monthly 
magazine  of  the 
Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  been  editor 
of  daily  papers 
in  the  provinces 
of  Ontario, 

British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Saskatchewan,  and  also 
in  the  U.S.,  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahamas.  In  the  industrial 
magazine  field  he  has  edited 
Canadian  Aviation,  Canadian 
Shipping  and  Industrial  Pro¬ 
gress. 

*  *  * 

JOH  N  Cre  VIERE  —  editor-pub- 
lisher  of  the  De  Pere  (Wis.) 
Journal-Democrat  —  completed 
50  years  of  association  with  the 
newspaper. 

«  *  * 

Ulla  E.  Bauers — with  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  since 
September,  1952 — resigned  from 
his  post  of  executive  editor.  No 
successor  has  been  named. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Taylor — managing 
editor  of  the  Statesville  (N.C  ) 
Record  and  Landmark  the  past 
18  months — resigned  and  will  be 
succeeded  temporarily  by  Homer 


Lewis 
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Keever,  Statesville  teacher  and 
writer.  His  future  plans  were 
not  announced. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  H.  Major  Jr.,  director 
of  public  relations  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
has  been  promoted  to  adjunct 
assistant  professor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Long 
Island  University,  Brooklyn. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Cyril  E.  Deese — retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  since  1945 
— appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Gazette’s  Radio  Station 
KLRA.  Lloyd  B.  Sickel  be¬ 
comes  acting  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gazette. 

Mr.  Deese  joined  the  Gazette 
in  1932  as  national  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Sickel  started  with  the 
Gazette  in  1937  as  a  carrier  and 
became  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff  in  1947. 

*  *  * 

Sebie  S.mith — son-in-law  of 
R.  F.  Hudson  Sr.,  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  —  joined  the  staff 
as  purchasing  agent.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  engineering 
staff  of  WSFA-TV,  Montgo¬ 
mery. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Truman  Temple  —  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  labor  re¬ 
porter — now  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  paper  succeeding  Alan 
Johnson  who  joined  General 
Electric  Co.’s  news  bureau,  that 
city. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Nash — veteran  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News — on  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

*  *  * 

Robert  V.  Liggett  —  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  copy  edi¬ 


tor  and  since  1951  director  of 
the  Tribune’s  St.  Joseph-Benton 
Harbor  news  bureau — promoted 
to  Michigan  state  editor. 

«  «  « 

Dick  Fisher  —  until  recently 
editor  of  the  Hugo  Eastern 
Colorado  Plainsman — now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Aurora  (Colo.)  Advo¬ 
cate. 

V  *  « 

George  Keyes — now  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Oklahoma  County  News, 
one  of  three  weeklies  published 
by  his  father  Chester  A.  Keyes, 
who  has  retired. 

*  V  * 

Norwood  C.  Middleton — with 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  since 
1949  serving  as  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  as  well  as  political 
and  legislative  reporter — named 
news  editor  of  the  Times. 

«  *  * 

James  Minehan  —  recent 
Union  College  graduate — joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Vestal 
(N.  Y.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Audrey  Wood — now  city  editor 
of  the  Berkley  (W.Va.)  Raleigh 
Register  succeeding  Charles  L. 
Hurst.  Mel  Verost  has  become 
senior  reporter.  New  additions 
to  the  staff  are:  Kitty  Hill  and 
John  Davenport. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Lowe — columnist  for 
the  Montreal  Star — in  New 
York  to  do  a  series  of  columns 
on  the  Big  City. 

•  *  * 

Charlotte  Taubman — as.sist- 
ant  to  the  radio-TV  editor  on 
the  Cleveland  Press  —  named 
Teen  Editor.  She  succeeds  Rus¬ 
ty  Brown  who  resigned  to  join 
her  husband  in  New  Delhi,  In¬ 
dia. 

*  *  * 

Elie  S.  Rogers  —  new  staff 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


When  Is  The  Best  Time 

TO  GO  FISHING? 

SOLUNAR  TABLES  GIVE  EXACT  HOURS 

ESPECIALLY  CALIBRATED  FOR  YOUR  TERRITORY 

John  Alden  Knizht’a  acitntilic  tabica  tall  the  beat  timea  of  each 
day  for  liahinK  and  hunting,  and  they  have  been  teated  in  more  than 
100  newapapera  for  the  paat  aeven  yeara.  They  take  only  a  couple 
of  inchea  of  apace,  and  they  are  figured  to  the  minute  for  your  own 
territory. 

Send  For  Samples  And  Terms 
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writer  for  the  Sterling  (Colo.) 
Journal  Advocate — awarded  the 
British  Empire  Medal  “in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  during  the  hostilities  in 
Korea.”  He  was  with  the  First 
Commonwealth  Division  for  10 
months. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Bette  Batty — new  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter  -  Herald  suc- 
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ceeding  Mrs.  Phyllis  South- 
well,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Croswell — recent  Wake 
Forest  graduate  and  former 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
reporter  —  joined  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
staff.  Other  new  additions  to 
the  staff  are:  Faye  O’Neal,  on 
the  state  desk ;  David  Cooper 
and  Beverly  Lake  Jr.,  re¬ 
porters;  and  ViRTiE  Stroup, 
former  women’s  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star,  in  the 
women’s  department. 

*  «  7|C 

Mark  Wren — formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rock  Island  (III.) 
Argus  returned  to  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier 
staff  as  a  reporter.  He  used  to 
work  on  the  N&C’s  sports  staff. 
Charles  West  —  formerly  a 
temporary  newsman  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Columbia,  S. 
C. — also  joins  the  reportorial 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Dunbar — Cincinnati 
Times-Star  assistant  promotion 
director — now  author  of  a  new 
copyrighted  column  in  that  pa¬ 
per  about  theatrical,  movie,  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  stars,  running  sev¬ 
eral  days  a  week. 

* 

Louise  Marston — society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal  —  has  been  released 
from  Madison  General  Hospital 
where  she  was  taken  June  24 
with  a  gall  bladder  ailment. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mildred  Smith — Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser- Journal  coun¬ 
ty  news  reporter  for  27  years — 
given  a  citation  by  the  Alabama 
Association,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  for  her  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  Future 
Farmer  work  in  Alabama  dur¬ 
ing  its  26  years  of  existence. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"You  haven't  had  an  ad  In  the  State  Journal  in  eight  monthsl" 


Paul  Holtz  —  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Daily  Boomerang  now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sweet  Home  (Ore.) 
New  Era.  He  replaces  Kenneth 
Payne,  present  editor,  who  has 
i'esig:ned  to  accept  a  high  school 
teaching  position  at  Sweet 
Home. 

a  e  e 

Tom  Hils — left  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  editorial  staff  for 
a  position  as  associate  editor  of 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

*  a  a 

Frances  Becker  —  recent 
University  of  Missouri  graduate 
— ^joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  . 

a  a  a 

Vincent  Spezzano  —  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  and  a  recent 
city  desk  reporter  for  the  St. 


Louis  Globe-Democrat — joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  Marcia  Rock — who  for 
more  than  two  years  wrote  a 
teenage  column  weekly  for  the  I 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  ! 
News — joined  the  city  staff  as  a 
reporter. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Gray — of  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Observer — awarded 
the  Airborne  Association’s 
“Ernie”  for  1954  editorial  serv¬ 
ice  to  national  defense. 

a  a  a 

Robert  W.  Krause  —  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald- Journal  and 
Herald- American  (Sunday)  — 
named  to  the  editorial  writing  , 
staff  of  the  newspapers.  Re-  j 
placing  him  in  the  sports  de-  » 
partment  is  Richard  LeFever.  S 
(Continued  on  page  37)  jj 
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F.  E.  Baldwin  —  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette — returned  to  work 
after  a  long  siege  of  illness. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Paley — photographer 
on  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News — at  home  recuper¬ 
ating  with  a  broken  ankle. 

a  a  a 

Art  Myers — formerly  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
— ^joined  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  copy  desk. 

a  a  a 

William  V.  Thompson — June 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Com¬ 
munications — joined  the  staff  of 
the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  as  news  editor  and  spe¬ 
cial  writer. 


VIGNETTES 

OF 

LIFE 

AMERICA’S 

FUNNIEST 

SATIRE 

IN  FULL  COLOR 


After  40  years  of  maintaining 
its  leadership  VIGNETTES 
OF  LIFE  is  still  the  country’s 
funniest  satire. 

Snappy  modern  art  with 
humor  geared  to  the  changing 
American  scene  make  VIG- 
NE’ITES  OF  UFE  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  popular  feature  in 
many  leading  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  released  in  full 
color,  standard  page,  1/3 
standard  page  and  full  tabloid 
page. 

We  suggest  you  contact  us 
now  for  current  proofs  and 
rates. 
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Marvin  M.  Epstein — editor 
in  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  —  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Cineinnoti  (Ohio)  Timea- 
Star  as  copy  editor.  He  had 
been  with  the  AP  since  1952. 

♦  *  ♦ 

KuYK  Logan — named  chief  of 
the  Norman  Bureau  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  Mr.  Logan  succeeds 
Mike  Blatz,  who  has  accepted 
a  post  with  the  Independent  Oil 
Producers  Association  in  Austin, 
Tex. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Charles  A.  Betts — chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  —  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  assistant  to 
New  York  Attorney  General 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  He  succeeds 
Ralph  Ober,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Times,  who  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  attorney  general 
attached  to  the  Monopolies  and 
Anti-Trust  Division  Sept.  1. 

*  *  * 

Roger  M.  Dove  —  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  reporter  — 
joins  Gov.  Ribicofrs  office  staff 
about  Aug.  1,  as  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
at  a  salary  of  approximately 
$10,400  a  year. 

*  n  * 


©bttuarij 

William  S.  Abbott,  68,  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  in  Paris,  June  19. 

*  *  * 

Rudolph  Lee,  78,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Praire 
(Minn.)  Leader,  one  of  the  best 
known  weeklies  in  Minnesota, 
July  5. 

*  *  * 

Harold  C.  Burr,  71,  baseball 
writer  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
from  1944  until  its  suspended 
publication  last  Winter,  July  7. 
Mr.  Burr  had  also  worked  for 
the  New  York  Post. 

*  «  * 

William  A.  Ritscher  Jr.,  85, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  (N.J.)  Citizen,  July  6. 

*  *  * 

Paul  M.  Paine,  86,  former 
associate  editor  and  drama  cri¬ 
tic  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  July  3. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  F.  Hammons,  55,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Osage  City 
(Kas.)  Journal-Free  Pr?aa,  July 
5. 

*  *  * 

Helen  De  Motte,  81,  music 
critic  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News,  July  9. 


of  the  people  (15  years  and  older)  in  households  owning 
two  or  more  cars,  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 

arc  News  readers- 

. . .  and  you’ll  find  other  astonishing  information 
about  the  buying  habits  of  the  readers  of  all 
New  York  newspapers,  first  time  available  in 

Profile  c^i+ie  millions 

...  a  survey  based  on  10,349  personal  interviews, 
made  by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. 
in  the  Fall  of  1954.  Shown  in  visual  presentation,  by 
appointment  only.  Inquire  any  New  York  News  office. 
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Donald  W.  Bush  Jr.  —  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Tulsa  Daily  World  and 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  public  re¬ 
lations  department — joined  the 
staff  of  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  as  information  as¬ 
sistant. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  James  W.  Wolfenden — 
former  reporter-desk  man  for 
the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  — 
joined  faculty  of  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  as 
assistant  professor  in  history. 

*  «  « 

James  Creamer  —  former 
state  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal — now  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Ingalls  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation,  Pasca¬ 
goula,  Miss. 

*  *  * 

Don  Worrell  —  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News — named  assistant 
public  information  officer  at 
the  Army  ordnance  guided  mis¬ 
sile  and  rocket  development 
center,  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 


«  *  * 

Hugh  J.  Powell,  78,  former 
publisher  of  the  Coffeyvills 
(Kas.)  Journal,  and  owner  of 
Radio  Station  KGGF,  Coffey- 
ville,  July  6. 

«  *  * 

Victor  I.  Knowles,  65,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  weekly  Elk- 
ville  (Ill.)  Journal,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun,  July  3. 

*  «  • 

Arthur  Willard  Carstens, 
59,  secretary  to  John  S.  Knight, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  June  23.  Mr. 
Carstens  had  also  served  the 

newspaper  as  secretary  to  the 

treasurer. 

• 

Watch  Your  Step! 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Edwin  Sharer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Century-Enter¬ 
prise,  is  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  suffered  when  he  fell 
through  a  floor  register  into  the 
heating  duct  of  the  furnace  in 
his  newspaper  office.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  shoulder. 


Mens  shirt  buyers 

of  the  men  (15  years  and  older)  living  in  New 
York  City  &  suburbs  who  bought  shirts  last  year 

are  News  readers- 

Daily  News  men  readers  total  2,490,000  . . .  and  buy 
most  of  the  suits,  slacks,  socks,  shoes,  hats,  sold  here  . . . 
have  most  of  the  cars,  jobs,  new  homes.  Now  for  the 
first  time  advertisers  can  learn  about  buying  habits 
of  all  New  York  City  newspaper  readers  in 

of  the  millions 

now  being  presented  visually  to  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  Inquire  any  New  York  News  oflSce. 

{Copyri^  1956  by  New$  SyndieaU  Co.,  Jne.) 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

It  Was  Editor^ s  Duty 
To  Say:  ^This  Deal  Stinks’ 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


In  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gas¬ 
ton  Citizen  on  Jan.  8,  1954  an 
editorial  headed,  “Hardly  A 
Bargain  At  $30  A  Front  Foot,” 
criticized  the  purchase  of  a 
shabby  piece  of  property  by  the 
City  for  the  sum  of  $3,000. 

“We  may  be  a  lone  voice 
speaking  out  against  such  wis¬ 
dom  and  non-arbitrated  use  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  but  we 
still  believe — with  or  without 
the  sewage  line — that  this  deal 
stinks,”  the  editorial  concluded. 

In  the  suit  brought  by  the 
mayor  it  was  claimed  that  the 
editorial  was  malicious  and 
false,  that  it  charged  him  as 
well  as  the  city  councilmen  with 
malfeasance  and  misconduct, 
humiliated  and  disgraced  him 
and  that  the  publisher,  although 
requested  so  to  do,  had  refused 
to  apologize.  Actual  damages. 


the  mayor  claimed,  were  $75,- 
000  in  addition  to  punitive 
damages  to  which  he  contended 
he  was  entitled.  (87  S.  E.  2nd 
210,  North  Carolina.) 

A  decision  in  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  Dunkirk  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Observer,  based  on 
the  lack  of  ability  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  coach  of  a  local  high  school, 
was  cited  by  the  North  Carolina 
court  as  authority  for  the 
absolution  of  the  Gaston  Citizen 
of  the  charges  in  this  suit. 

“Everyone  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
ment  on  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  provided  he 
does  so  fairly  and  with  an  hon¬ 
est  purpose,”  the  court  com¬ 
mented.  “Such  criticism  fairly 
and  honestly  made  is  not  libel¬ 
ous,  however  strong  the  terms 
of  censure  may  be.” 

In  its  conclusion  that  the  Gas¬ 


ton  Citizen’s  charge  was  not 
libelous,  the  court  added, 

“Boiled  down  to  its  essence 
the  article  complained  of,  says 
the  editor  is  informed  that  the 
city  council  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  two  with  the  verbal  backing 
of  the  mayor,  has  purchased  a 
‘shabby’  lot  in  Gastonia  for 
$3,000,  ‘that  the  purchase  is  not 
a  bargain,’  but  is  a  ‘wasteful 
and  non-arbitrated  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  money’  and  that  the  editor 
of  the  paper  believes  the  deal 
smells. 

“The  article  does  not  charge 
and  the  complaint  does  not  al¬ 
lege  that  the  mayor  exerted  or 
attempted  to  exert  any  influ¬ 
ence,  improper  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  council  or  did  or  in¬ 
tended  to  do  anything  more 
than  give  his  verbal  support 
to  their  decision. 

“The  article,  when  fairly  and 
impartially  construed  does  not 
have  the  meaning  the  plaintiff 
seeks  to  give  it.  The  editor  of 
the  paper  charges  the  wasteful, 
not  corrupt,  use  of  public  mon¬ 
ey.  The  expenditure  of  public 
money  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  to  charge  the  council  with 
bad  judgment  is  not  libelous. 
One  of  the  functions  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  give  information 
about  public  affairs  and  how 
public  officials  are  carrying  on 
the  public  business.  So  long  as 
that  qualified  privilege  is  not 
abused  an  action  for  libel  can¬ 
not  be  maintained.” 

The  court  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  West  Virginia 
appellate  court  which  said: 

“It  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
has  a  duty,  as  distinguished 
from  a  privilege,  the  former 
giving  rise  to  the  latter,  to 
make  known  and  discuss  matters 
which  relate  to  government  and 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  in 
the  community  which  it  serves.” 

• 

$24M  Libel  Suit  Filed 
Against  Wisconsin  Paper 

Peshtigo,  Wis. 

A  $24,000,000  libel  suit  has 
been  filed  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
against  the  Peshtigo  Times  and 
its  editor,  Leo  J.  Pesch. 

Mrs.  Audrey  I.  Cutting,  for¬ 
merly  of  Pestigo,  charged  the 
paper  published  a  “malicious, 
slanderous,  libelous  and  vindic¬ 
tive  newspaper  article  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1955.”  A  total  of 
17  individuals  and  business  es¬ 
tablishments  are  now’  being 
sued  by  Mrs.  Cutting  for  a 
total  of  approximately  $47,000 

I  000. 


Item  Petitions 
Supreme  Court 

New  Orleani 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  been  peti- 
tioned  by  the  Item  Company, 
publishers  of  the  New  Orleant 
Item,  to  review  a  decision  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  th« 
Fifth  Circuit  in  the  company’i 
case  against  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  case'  in¬ 
volves  the  New  Orleans  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  demand  for  con¬ 
fidential  information  about 
merit  raises  in  pay.  The  Circuit 
Court  ruled  for  the  union. 

The  newspaper  set  forth  that 
the  question  presented  for  re¬ 
view  is: 

“Does  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  require  an  em¬ 
ployer,  in  bargaining  with  at 
union  of  which  all  affected  em¬ 
ployes  are  members,  to  dis¬ 
close  detailed  confidential  in¬ 
formation  as  to  merit  wage  in¬ 
creases  given,  concededly  with¬ 
out  discrimination,  to  members 
of  the  union,  when  the  question 
of  merit  raises  had  expressly 
been  excluded  from  the  subjects 
of  bargaining,  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  had  no  relevance  to 
any  phase  of  the  bargaining, 
and  the  union  could  convenient¬ 
ly  obtain  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  from  its  owm  members  if 
they  weie  willing  to  disclose 
it?” 

• 

Law  Suit  Over  News 
Picture  Dismissed 

Justice  Edgar  J.  Nathan  Jr., 
of  New  York  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  the  complaint  in  an 
action  brought  by  Dorothea 
Bond,  and  others,  against  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
the  Associated  Press  this  week. 

Triangle  was  sued  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “Official  Detective 
Stories.”  The  complaint  charged 
that  the  magazine  published 
the  names  and  photograph  of 
Mrs.  Bond  and  her  two  sons 
without  their  consent,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Code. 
AP  was  charged  with  furnish¬ 
ing  the  photograph. 

The  article  dealt  with  the 
shooting  of  Police  Sergeant 
Clinton  Bond,  husband  of  Dor¬ 
othea,  as  he  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  a  robbery. 

Justice  Nathan  ruled  that 
the  picture  of  the  family  of  the 
slain  police  officer  constitutes 
part  of  a  current  report  of 
a  newsworthy  item  and  the 
plaintiffs  had  no  right  of  re¬ 
covery. 


We  don't  wish  to  be  didactic,  but  you  can't 
reach  Orlando  and  Central  Florida  and  the 
Orange  Blossom  Trail  country  with  Miami,  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Tampa  newspapers.  We  have  up  a 
road-block. 

In  our  Five  Counties  we  outsell  all  of  these 
papers  put  together  three  to  one  .  .  .  You  can 
reach  these  400,000  people  only  through  The 
Florida  Magazine ,  a  home-edited,  home-printed 
standard  size  supplement  localized  from  a  to 
izzard. 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR 
Martin  Andersen,  editor,  owner,  galley  boy. 

Nat.  Rep;  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
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Little  Leagues  mean  Local  Interest 

When  photo-iournalism  tells  the  story! 

From  a  report  by  the  Rome,  Go.,  News-Tribune 

Sport  page  readership  takes  a  terrific  jump  “With  us  local  pictures  are  like  local 
when  Mom  n  Dad  start  looking  it  over  for  stories  . . .  they  rank  first  in  importance.  Con- 
pictures  of  Junior  in  action  in  the  Little  sequently  every  member  of  our  news  staff 

League  games.  Ed  I.  Bernd,  Editor  of  the  has  become  an  enthusiastic  photographer. 

Rome,  Georgia,  News-Tribune  tells  it:  We  probably  use  more  local  photos  than 

“Hundreds  of  kids  are  mixed  up  in  the  any  other  paper  our  size . . .  from  150  to  as 

Little  League  in  Rome.  So,  when  they  held  high  as  220  every  month.  And  they  cover  all 

the  state  tournament  here,  we  planned  a  big,  kinds  of  subjects,  spot  news,  society,  fea- 

special  ‘LL’  layout  on  our  sport  page.  Well  tures,  sports  and  area.  Putting  our  Fairchild 

. . .  people  read  that  page  who  had  never  Scan-A-Graver  to  work  this  way  has  been 

cracked  the  sport  section  in  their  lives.  We  enormously  profitable.” 

could  tell  it  from  the  big  demand  for  extra  .  You  can  also  copitolize  on  local  interest  through  the 

copies  of  the  paper.  And  we  could  tell  it  imaginative  use  of  photo-journalism  .  .  .  and  the  con- 

from  the  tremendous  crowds  that  showed  trolled,  economical  reproduction  mode  possible  by 

up  for  the  games.  Scon-A-Grover.  Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 

ment,  Inc.,  88-06  Von  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica, 

(I  to  r)  Sports  Ed.  Bob  Honson,  (Sj.  Y.,  Deot.  100-12A. 

Photographer  Don  Roberts  and  Edi*  ^ 

tor  Bernd  plan  the  ''LL''  layout. 

Background  of  awards  attests  to 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  I 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Seen  Widening 
Serviees  to  Newspapers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Morris  Shorr,  newly-elected 
president  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
does  not  see 
any  problems 
confronting  cir¬ 
culation  manag¬ 
ers  that  alert¬ 


Shorr 


ness,  common 
sense  and  co¬ 
operation  can¬ 
not  prevent. 

The  h  a  r  d- 
working  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.I.)  Call  so  expressed 
himself  following  his  elevation 
to  the  top  post  in  ICMA.  As 
first  vicepresideht  this  past 
year,  Mr.  Shorr  was  program 
chairman  of  the  Sun  Valley 
convention  at  which  seminars 
and  panel  discussions  covered 
many  phases  of  circulation 
management. 

“ICMA  will  continue  to  grow 
through  continued  and  increas¬ 
ing  services  to  its  membership,” 
he  told  E&P.  “The  efforts  of 
the  ICMA  Central  Bureau  in 
Dallas  and  of  the  officers  will 
be  to  further  the  interests  of 
our  members  and  to  make 


ICMA  of  greater  value  to  the 
publishing  industry  during  the 
coming  year.” 


Began  in  19.30 

For  Morris  Shorr,  his  election 
as  president  culminated  a  ca- 
I'eer  which  he  began  as  a  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  newspaperboy.  He 
joined  the  Call’s  circulation  de¬ 


partment  as  a  full-time  employe 
in  1930  and  was  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  1937.  His 
elevation  to  the  presidency,  co¬ 
incidentally,  marked  his  25th 
year  with  the  Call  as  a  full¬ 
time  employe. 

Mr.  Shorr  fortified  himself 
for  the  problems  faced  by  cir¬ 
culation  executives  when  he  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  law  evenings 
early  in  his  newspaper  career. 
He  received  a  bachelor  of  law 
degree  from  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1932. 

During  the  war  years,  he  su¬ 
pervised  the  second  highest  sale 
of  war  savings  stamps  by  news- 
paperboys  in  New  England,  in 
which  Call  carriers  sold  over 
$4,000,000  worth  of  war  stamps. 
In  1946,  Mr.  Shorr  received  a 
medallion  from  the  Treasury 
Department  for  directing  this 
campaign. 

In  1944  and  again  in  1950, 
he  received  an  ICMA  award  for 
the  best  year-around  promotion 
of  newspaperboys  in  the  Call 
circulation  bracket,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  effective  use  of  news 
and  feature  stories  about  car¬ 
riers.  The  Call  has  likewise  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  on 
several  occasions  in  the  annual 
ICMA  newspaperboy  promotion 
contest. 

Mr.  Shorr  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
in  1946.  He  was  Rhode  Island 
chairman  of  the  Newspaperboy 
Welfare'  Committee  for  five 
years  ending  in  19.51.  He  has 


New  Newspaper 
Circulation  Programs 


tailored  to  your  needs.  Write  for 
information  and  list  of  newspapers 
now  using  our  cost 
reducing  service. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 


35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CHICAGO  1,  III. 


been  equally  active  in  ICMA  Hicks,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Pott. 
activities,  having  served  as  Gazette  as  second  vicepresident 


chairman  of  the  ICMA  member¬ 
ship,  Question  Box  and  Official 
Bulletin  committees. 


Introducing  New 
ICMA  3rd  VP 

Newest  member  of  the  ICMA 
“official  family”  is  James  M. 
Rankin,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  Cap- 
p  e  r  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.,  who 
was  elected 
third  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ICMA 
at  the  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  convention. 

Jim  Rankin  is 
not  a  newcomer, 
however,  to 
ICMA  organizational  activities. 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  or  directors  for  seven 
years  and  has  been  chairman  of 


Rankin 


The  latter  two  “ve^eps”  have 
been  “introduced”  to  E4P 
readers  in  the  past,  but  their  i 
respective  careers  in  circulation  j 
bear  repeating  again.  | 

Mr.  Aronoff  started  in  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  school  boy, 
selling  papers  on  street  cor- 
ners.  Upon  leaving  school,  he 
joined  the  old  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Journal  as  a  street  sales  dis¬ 
tributor.  He  later  joined  the 
Detroit  Times,  becoming  city 
circulator,  and  in  1940  was  ap- 
pointed  circulation  director  of 
the  Hearst  paper. 

He  is  a  past  president  of 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  served  as 
an  ICMA  director  prior  to  his 
election  in  1953  as  third  vice- 
president.  As  first  vicepresident 
this  coming  year,  he  will  setve 
as  convention  program  chair¬ 
man. 


George  Hicks  has  been  at  the 

* ,  XT  u  ^  Post-Gazette  since  1952,  having  f 

the  ICMA’s  Newspaperboy  Com-  previously  been  circulation  man- 
mittee  for  two  years  heading  Columbus  (Ohio) 

up  the  nationwide  observance  QUizen 

of  Newspaperboy  Day  in  con-  He  Is  a  past  president  of 
nection  with  National  Newspa-  Qhio  Circulation  Man¬ 

agers  Association  and  a  for¬ 
mer  ICMA  director. 


per  Week 

Born  in  Tenne-ssee 

A  native  of  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
where  he  attended  high  school 
and  the  Massey  Military  Aca¬ 
demy,  Jim  began  his  business 
career  with  Capper  Publications 
in  1922,  starting  as  an  operator 
of  an  addressing  machine  in 
the  circulation  department.  He 
later  worked  in  other  divisions 
of  the  circulation  department, 
becoming  office  and  personnel 
manager.  He  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  in  1934  and 
was  elected  a  director  of  Cap¬ 
per  Publications  in  1942.  He 
was  named  a  vicepresident  of 
the  organization  in  1952. 

Capper  Publications  include 
Topeka  Dailg  Capital,  Kansas 
City  Kansan  and  eight  farm 
papers.  The  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  10  publications  is 
placed  at  5  million.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Rankin  is  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Topeka  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  created  in 
1941  as  agent  to  publish  the 
consolidated  Topeka  Daily  Ca¬ 
pital  and  Topeka  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Rankin  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association  in  19.39 
prior  to  becoming  an  ICMA  di¬ 
rector  in  1948.  In  1952  he  was 
ICMA  membership  chairman 
covering  the  Midwest  CMA. 


George’s  earlier  newspaper 
experience  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  he  was  correspon¬ 
dent  and  distributor  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town  of  Henderson,  Ky, 
for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Preu. 
He  later  worked  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  and  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  where  he 
served  as  city  and  country  cir¬ 
culator  prior  to  being  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Scripps-Howard  to 
the  Columbus  Citizen. 


Aronoff  and  Hicks 

Also  serving  with  President 
Shorr  are  Walter  Aronoff,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  as  first 
vicepresident,  and  George  W. 


Completing  the  Family 

Completing  the  “official  fa¬ 
mily”  rundown  are  three  ICMA 
stalwarts,  including  Charles  W. 
Staab,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  retiring  president  and 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  board 
for  the  ensuing  yea’’. 

Teamed  with  Chaii-man  Staab 
is  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tnha 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune, 
who  served  as  ICMA  secretary- 
treasurer  for  15  years  and  who 
has  continued  as  treasurer  and 
member  of  the  board’.s  executive 
committee  since  1953.  He  was 
re-elected  treasurer  by  acclama¬ 
tion  at  the  Sun  Valley  meeting 
last  month. 

The  third  stalwai’t  is  Jack 
Estes,  re-appointed  secretary- 
manager  of  ICMA,  who  became 
the  association’s  first  full-time 
manager  in  1953.  Mr.  Estes  was 
circulation  manager  of  thd 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Neu's  for  25 
years  and  is  an  ICMA  past 
president. 


:  J 
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Tape  is  easily 
punched  on  a  TTS  Per¬ 
forator  with  a  type- 
writer-like  keyboard. 


Punched  tape,  feed¬ 
ing  through  a  TTS 
Operating  Unit, 
produces  type  auto¬ 
matically! 


easier 
typecasting 


Tcletypesetter-equi|>p«Ml  linecusting  machines.  If 
for  some  reason  yon  want  to  set  a  few  lines  of 
type  manually  on  a  Teletypesetter-equipped  line¬ 
casting  machine  it’s  easy.  Simply  turn  the  control 
lever  to  the  “off”  position  and  the  machine  is 
ready  for  manual  operation. 

Teletypesetter  reduces  many  problems  encount¬ 
ered  iii  operating  a  newspaper,  such  as  overtime, 
operator  shortages,  and  the  constant  struggle  to 
meet  critical  deadlines.  It  also  provides  better 
control  of  production  because  the  tape  can  be 
punched  at  high  speed ...  at  any  location ...  at  any 
time... and  can  he  stored  for  future  use,  or  put 
to  work  immediately  to  set  type  automatically  at 
high  speed. 

Space  doesn’t  permit  us  to  tell  our  full  story  here. 
For  further  information  write:  Teletypesetter 
Corporation  Dept.  K7.  2752  North  Clyhourn 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Teletypesetter  equipment  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years  has  built  a  reputation  as  an  ingenious  econo¬ 
mizer,  reducing  typecasting  costs  as  much  as  40%. 

Tcletypesetter  accomplishes  this  cost  reduction  by 
using  the  successful  industrial  engineering  tech¬ 
nique  of  separating  a  single  complex  operation— 
such  as  manual  composition— into  two  simpler 
operations  and  making  one  of  them  completely 
automatic. 

With  Teletypesetter  you  get  easier  and  faster  com¬ 
posing  by  means  of  a  Teletypesetter  Perforator. 
The  Perforator  has  a  keyboard  similar  to  a  type¬ 
writer  and  its  use  can  he  learned  easily  by  anyone 
who  knows  the  typewriter  touch  system.  In  fact, 
a  touch  system  typist  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
usable  tape  in  a  day  or  so  and  after  six  months’ 
experience  should  be  capable  of  producing  400 
or  more  12  pica  lines  per  hour. 

When  this  perforated  tape  is  started  through  the 
Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit  (which  is  attached 
to  a  linecasting  machine)  type  is  automatically 
cast  at  the  rate  of  400  lines  an  hour  on  a  standard 
machine,  600  lines  an  hour  on  a  high-speed  ma¬ 
chine.  One  attendant  can  monitor  at  least  four 
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torials  by  Editor  Jack  Maurice,  placed  Messrs.  Bonafede  and  P 
who  described  Horton’s  confine-  Moeser  at  Houghtelin^’s  home 
ment  in  prison  as  “a  merciless  the  day  the  milkman  appeared 
grinding  to  dust,  and  his  case  to  collect  his  bill  and  hand  over 
legally  is  well  nigh  helpless  the  rebate, 
since  the  law  and  the  machinery  As  a  result  of  the  story,  the 
of  its  operation  create  an  in-  Florida  Milk  Commission  an 
tricate  trap  from  which  there  nounced  an  investigation. 

Mdllre  Sked  to  the  warden,  /  Sporting  Neighbor 
parole  officials,  the  governor,  Fred  S.  Nonnemacher,  for  p 
Horton’s  counsel,  who  adviseU  ye«s  sports  editor  of  the  Befh. 
him  to  plead  guilty,  the  prose-  )  Globe-Ttmes.  June 

cutor  and  other  interested  per-  nanjed 

sons  before  the  eight-part  series  hi'^^U  n  i  v  ^ 

Two  weeks  ago,  Gilmore  Jun- 

ior  Horton  was  transferred  to  e  i  g  h  b  o  r  A- 

the  mental  institution.  iwog- 

nition  of  his  37 

Rebate  Evidence  years  of  service 

A  milkman  was  caught  red-  to  the  univer- 

handed  while  paying  a  64-cents  ^ity  and  for 

rebate  to  a  customer  by  a  Miami  pioneering  ef- 

Daily  News  reporter-photog  Nonnemacher  forts  in  behalf 
raghcr  team  who  witnessed  the  .  of  amateur 

deal  and  took  photographic  wrestling. 

evidence.  Nonnemacher,  who  has 

Kickbacks  from  milk  dealers  newspaper  w’ork  all  his 

to  buyers  are  a  violation  of  the  hic»  started  out  as  a  printer’s 
state’s  fixed-price  laws,  cur-  Allentown 

rently  a  hot  issue.  and  in  1918 

After  the  milkman  paid  the  Jomed  the  Globe,  which  later 
rebate.  Reporter  Dorn  Bonafede  the  Tawe.s. 

(whose  identity  was  unknown  Spring,  he  covered  h.s 

to  the  milkman)  asked  if  he  con.recutive  Eastern  Inter- 

might  become  a  customer  under  collegiate  ^  lesthng  Association 
the  same  agreement-two  cents  championship.  He  plans  to  re- 
a  quart  less  than  the  estab-  October, 

lished  price.  San  Diego  Reunion 

The  milkman  agreed  and  Pliny  Castanien  and  Joe 
took  the  newsman’s  name  and  Stone,  police  reporters  for  the 
address.  Meanwhile,  Photogra-  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
pher  Bill  Moeser  was  taking  Evening  Tribune,  respectively, 
pictures  from  inside  the  cus-  have  a  lot  in  common, 
tomer’s  home  from  a  I’oom  Pliny  was  a  police  reporter  on 
n|.  which  looked  out  on  the  front  the  Wichita  fJagle  in  the  early 

el-  lawn  where  the  transaction  lO.SOs  when  Joe  was  a  Wichita 

on,  took  place.  policeman.  Deciding  that  writ- 

al-  The  customer  was  Jack  ing  about  “cops”  would  be  more 
ail  Houghteling,  of  the  News’  pro-  intere.sting  than  being  one,  Joe 

act  motion  department.  After  mak-  landed  a  job  on  the  Eagle  as 

>en  ing  the  rebate  deal  with  the  police  repoi-ter.  He  covered  that 

ith  the  law,  he  milkman,  Houghteling  began  to  beat  from  1947  till  1953,  when 

table  to  be  free  wonder  if  by  participating  in  he  came  to  San  Diego. 

the  scheme  he  was  violating  the  Before  coming  to  San  Diego, 
Mellace’s  ar-  law.  He  conferred  with  City  Pliny  spent  some  time  on  the 
?(1  up  with  edi-  Editor  John  McMullan,  who  Tulsa  World. 

Prison  Fan 

Carl  Linde,  AP  staffer  in 
Dalla.s,  Tex.,  shouldn’t  have 
been  too  surprised  when  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

He  wa.s  covering  a  state 
prison  food  strike  at  Huntsville. 
He  set  up  a  portable  wirephoto 
transmitter  in  an  admini.strative 
office  of  the  prison.  Tru.stees, 
convicts,  newsmen  and  prison 
officials  had  access  to  the 
office. 

After  he  made  and  sent 
along  one  picture,  Mr.  Linde 
hurried  away  for  more  shots 
at  the  trouble  spot. 

Yes,  that’s  right — while  he 
was  gone  someone  stole  the 
first  transmission  print. 


’Round  Their  Beats 


Mentally-Ill  Policeman 
Released  from  Prison 


RoUOHal 


#  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  Roll-0>Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
make  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Stui^y 
built  and  witfi  u  free 
wheeling  roller  bearhig 
upper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
mafaitettance. 


Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
MOCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OP  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Fcdtral  St.  Boston,  Mas*. 

317  Setith  Tryon  St.  Chariotto,  N.  C. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTINO  PKESS  CO. 

5*01  W.  31tt  Stnot  , 
^i^Chkaso'SO.JlC 
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Net  income  of  the  railroads  has  risen  so  favorably  over  a 
long  period  of  time  that  it  should  now  be  possible  to  adjust 
downward  the  excessively  high  freight  rates  on  coal .  The 
total  net  income  of  Class  I  railroads  during  the  three  years 
from  1952  through  1954  was  $2,402,000,000.  Dividend  payments 
amounted  to  $382,000,000  in  1953  and  $379,000,000  in  1954-- 
the  largest  amounts  paid  by  Class  I  railroads  since  1930. 
This  favorable  earnings  and  dividend  trend  has  continued 
through  1955 . 

At  existing  abnormally  high  coal  freight  rates,  the  industry 
contributes  more  than  one  billion  dollars  a  year  to  railroad 
revenues.  This  contribution  has  been  made  even  though  the 
coal  industry  has  suffered  to  a  point  where  its  own  profits 
are  practically  non-existent.  A  major  cause  for  the  high 
rates  on  coal  is  the  huge  deficits  incurred  by  the  railroads 
on  unprofitable  operations.  In  1953,  the  passenger  service 
out-of-pocket  deficit  was  more  than  $700,000,000  and  the 
less-than-carload-f reight  deficit  was  approximately 
$100,000,000.  When  the  railroads  try  to  recover  these  losses 
by  continually  increasing  the  rates  on  coal,  it  is  time 
that  the  Government  stopped  this  kind  of  railroad  operation. 

The  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Transport  Policy  and 
Organization  recommended  legislation  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies 
and  Resources  Policy  was  more  specific,  stating;  "The  rail¬ 
roads,  by  voluntary  action,  and,  in  the  absence  thereof,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  compulsory  order,  should 
adjust  freight  rates  to  the  extent  necessary  to  remove  the 
excessive  and  disproportionate  contribution  that  coal  rates 
are  making  to  meet  the  cost  of  other  unprofitable  services 
of  the  railroad  industry." 

The  railroads  have  failed  to  take  the  recommended  voluntary 
action.  The  National  Coal  Association  has  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  affirmative  action. 
National  Coal  Association  has  asked  ICC  to  remove  forthwith 
the  last  general  freight  rate  increase  which  was  imposed  in 
1952  and  which  ranged  up  to  40  cents  a  ton  on  coal .  The 
request  was  endorsed  by  large  groups  of  consumers,  producers 
and  shippers  of  coal .  The  railroads  are  opposed  to  the 
petition.  The  coal  industry  thinks  this  is  shortsightedness. 
Unless  coal  can  get  substantially  lower  freight  rates,  it 
will  lose  markets  to  competitive  fuels  and  the  railroads 
will  lose  much  more  volume  of  the  one  commodity  which 
contributes  most  to  their  prosperity.  The  railroads  can 
afford  to  grant  lower  rates  on  coal.  The  ICC  should  require 
them  to  do  so . 


Malarial  in  Coal  Facft  may  ba  quolad  or  raproducad  lor  any  purpott.  M  forthar  information  it  datirad,  contact  National  Cool  Attociotlon. 
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1,002,100  PEOPLE 

in  a  tZ-mile  radiua  •  that't  Greaicr  Milwau* 
kec  today  Btfgcr  than  many  autca  I 

$2  IILLION  NET  INCOME 

>  and  the  family  avcrafc  excccda  all  but 
three  of  th«  nation's  2S  largeat  matrepoiitan 
areas  according  to  the  U.  S  Census. 

$1.3  SILLION  RETAIL  SALES 


, . .  and  ONE  NEWSPAPER 

covers  9  out  of  10  Homes  in 
this  big,  fast-growing  market 


Milwaukee  is  (rowing  at  the  fattest  rate  in 
its  history.  Building  contracts  in  the  county 
touted  $253,730,000  in  IQSa-eight  timet  the 
figures  for  1945  or  1940.  Over  10,000  new 
homes  were  built  here  in  1954—60,000  in  ten 
years.  Population  has  zoomed  past  the  mil* 
lion  mark  in  the  city  and  suburbs  —  an  ap> 


proximate  12*mile  radius.  Now  in  this 
compact  area  advertisers  find  a  greater  con¬ 
sumer  market  than  in  any  one  of  13  entire 
states.  And  you  can  blanket  this  dynamic 
market  with  the  economy  of  tingle  medium 
coverage  by  using  the  newspaper  read  regu¬ 
larly  in  9  out  of  10  homes. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Wan  mi  si  icpraMalaWBiR.  O'Mars  6  Oranbaa.  Ma. 


The  Milwaukee  journ.^l 
purposely  positions  its 
Service-Ad  next  to  its  listing 
for  your  convenience  when 
using  SRDS.  It  also  runs 
a  Service-Ad  in 
Consumer  Markets. 


The  Service-Ads  that  hundreds  of  publishers  place  in  Standard  Rate 
help  advertisers  and  their  agencies  by  giving  them  more  of  the  kind  of 
information  they  are  looking  for . . .  when  Ihey  want  it.  They  are  called 
Service-Ads  because  they  offer  service  information  in  a  service  position. 

Am  an  agency  man  said  “I  would  also  want  to  have  in-town  and  out-of-town 
circulations.  This  is  very  important . . .  and  also  I  would  like  to  see  (coverage) 
maps  in  newspaper  Service- Ads.” 


^  S  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

The  National  Authority  Serving  the  Media-Buying  Function 
Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher,  1740  Ridge  A\e-,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  Evanston,  Ill.  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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1.  They  provide  useful  informa¬ 
tion  that  expands  the  listed  data; 
make  it  quickly  available  to  you 
in  client  meetings,  or  when  you’re 
working  late  at  the  office  or  at 
home  weekends. 

2.  They  give  you  the  gist  of  a 
market  or  medium  story,  helping 

I  you  recall  all  the  information  you 
have  absorbed  from  literature  and 

I  from  representatives. 

3.  They  boil  down  facts  to  sim¬ 
ple  terms  that  yoO  can  extract  and 
include  in  your  media  proposals. 

4.  They  give  you  the  story  fast 
when  you  are  entering  a  new  mar¬ 
ket,  or  preparing  a  schedule  for  a 
new  account 

^  5.  They  give  you  a  handy  “file" 

1  of  media  information  and  protect 
you  against  the  inadequacies  of 
central  filing  systems  that  may 
i  be  unable  to  supply  what  you 
I  want  when  you  want  it;  or  worse, 
^  may  contain  only  out-of-date 
I  material. 

! 

0.  They  give  you  information  at 
j  the  very  time  you  seek  it,  and  do 
,  not  intrude  or  ask  for  attention 
I  at  any  other  time. 

■j 

j  7.  They  give  you  quick  access 
to  additional  information  when  a 
f  medium’s  general  promotion 
arouses  your  interest. 

\.  8.  They  give  you  a  “last  chance” 

1  source  from  which  you  can  get  a 
f  final  briefing  on  a  medium’s  story 
1  before  you  make  your  final 
decision. 


i 


1  Beverly  Hills 
\^NewsLife  Sold 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

I  David  B.  Heyler  Sr.,  local 
I  civic  and  business  leader,  has 
j  entered  the  newspaper  busine.ss 
by  purchasing  the  Daily  News- 
Life  here. 

The  publication  which  enter¬ 
ed  the  daily  field  in  1953  was 
obtained  from  Lowell  Jessen 
and  Roy  A.  Brown,  two  past 
I  presidents  of  the  California 
j  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Jessen  remains  as 
management  assistant.  Mr. 
Brown  is  publisher  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal. 

The  sale  included  the  daily, 
three  shopping  news  publica¬ 
tions  and  all  assets  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Publishing  Com- 
I  pany.  Mr.  Heyler  announced 
i  that  several  proposals  for  pos¬ 
sible  expansion  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  former  owners  purchased 
the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen  from 
Bill,  James  and  Mary  Rogers, 
children  of  the  late  Will  Rogers, 
early  in  1953.  It  was  converted 
into  a  daily  under  the  new 
name  of  Daily  NewsLife  on 
Sept.  28  of  that  year. 

*  *  « 

C.  M.  Threadgill,  publieher 
of  the  Clarksville  (Ark.)  Her¬ 
ald-Democrat,  has  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  to  two  of  the  weekly’s 
employes,  Don  Marts  and  Bill 
Hunt.  Mr.  Threadgill  bought 
the’  79-year-old  paper  in  1939. 

Kenneth  A.  Bundy  has  sold 
the  Gunnison  (Colo.)  Courier, 
which  he  owned  for  10  years, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hold¬ 
en,  publishers  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald.  Wally 
Foster,  editor  of  the  Gunnison 
News-Champion  will  manage 
the  Courier  for  the  new  owners. 
Both  papers  are  published  in 
the  same  plant.  Mr.  Bundy  is 
to  become  associated  with  the 
weekly  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal. 

*  «  • 

W.  S.  Claw’son  has  terminated 
40  years  as  a  publisher  in  the 
I  sale  of  the  Exeter  (Calif.)  Sun 
and  the  Woodlake  (Calif.) 
Echo  to  H.  A.  Andresson  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.  James  M. 
Clawson,  his  son,  remains  w’ith 
the  newspapers  as  business 
manager. 

*  *  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dear 
Jr.  have  purchased  the  weekly 
Ormond  Beach  (Fla.)  Tribune 
from  G.  B.  Landa,  C.  W.  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Sam  Malphurs.  Mr. 
Dear  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Winter  Park  (Fla.)  Herald. 
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piiiiii  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

B  1 

1  By  Boy  H.  Copperud  f 


I  In  Praise  of  Perrin  i 

g  Often  as  not,  when  an  argument  about  grammar  crops  j 
M  up,  the  editor  will  haul  out  and  dust  off  a  textbook  writ-  j 
E  ten  back  in  the  Victorian  era.  Such  books  no  doubt  were  a 
B  the  work  of  honest  men,  but  most  of  them  have  been  M 
g  dead  for  a  long  time.  And  while  they  have  mouldered  in  j 
g  their  graves,  the  language  has  gone  marching  on.  J 

I  Yet  those  old  texts,  however  out  of  step  with  modern  j 
m  practice,  are  better  than  no  grammar  book  at  all,  which  i 
=  is  the  lot  of  some  backwoods  newspaper  offices.  Can  you  | 
g  imagine  a  doctor’s  office  lacking  a  basic  text  on  anatomy  ?  § 

g  Every  newsroom  ought  not  only  to  have  a  grammar  | 
H  book  handy,  but  should  also  specify  the  one  it  prefers,  | 
B  perhaps  in  the  style  book,  as  the  paper’s  authority,  since  I 
I  grammarians  do  differ  occasionally  on  details.  | 

g  I  have  gone  through  a  raft  of  grammar  books  in  a  1 
g  scholarly  search  for  the  true  doctrine,  and  in  frantic  at-  | 
I  tempts  to  find  out  what  I  am  talking  about.  Far  and  | 
g  away  the  best  of  the  lot,  in  my  opinion,  especially  for  the  | 
g  working  press  as  distinguished  from  college  freshmen,  is  j 
g  Writer’s  Guide  and  Index  to  English,  by  Porter  G.  Perrin  | 
I  (Scott,  Foresman).  | 

g  Mr.  Perrin,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Washing-  j 
g  ton,  has  divided  his  book  in  half,  as  the  title  indicates.  | 
E  The  index,  which  takes  up  418  of  the  833  pages,  is  in  i 
g  fact  a  comprehensive  reference  that  is  worth  the  price  of  | 
g  admission  by  itself.  Here,  in  entries  arranged  alpha-  | 
g  betically,  Mr.  Perrin  deals  with  questions  of  syntax  and  j 
g  usage  alike;  it’s  a  kind  of  poor  man’s  Fowler  and  a  | 
B  grammar  rolled  into  one.  For  good  measure,  many  prob-  3 
g  lems  of  pronunciation  are  treated.  | 

g  For  more  extensive  treatment  of  many  questions,  the  | 
I  reader  is  referred  back  to  specific  pages  in  the  front  half  | 
g  of  the  book,  which  is  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  a  | 
I  conventional  grammar  though  more  readable,  penetrating, 

B  and  comprehensive  than  many. 

E  But  most  questions  are  resolved  by  the  index  alone. 

E  Among  other  things,  it  contains  an  interesting  3-page  dis- 
H  cussion  of  Newspaper  English,  subdivided  into  Its  v  irtues, 
g  Journalese,  and  Headlines  and  Headlinese.  Some  example? 

I  of  journalese  reprinted  there  from  E&P  of  20  years  ago  j 
E  sound  so  current  as  to  discourage  all  toilers  in  that  vine- 
I  yard. 

g  A  big  virtue  of  Perrin’s  book  for  hurried  newsmen  is 
g  that  it’s  so  easy  to  use.  And  it  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
@  been  at  great  pains  to  compare  the  authorities  as  well  as  | 
■  to  observe  usage.  I 


*  «  * 


g  Quirks  and  Quibbles 

M  When  you  find  out  that  the  old  goat  who  tells  you  he 
M  used  to  be  a  newspaperman  himself  was  in  fact  a 
g  circulation  man,  do  you  feel  put  upon?  The  consensus  of 
g  usage  seems  to  be  that  a  newspaperman  is  a  member  of 
m  the  editorial  department;  that  is,  one  whose  duties  are 
I  writing  and  editing.  This  is  no  aspersion  on  the  other 
g  kinds  of  specialists  whose  services  are  essential  to  the 
B  production  of  a  newspaper,  but  there  is  a  continuous, 
W  though  ineffectual,  attempt  to  arrogate  the  proud  word 
B  newspaperman  (or  on  a  tonier  level,  journalist,  to  which 
M  the  same  reasoning  applies)  to  those  who  have  no  title 
I  to  it.  Title  or  no,  this  is  really  flattery.  Ever  hear  a 
9  newsman  pass  himself  off  as  a  circulator  or  adman? 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


A  Critic?  Hit  Him  Over 
The  Head  With  History 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
doesn’t  know  his  history  of 
American  journalism.  But  then, 
neither  do  most  newspapermen, 
more’s  the  pity.  Because  his- 
toi’y  provides  a  lot  of  answers 
to  the  glib  critic  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  who  tries  to  resolve 
the  complexities  of  newspaper 
conduct  into  simple  black  and 
white. 

Nostalgic  references  to  a 
former  “golden  age  of  journal¬ 
ism’’  are  easily  impaled  on 
needles  of  historical  fact,  and 
chloroformed. 

Noisy  assertions  about  “what 
the  readers  really  want,’’ 
or  free-wheeling  assumptions 
about  “the  real  purpose  of 
newspapers”  that  lightly  ig¬ 
nore  their  long  evolution,  may 
be  blanketed  in  historical  per¬ 
spective,  and  clubbed  to  death 
with  chapter  and  verse. 

Haven’t  Read  Mott 

Trouble  is,  most  newspaper¬ 
men  don’t  have  any  historical 
perspective.  Maybe  lots  of 
them  have  read  “Front  Page,” 
but  mighty  few  have  curled  up 
for  a  cozy  evening  with  Mott’s 
“American  Journalism.” 

Moreover,  they  not  only 
don’t  read  history  themselves, 
but  they  discount  the  teaching 
of  it  in  joumalism  schools. 
Surveys  asking  newsmen  for  a 
comparative  evaluation  of 
journalism  courses  always  rank 
history  near  the  bottom. 

Presumably  they  fail  to  see 
the  pi'actical  significance.  But 
for  the  working  newspaper¬ 
man,  a  knowledge  of  newspa¬ 
per  history  is  as  practical  as 


judo  or  brass  knuckles  for  the 
infighting  he  is  so  often  called 
upon  to  do  .  .  .  and  often  does 
so  badly. 

Now  getting  back  to  Dr. 
Hutchins,  who  recently  clob¬ 
bered  the  boys  at  ASNE  in 
Washington,  there  was  a  man 
wide-open  for  an  historical 
one-two.  American  journalism 
is  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies 
and  bleaching  bones  of  news¬ 
papers  that  tried  to  operate 
on  the  Hutchins’  “what  the 
readers  ought  to  have”  ap¬ 
proach. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of 
mighty  fine  guys  down  through 
the  years  who  set  out  to  give 
the  readers  “what  they  ought 
to  have.”  Good  family  men, 
too,  who  paid  their  dues  at  the 
Elks  and  went  to  church  on 
Sunday.  But  their  confounded 
readers  wouldn’t  cooperate. 

All  in  the  Books 

It’s  all  there  in  the  books. 
But  nobody  threw  the  books 
when  Mr.  Hutchins,  with  his 
flaw  showing,  argued  that 
newspapers  should  abandon 
entertainment  and  confine 
themselves  to  information  that 
would  contribute  to  “a  great 
and  continuing  debate.” 

A  truly  democratic  press,  he 
thought,  should  confine  itself 
to  the  news.  Referring  to 
“comic  strips,  breakfast  menus 
and  cheesecake,”  he  said,  “If 
this  is  the  actual  nature  of 
the  newspaper,  the  fewer  the 
better.” 

Dr.  Hutchins  should  know,  or 
rather,  newspapermen  should 
be  prepared  to  t''ll  him,  that 


Clearing  House— ACB  was  established  in 
1917  to  act  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  newspaper 
checking  copies,  so  that  agencies  and  advertisers 
would  receive  their  tearsheets  regularly  and 
promptly  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  could  also 
secure  additional  tearsheets  from  one  central 
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entertainment  created  the  demo¬ 
cratic  press  in  America.  That 
there  was  none  until  publishers 
learned  how  to  entertain  their 
readers  as  well  as  inform  them. 
That  up  to  that  time  the  news¬ 
paper  press  had  been  a  “class” 
press  of  limited  circulation. 
And  that  the  real  significance 
of  the  long  list  of  dead  news¬ 
papers  to  which  he  referred  is 
that  “you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water  but  you  can’t  make  him 
drink.” 

It’s  all  there  in  the  histories, 
with  dates  and  places.  Dr. 
Hutchins’  proposal,  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  would  be  the  kiss  of 
death  for  the  American  news¬ 
paper.  He  obviously  has  never 
read  with  perception  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Benjamin  Day  and 
James  Gordon  Bennett  and  a 
lot  of  others  who  created  a 
truly  democratic  newspaper. 
That  is,  one  the  man-on-the- 
street  will  buy  and  read. 

But  .  .  .  and  this  is  the 
point  .  .  .  neither,  apparently, 
have  very  many  newspapermen. 

Well,  just  in  case  anyone 
should  be  so  moved  by  this  liv¬ 
ing,  glowing  dispatch  that  he 
yearns  to  read  history  of 
American  journalism,  here  is  a 
partial  list: 

Mott,  Frank  Luther — Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism.  Heavy  going, 
but  worth  it. 

Bleyer,  Willard — Maui  Cur¬ 
rents  in  the  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Joumalism.  An  old  one, 
but  fascinating  reading. 

Jones,  Robert  W. — Journal¬ 
ism  in  the  United  States.  Not 
very  popular,  but  informative. 

Emery,  Edwin,  and  Smith, 
Henry  Ladd — Press  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Less  than  a  year  old,  and 
excellent. 

But  whether  the  working 
newspaperman  cares  to  read 
newspaper  history  himself,  let 
him  attach  more  importance  to 
its  teaching  in  the  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism.  The 
graduates  will  need  this  infor¬ 
mation  when  they  get  in  the 
field  if  they  are  to  do  a  better 
job  of  defending  the  press  than 
their  predecessors. 

• 

Col.  Terry’s  Widow 
Eleoletl  to  Office 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry,  wife  of  the 
late  Col.  R.  B.  Terry,  president 
of  the  High  Point  Enterprise, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  secretary- 
treasurer  succeeding  D.  A.  Raw- 
ley,  who  moves  up  to  president. 

Mrs.  Terry  and  Mr.  Rawley 
will  be  co-publishers  of  the 
afternooon  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper. 

The  Terrys  and  the  Rawleys 
are  also  principals  in  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.C.)  Times-News. 
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of  dead  news-  State  police  withholding  of 
he  referred  is  news  on  a  fatal  accident  brought 
jad  a  horse  to  from  Governor  Theodore  A.  Me- 
an’t  make  him  Keldin  a  letter — considered  in 
state  official  circles  to  be  an 
n  the  histories,  order — that  “no  news  of  record- 
i  places.  Dr.  ed  accidents  or  other  police  mat- 
sal,  taken  seri-  ters”  be  withheld  from  the 
;  the  kiss  of  press. 

imerican  news-  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
usly  has  never  Col.  Elmer  F.  Munshower,  state 
sption  the  ex-  police  superintendent  after  a 
jamin  Day  and  protest  by  Oscar  L.  Morris, 
Bennett  and  a  Freedom  of  Information  chair- 
vho  created  a  man  of  the  Chesapeake  Associ- 
ic  newspaper,  ation  of  the  AP. 
he  man-on-the-  Col.  Munshower  and  others  in 
and  read.  the  department  had  refused  to 

id  this  is  the  release  details  of  an  accident  in 
er,  apparently,  which  a  man  backed  his  truck 
newspapermen,  from  a  barn  and  accidentally 
i  case  anyone  ran  over  his  3-year-old  son. 
ired  by  this  liv-  Troopers  had  said  they  were 
spatch  that  he  withholding  news  at  the  request 
d  history  of  of  the  family, 
ilism,  here  is  a  Mr.  Morris,  editor  of  the 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times,  wrote 
Luther — Amen-  the  Governor: 

Heavy  going,  “I  believe  police  cen.sorship 

at  the  source  on  matters  of 
rd — Maui  Cur-  public  information  is  a  danger- 
itory  of  A^neri-  ous  step  away  from  our  great 
.  An  old  one,  Maryland  heritage.” 
reading.  Governor  McKeldin  wrote 

W. — Journal-  Col.  Munshower: 
fed  States.  Not  “I  fully  understand  the  hu¬ 
nt  informative,  mane  motives  which  prompted 
n,  and  Smith,  members  of  your  department 
•ess  and  Ameri-  to  concur  in  the  bereaved  faml- 
year  old,  and  ly’s  wish  that  information  be 
withheld  from  the  press, 
the  working  “it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
cares  to  read  however,  that  accidents  report- 
ry  himself,  let  ed  to  police  and  investigated  by 
;  importance  to  the  police  become  a  part  of  the 
the'  schools  and  public  record, 
journalism.  The  “There  is  no  way  of  our 
need  this  infer-  knowledge  how  many  such  ac- 
bey  get  in  the  cidents  have  been  prevented  by 
I  to  do  a  better  motorists’  knowledge  that  they 
:  the  press  than  can  happen.  Certainly,  the  cau- 
fs-  tion  of  many  a  driver  has  been 

’  increased  by  reading  stories  of 

Widow  this  kind  in  the  newspapers, 

iffice  “Therefore,  Colonel,  it  is  my 

riT  PnivT  TM  C  wish  that  in  the  future,  regard- 
rrv  wife  of  the 

re^ry,  president  given  case,  that  no 

Dint  Enterprise,  recorded  accidents  or 

amed  secretary-  "’^t^ers  be  with- 

ding  D  A  Raw-  sources  of  public 

up  to  president,  information.” 
ind  Mr.  Rawley 

Ushers  of  the  Everything  Nautical 
y  and  Sunday  Miami,  Fla. 

A  28-page  section  of  the 
nd  the  Rawleys  Miami  Daily  News  on  Sunday, 
lals  in  the  Bur-  July  3,  contained  nothing  but 
Times-News.  nautical  information. 
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Clare  Card 

Do  you  throw  it  away  or  make  it  pay? 


JLou’ve  heard  it  said  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention? 

“Seems  to  me  plain  everyday  American 
initiative  is  pretty  inventive,  too.  Take 
the  way  Union  Oil  got  into  the  dry  ice 
business. 

“Union,  you  know,  supplies  much  of 
the  natural  gas  used  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Well,  some  years  back,  we  needed 
to  increase  the  heating  value  of  our  gas 
as  it  came  from  the  held. 


BOOKS  IN  HEVIEVt 


Actor  to  Columnist, 
He  Tells  Almost  All 


use  it  facetiously  to  your  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  last  time  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  suggested  to  Skolsky 
that  he  come  back  to  Broad¬ 
way  for  a  year,  Skolsky  wrote 
to  the  Great  Man: 


By  Prof.  Boscoe  Ellard 


DANTON’S  INFERNO.  The  Story  of 
a  Columnist.  By  Danton  Walker,  New 
York :  Hastings  House,  Publishers.  312 
pp.  $3.95. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


with  the  Bell  Song,  which, 
after  all,  is  what  keeps  Lakme 
alive.” 


Columnists  occur  in  wondrous 
ways.  Danton  Walker  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  explains 
his  arrival  this  way: 

“To  Lily  Pons’  navel  I  owe 
all  that  I  have  and  am  in  the 
newspaper  world.  Never  was  so 
much  owed  to  so  little!” 

But  Walker  was  a  good  re¬ 
porter  long  before  he  wrote 
about  a  prima  donna’s  midriff. 
And  another  little  point  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  searching  for 
the  “breaks”  that  give  a  news¬ 
paper  man  his  “chance,”  is  the 
fact  that  Walker  could  write. 
You  discover  that  little  item 
about  all  the  newsmen  who  have 
a  following.  And  90  per  cent  of 
writing  is  seeing  and  knowing 
what  to  leave  out. 

Walker’s  publisher  believed 
that  Lily  Pons  was  about  the 
most  interesting  little  earful  in 
the  musical  world.  And  eyeful. 
Walker  knew  that,  too.  Some¬ 
how  he  knew  also  that  Lily 
Pons  flatted,  in  the  upper  regis¬ 
ter,  and  he  w'as  too  good  a 
reporter  not  to  note  it  when 
he  wrote: 

“It  must  be  confessed  that 
our  favorite  songbird  did  con¬ 
siderable  flatting.  Deviating 
from  pitch  would  be  the  more 
musicianly  way  of  putting  it. 
But  who  cares  for  a  matter  of 
pitch  when  one  can  gaze  upon 
the  loveliest  tummy  that  ever 
graced  the  operatic  stage?  And 
Miss  Pons,  despite  other  defec¬ 
tions,  was  right  on  the  button 


No  Pink  Slip 


The  town  rocked.  And  Walker 
writes  in  this  anecdotal  book 
that  he  fully  expected  a  pink 
slip.  Instead,  Mr.  Patterson 
telephoned  to  the  managing 
editor  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
music  review  he  wanted  in  his 


paper. 

That  tummy  review — and  Mr. 
Patterson’s  praise —  took  Dan¬ 
ton  W'alker  off  of  the  general 
chores  around  the  newsroom, 
raised  his  salary,  and  assigned 
him  as  music  critic  to  the  Met. 
His  subsequent  reporting  and 
sprightly  writing  on  the  oper¬ 
atic  front,  with  a  timely  assist 
from  Sidney  Skolsky,  later 
made  Walker  a  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist.  Skolsky  and  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  were  dividing  the  Broad¬ 
way  beat.  Mr.  Patterson  in¬ 
tended  to  alternate  Sullivan 
and  Skolsky  on  an  annual  rota¬ 
tion  between  Broadway  and 
Hollywood. 

But  every  time  the  publisher 
suggested  that  Skolsky  return 
to  New  York,  he  pleaded  that 
his  health  demanded  the  sa¬ 
lubrious  climate  of  Southern 
California.  Skolsky  was  writing 
“the  liveliest  column  to  come 
out  of  the  movie  capital,” 
Walker  writes.  “He  used  to 
rib  the  moviemakers  but  always 
wound  up  with  this  concilia¬ 
tory  line  ‘.  .  .  but  don’t  get  me 
wrong;  I  love  Hollywood’.” 

One  gets  fond  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  in  writing,  but  you  have 
to  be  really  indispensable  to 


1 1  you  have  international  business 
interests  essociated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Write  for  sample  copy,  , 


Broadway  Dead 

“I  consider  Broadway  columns 
as  dead  as  Broadway  itself. 
But  don’t  get  me  wrong  —  I 
love  Hollywood.” 

It  was  not,  Danton  Walker 
observes,  the  way  to  write  to 
the  boss. 

Mr.  Patterson  replied  that 
Skolsky  could  love  Hollywood 
as  much  as  he  liked — but  on 
some  other  paper.  And  Danton 
Walker  became  the  News’  new¬ 
est  Broadway  columnist. 

As  a  first  gesture.  Walker 
wrote  to  all  his  New  York  con¬ 
temporaries  asking  for  their 
advice.  He  quotes  Dorothy 
Dey’s  pert  reply  as  being  for 
him  the  most  useful: 

“Don’t  fall  for  the  habit  of 
becoming  an  T  specialist’.  And 
don’t  start  out  by  writing, 
‘Well,  folks,  I  told  you  so  — 
you  read  it  first  in  my  column,’ 
because  nine  out  of  ten  readers 
can’t  tell  you  whose  column 
they  read  it  in  anyway.” 

At  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas, 
Walker  tells  of  getting  over 
bronchitis  and  interviewing  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor. 
Like  a  lot  of  newsworthy 
stories,  this  one  became  difficult 
when  the  Duke’s  equerry  re¬ 
marked  at  the  end,  “Of  course 
you  know  you  cawn’t  quote  His 
Highness  directly.” 

For  one  thing,  the  Duke  had 
made  an  infrequently  possible 
and  historic  remark,  “When  I 
was  King  of  England  .  .  .”  And 
it  had  been  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  the  Dowager  Queen 
who  prevented  the  Windsors 
from  visiting  England.  It  was 
Elizabeth. 


the  heart  of  nearly  every  news.  I 
paper  writer.  In  this  instance,  I 
the  Saturday  Evening  Pott 
criticized  Mr.  Walker  for  ego. 
tistically  writing  about  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor 
in  the  first  person. 

“Danton’s  Inferno”  is  read¬ 
able  with  the  sparkling  anecdote  1 
about  celebrities  and  amusing  ’ 
incidents  that  successful  col¬ 
umnists  can  recall  and  cull 
from  their  daily  chore.  Charac¬ 
teristically  Mr.  Walker  reveals 
no  sources  of  information.  He 
quotes  Hy  Gardner  in  his  re¬ 
cent  book  “Champagne  Before 
Breakfast”: 

“We  all  react  differently  to 
that  queasy  query  as  to  where 
and  how  we  get  our  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Danton  Walker  for 
instance  orders  another  Martini 
—  ‘straight  gin,  please,  and 
just  spray  the  room  with  the 
vermouth.’  ” 


An  Industrial  Designer 
Does  Editorial  Layout 


DESIGNING  FOR  PEOPLE.  Bj 
Henry  Dreyfuss.  New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  Publishers.  240  pp. 
$5.00, _ 


No  Direct  Quote 
But  Walker  was  not  to  quote 
directly.  So  he  carefully  wrote 
the  interview  as  a  sort  of  mono¬ 
logue  as  though  he  himself 
were  doing  the  talking.  At  the 
end,  he  put  a  careful  paragraph 
he  thought  would  let  every 
reader  understand  that  his 
monologue  was  the  words  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess.  This 


way: 

“  ‘I  have  enjoyed  this  visit 
very  much,’  I  quoted  myself  as 
saying  and  added,  ‘and  next 
time  I  hope  to  get  permission 
to  quote  Your  Highness.’  ” 

A  little  trouble  was  that  this 
adroit  ending  of  the  Walker 
column  on  that  particular  day 
was  cut  in  the  News  to  make 


room  for  a  little  feature  called, 
“Ching  Chow  Says.” 

That  sort  of  thing  has  broken 


When  Otis  L.  Wiese,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  McCall’s  Magazine, 
saw  Jerome'  Kern’s  musical, 
The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,  the 
scenery  got  him  to  thinking 
that  whoever  designed  it  could 
use  the  same  approach  in  r^ 
designing  the  layout  for  Mc¬ 
Call’s.  So  he  sent  for  Henry 
Dreyfuss,  an  industrial  design¬ 
er  who  did  the  settings.  Drey¬ 
fuss  had  to  learn  about  type 
and  presses  and  story  confer¬ 
ences.  After  six  months,  he 
submitted  a  dummy  of  the  en¬ 
tire  magazine  that  Wiese  liko'd. 

His  McCall  formula  was 
based  on  the  concept  of  the 
entire  magazine  not  merely  the 
first  15  or  20  pages.  Mr.  Drey¬ 
fuss  in  this  book  about  his 
variety  of  design  work  explains 
that  his  work  for  McCall’s  re¬ 
leased  the  art  director  from 
traditions  in  type  and  color, 
and  enabled  him  to  achieve  a 
pattern  by  alternating  pages  of 
quiet  and  rest  with  pages  con¬ 
taining  big  punches. 

Mr.  Dreyfuss  tells,  in  this 
book,  about  his  layout  design 
for  Time  and  Life,  and  for 
Reader’s  Digest. 

In  “Designing  for  People,” 
Mr.  Dreyfuss  describes  his 
work  in  making  a  multitude 
of  industrial  utilities — from  bi¬ 
cycles  to  telephones  and  maga¬ 
zines — more  comfortable,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  attractive  for  the 
people  who  use  them.  During 
the  war  he  was  even  commis¬ 
sioned  to  redesign  military 
tanks  so  that  soldiers  would 
not  become  unduly  fatigued. 
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promotion 


Lure  the  Kids  Away 
From  TV?  How’s  This 


(.A  dvertisemtni) 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  heavy  employes.  We  l 
thinking  lately  about  “audience  indication  that 
participation”  features  that  caught  on  with 
would  lure  youngsters  away  »  rpi 
from  television  and  into  the 
newspaper.  The'  Gary  (Ind.) 

Po$t-Tribune  seems  to  have  .  promotion 

come  up  with  a  winner.  keeping  the  res 

It’s  a  simple  idea,  a  contest  informed  about 
among  youngsters  for  the  best  After  all,  everyc 

letter  telling  why  “My  Pop  Is  ®  stake  in  i 

Tops.”  In  the  contest  it  ran  ^ion  departmeni 
earlier  this  year,  the  Post-  y®^'  unless  som 
Tribune  drew  more  than  2,000  nient  is  specif 
entries.  From  these  it  selected  niediately  cone 
16  winners.  promotion  depa 

Frank  Hubbard,  assistant  to  rarely  knows 
the  publisher,  has  just  put  there, 
these  16  winners  into  a  re-  One  large  paj 
print  booklet.  It  makes  a  splen-  although  the  ] 
did  human-interest  promotion,  ager  admits  it  i 
Everyone  loves  kids,  and  when  solution — by  ser 
you  read  what  these  kids  write  what  the  promo 
about  their  dads  you’re  sure  to  *3  producing, 
find,  as  the  booklet  notes,  “a  planatory  men 
lump  in  your  throat  and  a  department  hea 
slight  moisture  in  your  eyes  ”  that  they  will  p 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  to  their  staffs, 
booklet  doesn’t  also  carry  pic-  him  is  that  too 
tures  of  the  winners.  That  Occasionally, 
would  have  made  it  really  tops,  tion  seems  to 
This  is  the  kind  of  promotion  sends  a  memo 
that  can  be  done  every  year  whole  staff.  B> 
without  loss  of  interest  or  draw,  feels  that  the  c 
It’s  a  natural  to  run  in  time  inadequate  es] 
for  Father’s  Day,  or  for  the  news  and  e 
Mother’s  Day.  Fred  Lowe, 

For  the  past  three  years  the  ‘ 

Winnipeg  Tribune  has  been  Press,  sei 

staging  a  Mother’s  Day  enter-  Promotion  depa 
tainment  at  a  local  theater,  with  explaining 
The  paper’s  carriers  and  their 
mothers  are  guests  for  the  event,  ttobert  Weed, 
This  year  more  than  600 

mothers,  grandmothers  and 
great  grandmothers  attended. 

of  staff  commui 

Quickie  Quiz  there  does  not 

The  (Neb.)  TVoWd-  “"^n^cou" 

Herald  is  having  success  with  ^ow  much  moi 
fK  little  ads  spotted  newspaper  pro 

hrough  the  paper  that  give  in-  ^as  behind  it 
cresting  statistical  facts  about  additional  pow 
h^H'^ed  thusiastic  and 

I  a  Sn  a  ®an  give  it.  If 

about  the  World-Herald? 

The  idea.  Promotion  Manager  the  Bo 

Ed  McClanahan  reports,  is  New  York  M 
adapted  from  the  Bureau  of  fective  promot 
Advertising’s  series,  “What  is  “What’s  so  bi 

your  advertising  IQ?”  On  the  second?”  After 
World-Herald,  however,  the  ads  second  is  to 
cover  all  phases  of  the  paper  News'  first — w 
and  not  just  advertising.  Mirror  is  the  se 

“This  series,”  Ed  writes,  “has  per  (in  circu 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  country.  And  1 
attention  and  comment  from  second  at  all. 
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employes.  We  take  this  as  an 
indication  that  they  have  also  * 
caught  on  with  the  public.” 

In  The  Know 

One  of  the  great  problems  of| 
any  promotion  department  is: 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  paper 
informed  about  what  it  is  doing. 
After  all,  everyone  on  the  paper 
has  a  stake  in  what  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  is  doing — and! 
yet,  unless  some  other  depart-' 
ment  is  specifically  and  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  with  a 
promotion  department  activity,! 
it  rarely  knows  what  goes  on, 
there. 

One  large  paper  solves  this — | 
although  the  promotion  man-' 
ager  admits  it  is  only  a  partial' 
solution — by  sending  samples  of  j 
what  the  promotion  department 
is  producing,  along  with  ex-j 
planatory  memoranda,  to  all 
department  heads.  He  assumes 
that  they  will  pass  the  word  on  I 
to  their  staffs.  What  concerns 
him  is  that  too  often  they  don’t. 

Occasionally,  when  the  promo¬ 
tion  seems  to  warrant  it,  he' 
sends  a  memo  about  it  to  the 
whole  staff.  But  even  then  he 
feels  that  the  communication  is 
inadequate  especially  among 
the  news  and  editorial  people. 

Fred  Lowe,  promotion  man-i 
ager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) ! 
Free  Press,  sends  a  packet  of| 
promotion  department  material, | 
with  explaining  memo.'!,  to  “key I 
people”  on  the  paper.  So  does 
Robert  Weed,  promotion  man-l 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)' 
Star  and  Tribune.  ' 

This  is  an  important  problem! 
of  staff  communication  to  which! 
there  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  a, 
satisfactory  answer — at  least, 
we  have  encountered  none.  Yet! 
how  much  more  effective  any, 
newspaper  promotion  is  wheni 
it  has  behind  it  the  tremendous  j 
additional  power  that  an  en-i 
thusiastic  and  informed  staff! 
can  give  it.  If  you  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  answer,  why  not  share  it? 

In  the  Bag 

New  York  Mirror  makes  ef-| 
fective  promotion  by  asking 
“What’s  so  bad  a’oout  being 
second?”  After  all,  the  Mirror’s 
second  is  to  the  New  York 
News'  first — which  means  the 
Mirror  is  the  second  biggest  pa¬ 
per  (in  circulation)  in  the 
country.  And  that’s  not  a  bad  . 
second  at  all.  I 


From  where  I  sit 
^  Joe  Marsh 


Neither  Rain  Nor  Hail 
...Nor  Broken  Boxes! 

Red  Fowler,  local  R.F.D.  mailman, 
got  an  English  car — with  a  right-hand 
drive  so  he  can  stuff  mailboxes  from 
behind  the  wheel. 

“R’s  greatr  Red  reports.  ''But  it 
would  work  a  lot  better  if  all  box  hold¬ 
ers  would  follow  regulations.  A  mail¬ 
box  should  be  40  inches  high,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  .  .  .  within  reaching 
distance  from  a  car  window.  If  one  is 
knocked  down,  the  owner  should  make 
repairs  pronto?^ 

Come  to  think  of  it.  Red  is  pretty 
good  about  his  obligations — delivering 
packages,  supplying  stamps,  cashing 
money  orders — saving  us  trips  to  the 
Post  Office.  Let’s  fix  up  those  boxes  so 
he  can  get  his  chores  done  fast. 

From  where  I  sit,  obligations  al¬ 
ways  work  both  ways.  For  instance,  I 
figure  that  Pm  obliged  to  respect  your 
right  to  enjoy  your  favorite  beverage — 
be  it  coffee,  tea,  beer,  buttermilk  or 
whatever.  Why?  Because  Pd  expect 
you  to  do  the  same  for  me.  The  Golden 
Rule  should  be  followed  "to  the  letter’^ 
by  everyone. 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Items:  Croekett, 
Food,  Priest's  Story 


By  James  L.  Collinj;s 

The  syndicate  diet  is  rich  in 
selection  this  week,  including  a 
food  feature,  the  story  of  a 
priest  expelled  from  Russia  and 
a  series  on  Davy  Crockett. 

The  food  product  is  offered 
by  Juliette  Meade  of  South  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  who  reports,  “I 
have  formed  a  new  food  feature 
which  I  am  self-syndicating  and 
offering  to  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

“Called  ‘Cookery  Chit-Chat,’ 
it’s  informative  yet  chatty  and 
personal.  I  feel  confident  of  its 
future  popularity,  as  I  know 
such  a  column  has  great  reader- 
ship  appeal.” 

Julie  Meade’s  price  is  a  buck 
a  release.  At  that  rate,  once  a 
week,  you  get  six  or  seven  items 
mixed  up  in  her  writing  bowl 
and  served  with  flavor.  Sam¬ 
ple:  “Tossing  a  Green  Salad? 
To  your  regular  dressing,  add 
crumbled  bits  of  bleu  cheese, 
strips  of  cold  meat  or  slivers 
of  pickle  for  a  zesty  change  of 
flavor.  Your  guests  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result.” 

The  New  England  culinary 
expert  was  once  food  editor  and 
columnist  with  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time.  She  is  now  a 
freelance  writer. 


ney,  the  man  who  brought  DC  Flesch  contentions,  saying  that 
out  of  musty  history  books  and  in  doing  so  we  would  be  doing 
made  him  second  in  importance  the  public  school  system  the 
only  to  (Jeorge  Washin^on,  the  greatest  possible  disservice. 
Constitution  and  Fort  Knox.  «We  told  him  we  regarded 

General  Features  now  joins  the  controversy  as  one  on  which 
those  putting  out  things  about  the  public  was  greatly  bewil-  1 
the  man.  The  syndicate  on  July  dered,  and  that,  far  from  any  I 
25  will  start  an  illustrated  desire  to  render  the  schools  a  ' 
series  that  it  hopes  will  run  six  disservice,  we  felt  that  our  pub-  ! 


The  priest  is  Father  Georges 
Bissonnette,  Catholic  chaplain  to 
the  American  community  in 
Moscow  until  the  Russians 
earlier  this  year  decided  to  send 
him  back  to  the  United  States. 

His  first-person  story  will  be 
released  the  weekend  of  July  30 
in  10  instalments  (1,200  words 
each),  by  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  Twenty  pictui’es 
taken  by  the  priest  will  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

“The  series,”  NANA  claims, 
“is  even  more  dramatic  because 
of  Father  Bissonnette’s  method 
of  reporting. 

“He  debated  politics  on  street 
corners,  was  insulted  for  his 
priestly  calling,  watched  the 
veneer  of  the  ‘new^’  Soviet 
woman  dissolve  under  influence 
of  champagne  and  witnessed  an 
angry  battle  between  the  Red 
Army  and  the  MVD  over  which 
should  repair  his  car  after  an 
accident. 

“Some  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  showed  hostility  to  him. 
But  perhaps  more  showed  hostil¬ 
ity  to  other  nationalities  which 
make  up  the  USSR.” 

* 

Davy  Crockett  needs  about  as 
much  introduction  as  Walt  Dis- 


Mary  Margaret  recently  reflected: 

'There  is  nothing  to  equal  a  deadline  for 
getting  things  done.  One  of  the  nicest  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  world  is  to  wake  up  the  day  after 
an  unpleasant  job  has  been  accomplished 
and  knaw  that  it's  behind  you.  .  ." 


A  Miami,  Fla.,  reader  wrote: 

''Thank  you  for  the  column  'You  Need  a 
Deadline  to  Get  Things  Done.'  It  was  like  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  1  sat  down  as  a  result  and 

wrote  two  notes  .  .  .!  1  was  convinced  myself 
that  1  was  too  tired  to  answer  the  notes.  And 
now  1  feel  that  fine  pause.  . 

months,  according  to  S.  (Shoe¬ 
less)  George  Little,  president. 

GF  has  a  good  man  on  the 
job.  He’s  Emil  Kessler,  who  has 
been  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  for  the  past  25  years, 
doing  editorial  and  political 
cartoons.  Many  of  Mr.  Kessler’s 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  in 
Boston  art  galleries. 

Reader  Response 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

An  Alabama  editor  parlayed 
Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch’s  syndicated 
“Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read”  into 
a  feature  which  brought  the 
widest  reader  reaction  of  his 
many  years  on  the  newspaper. 

Whether  the  series  and  the 
resultant  readers’  letters  proved 
that  Johnny  can’t  or  can  read 
is  debatable,  according  to 
Charles  A.  Fell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  News. 

“But,”  he  adds,  “there  was 
one  conclusive  result:  the  letters 
from  both  parents  and  teachers 


lie  needed  to  understand  the 
issue  raised  by  Mr.  Flesch.” 

From  the  beginning  the  Ne^s 
announced  its  intention  to  print 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  The 
News  printed  daily  a  box  saying 
it  would  do  so,  and  inviting  let¬ 
ters  from  both  sides — from  both 
parents  and  teachers. 

With  each  of  the  Flesch  daily 
instalments,  and  later  with  the 
Swenson  series,  the  News 
printed  the  letters  of  as  many 
readers  as  possible,  with  a 
cleanup  of  the  oversupply  on 
Sundays. 

Mr.  Fell  summed  up  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  feature  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“If  agitation  of  the  matter  of 
teaching  methods  was  resented 
by  the  educators,  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  in  that  quarter  was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  great  sentiment 
among  parents  who,  sensing 
something  was  wrong,  but  not 
knowing  what,  were  gratsful 
for  some  clue  to  reading  dif- 
established  the  fact  that  adults  ficulties  among  their  children. 


are  not  so  hot  themselves.  It 
was  surprising  how  many  of 
them  misspelled  words  in  com¬ 
mon  usage.” 

The  News,  presentation  took 
a  bit  of  long-range  planning. 

Mr.  Fell  says: 

"Having  read  the  book,  ‘Why 
Johnny  Can’t  Read,  and  What 
You  Can  Do  About  It,’  we 
planned  publication  of  the 
Flesch  series  with  the  full 
awareness  that  it  would  shock 
our  school  people. 

“And  so,  before  we  began 
printing  the  argument  for  pho¬ 
nics,  we  sought  the  top  authori¬ 
ty  in  Alabama  to  present  the 
opposite  case  of  the  word 
method  of  teaching  reading. 

“We  offered  Dr.  Esther  J. 
Swenson,  professor  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  University  of 
Alabama,  space  equal  to  that 
given  Mr.  Flesch,  and  to  pay 
her  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
we  bought  the  Flesch  copy  from 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Dr.  Swenson  wrote  11 
articles  in  reply  to  Mr.  Flesch’s 
12. 

“How  right  we  were  in  antic¬ 
ipating  resentment  from  the 
educational  forces  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  when  we  began 
advance  promotion  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education 
wrote  our  publisher  bitterly  de¬ 
ploring  our  plan  to  print  the 


Letters  supportig  the  Flesch 
contention  outnumbered  di.-^sent- 
ing  letters  by  at  least  two  to 
one.” 

• 

Ball  Players  Held 
For  Beating  Reporter 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Two  rookie  pitchers  for  the 
Syracuse  Chiefs,  International 
League  baseball  team,  face 
third  degree  assault  charges  in 
the  beating  of  Normile  A.  Han¬ 
non,  26,  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Post-Standard. 

Mr.  Hannon,  who  has  never 
covered  an  International  League 
game  for  his  newspaper,  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  nose  and  a  lace¬ 
ration  over  the  left  eye  in  the 
fracas  June  26  in  a  downtown 
bar. 

Freed  in  $2,500  bail  after 
pleading  innocent  to  the  charge 
are  Seth  Morehead,  21,  and 
Richard  Farrell,  also  21.  A  trial 
is  scheduled  for  Aug.  16  in  Po¬ 
lice  Court. 

Mr.  Hannon  told  police  he 
saw  the  two  players  at  the  bar 
and  kept  looking  in  their  direc¬ 
tion. 

“They  were  standing  at  the 
bar  and  cutting  up  once  in  a 
while.  Their  antics  amused  me 
and  I  smiled,”  he  said.  Then 


the  fight  began. 
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Columnist  Offers  Plan 
For  Courtroom  Fight 

By  James  L.  Collings 


It  was  a  warm  day  in  the 
city  room,  and  you  sat  around 
with  a  camera  columnist,  talk¬ 
ing  of  nothing  and  everything. 

How  was  the  job,  and  what 
exactly  did  he  do,  and  did  he 
have  any  news,  and  what  about 
this  business  of  press  photogra¬ 
phy  anyway — any  special  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject,  and  how 
about  Canon  35? 

Those  were  the  questions  you 
kicked  around  on  a  warm  day, 
and  Hale  Williamson,  who  does 
a  daily  column  on  photography 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  was  picking  for 
the  answers. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “I  think 
this  fight  against  Canon  35  is 
a  good  cause,  to  take  the  last 
question  first. 

“I  believe  it’s  worth  the  while 
of  newspapers  getting  35  mm.- 
type  cameras  for  their  photog¬ 
raphers  to  use  in  courtrooms. 
If  they  are  going  to  work  un¬ 
obtrusively,  as  they  have 
proved  they  can,  they  must  have 
smaller  cameras  that  won’t  be 
conspicuous. 

Selling  the  Law 

“They  should  use  these  cam¬ 
eras  on  other  kinds  of  jobs,  too, 
so  that  the  legal  profession,  ob¬ 
serving  them  at  work  at  public 
functions,  will  be  convinced 
press  photographers  can  take 
pictures  quietly  and  efficiently 
with  small  cameras  in  prevail¬ 
ing  light. 

“Isn’t  it  possible  the  judg^es 
have  seen  the  large,  unwieldly 
cameras  with  their  flashing 
bulbs  so  often  they  associate 
noise  and  distraction  with  the 
cameramen? 

“Well,  at  any  rate,  how  would 
it  be  if  at  the  various  short 
courses  and  seminars  on  press 
photography  sessions  were  ar¬ 
ranged  to  teach  the  photogra¬ 
phers  how  to  work  and  comport 
themselves  in  courtrooms,  with 
the  proper  equipment? 

“It  sounds  sensible  to  me. 
Instructors  could  be  those  men 
who  have  already  successfully 
done  courtroom  photography. 
They  could  describe  what  they 
did  and  the  lessons  they  learned, 
and  pass  along  any  tips  they 
have. 

“The  event  should  be  well 
publicized.  If,  say,  at  a  short 
I  course  in  Ohio — at  Kent  State 
University,  for  instance — it  was 


decided  to  hold  a  mock  trial, 
then  local  legal  authorities 
should  be  invited  to  attend.  It 
would  be  good  public  relations, 

I  should  think. 

The  Good  Word 

“This  could  be  followed  with 
a  report  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  complete  with  a 
full  set  of  prints.  If  you  hold 
enough  sessions  in  enough 
quarters,  the  good  word  will 
soon  get  around.  It  seems  to 
me  you  can’t  do  too  much  to 
win  your  point. 

“Furthermore,  it  would  instill 
in  the  legal  mind  the  thought 
that  the  press  photographer  is 
doing  everything  possible  to 
educate  himself  for  courtroom 
photography  so  that  the  legal 
profession,  the  public  and  the 
newspapers  will  best  be  served. 

“As  for  your  other  questions, 
writing  a  camera  column  con¬ 
sists  of  a  variety  of  things — 
reviewing  new  books,  reporting 
on  field  trips,  visiting  manu¬ 
facturers  and  telling  their  stor¬ 
ies,  and  describing  what  the 
leaders  in  photography  think.” 

All  of  which  comes  fairly 
easy  for  the  veteran  newsman. 
As  an  old  hand  at  reporting 
(even  politics),  copyreading 
and  editing.  Hale  knows  how  to 
find  the  right  combination  of 
words,  and  as  an  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  had  his 
black-and-white  and  color  prints 
exhibited  in  international  sa¬ 
lons,  he’s  well  qualified  on  what 
makes  a  good  picture  and  why. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said, 
“back  in  the  old  New  Jersey 
days  when  I  was  mostly  re¬ 
porter,  I  once  in  a  while  filled 
in  as  a  photographer  when  the 
regular  staffer  was  off  or  busy. 

“Other  than  that,  no  particu¬ 
lar  news  or  opinions.” 


According  to  J.  B.  (Woody) 
Woodson,  public  relations 
spokesman  for  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  “The  NPPA  has  advised 
members  of  the  Delaware  legis¬ 
lature  that  the  NPPA  will  not 
sanction  a  measure  which 
singles  out  photographers  as 
carriers  of  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  and  thereby  discredits  the 
photography  profession.” 

Contest  Winners 

Mrs.  Doris  Koveal  and  Wal¬ 
ter  T.  Chemokal  of  the  Cheater 
(Pa.)  Times  won  first-place 
honors  in  the  16th  annual 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Pres.s 
newsphoto  contest.  Mrs.  Ko¬ 
veal  took  top  spot  in  features 
and  Mr.  Chernokal  was  high 
man  in  spot  news. 

‘Plant  for  Future’ 

Already  Too  Small 

• 

Hutchinson,  Kas. 

The  Hutchinson  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  News  -  Herald,  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  neAv  plant  for 
the  newspaper  will  be  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  near  future. 

John  P.  Harris,  News-Herald 
editor  and  president  of  Hutchin¬ 
son  Publishing  Co.,  said  the 
paper  has  outgrown  its  present 
building  which  was  occupied  in 
1923. 

“It  was  built  for  the  future,” 
Mr.  Harris  said.  “But  the  fu¬ 
ture  has  already  caught  up 
with  us.  The  paper  then  had  50 
employes  and  about  16,000  cir¬ 
culation.  We  now  have  112  em¬ 
ployes  and  55,000  circulation.” 

A  site  has  been  purchased 
and  plans  are  for  a  one-story 
building  of  approximately  30,- 
000  square  feet.  It  will  include 
storage  space  for  25  cars  of 
newsprint  and  will  be  served  by 
a  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway. 


Fox  Would  Build 
Boston  Car  Park 

Boston 

It’s  John  Fox,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Post,  against  the' 
rest  of  Boston  journalism  in 
the  Battle  of  Boston  Common. 

The  financier-owner  of  the 
Post  has  acquired,  as  a  personal 
investment,  the  principal  inter¬ 
est  in  Motor  Park,  Inc.  which 
obtained  rights  some  years  ago 
to  construct  a  garage  beneath 
Boston  Common. 

Now  it’s  a  hot  political  is¬ 
sue,  figuring  in  the  local  mayor¬ 
alty  election.  Some  groups, 
backed  by  several  newspapers, 
want  the  Legislature  to  author¬ 
ize  construction  of  the  car  park 
by  a  public  authority.  The 
Post,  naturally,  has  been  pump¬ 
ing  for  private  enterprise.  Mr. 
Fox  has  been  writing  the  edi¬ 
torials  himself. 

A  Post  editorial  cartoon 
showed  William  Randolph 
Hearst  spinning  in  his  grave  be¬ 
cause  the  Boston  American  “has 
gone  Socialist”  in  favoring  the 
public  authority  bill. 


yOC;  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  ol 

LIBEL 


Double  Defeat 

The  Delaware  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  second  time 
has  defeated  the  McCullough 
Portrait  Photographer  Bill. 

As  mentioned  in  this  space 
last  week,  the  bill  would  have 
required  all  persons  doing  por-i 
traiture  work  in  Delaware,  ex-1 
cepting  press  photographers,  to| 
submit  to  an  annual  physical 
examination.  Purpose:  to  detect 
communicable  diseases.  I 


But  you  con  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AMAZINGLY  LOW 


fOI  DCTAIIS  AND  «*ATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

insluance  exchange 

VANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


h^VERY  editor  knows  that 
j  more  and  more  people 
are  devoting  more  and  more 
time  to  their  children,  their 
hobbies  and  their  future. 

HARDALE  Syndicate  helps 
editors  and  publishers 
to  inspire  and  guide  their 
readers  in  these  important 
areas  of  modern  life  through 
such  cream-of-the-crop  features 
as  “What’s  Best  for  Your 
Child”  by  Dr.  David  Good¬ 
man;  “I.«t’s  Take  Pictures”  by 
Norris  Harkness;  “The  World 
in  Stamps”  by  Franklin  R. 
Bruns;  “Your  Best  Years”  by 
Prof.  Robert  Peterson,  and 
“Sec’s  Appeal”  by  Elaine  Free- 


Samples  and  rates  without  ob¬ 
ligation  by  phoning  Plaza  3- 
3331  or  writing  Hardale  Syn¬ 
dicate,  30  East  60th  Street,  New 
York  22 
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American  industry  teiis  its 
story  in  Editor  &  Pubiisher 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  says  .  .  .  “our  opinion  surveys 
indicate  that  editors  and  newsmen,  in  particular,  have  been  reached  to  an  encouraging 
degree  by  these  messages.  We  think  it  only  fair  to  give  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  this  success.” 


Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  NewYi 
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Informative  copy  like  this  tells  the  oil  industry’s  story  .  .  .  and  STANDARD  OIL  OF 
CALIFORNIA  moves  along  with  it — from  refinery  operations  to  filling  stations. 
Another  typical  example — from  industry  all  over — of  companies  who  pick  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  as  the  best  place  to  tell  it  to  the  Press. 


•  T«|»phone:  BRy«nt  9-302S 
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City  Hall 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

fear  the  press,  mainly  because 
they  have  little  or  no  under¬ 
standing  of  the  function  of  the 
press.  They  share  a  common 
stereotyped  feeling — demonstra¬ 
bly  untrue  in  - ,  that 

newsmen  want  controversy, 
nothing  else.” 

Generally,  are  administrators 
willing  and  competent  to  deal 
with  the  press,  as  far  as  news¬ 
papermen  are  concerned  ?  The 
newsmen  surveyed  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  reported  “yes.” 

Beneficial  News 

Asked  if  they  thought  their 
city  administrators  desired  to 
release  news,  two  thirds  of  the 
city  editors  and  nearly  as  many 
reporters  said  that  officials 
wanted  to  release  “most  infor¬ 
mation  you  consider  new.®.” 

One  in  10  city  editors  and 
one  in  five  reporteis  thought 
the  administrators  desirous  of 
releasing  only  news  that  im¬ 
mediately  benefited  them.  A 
few  who  took  the  “most  infor¬ 
mation”  choice  also  reported  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
officials  to  release  only  news  of 
immediate  benefit  to  themselves. 

However,  these  answers  were 
further  qualified  for  the  most 
part  by  indications  that  prac¬ 
tically  any  news  was  released 
if  the  reporter  could  get  a 
lead.  Said  one  reporter:  “There 
seems  to  be  no  conscious  and 
deliberate  effort  to  suppress  but 
it  is  apparent  more  and  more 
announcements  in  the  form  of 
press  releases  are  written  not 
so  much  for  informative  pur¬ 
poses  as  for  personal  publicity.” 

Said  some  others: 

“Considerable  information  is 
given  off  the  record.” 

“Naturally  there  are  times 
when  certain  information  can¬ 
not  be  made  public  but  general¬ 
ly  newsmen  are  taken  in  to  con¬ 
fidence  and  thus  primed  for  the 
time  the  information  can  be 
made  public.” 

A  few  newsmen  insisted  there 
was  too  much  individual  varia¬ 
tion  to  generalize:  “Some  will 
give  you  information  voluntari¬ 
ly.  Others  will  give  informa¬ 
tion  only  when  you  ask  specific 
questions.  Others  attempt  to 
twist  facts  to  reflect  benefit  to 
themselves.” 

What  Is  News? 

Do  city  administrators  know 
what  the  newspapers  in  their 
city  consider  makes  news  ?  More 
than  two  thirds  both  of  city 
editors  and  reporters  in  all  five 
population  groups  responded 
affinnatively  by  marking  “most 
of  the  time.” 


“I  am  sure,”  said  one  re¬ 
porter  in  a  city  of  nearly  a 
million  population,  “that  our 
new  mayor  misses  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  news  stories — in¬ 
cluding  ones  that  would  make 
him  look  good — because  of  his 
inexperience,  his  timidity  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  news 
is.  But  he  is  learning  and  im¬ 
proving.” 

One  city  editor  noted,  “I  some¬ 
times  have  more  trouble  with 
reporters  not  knowing  what 
makes  news.” 

A  parallel  question  is  whether 
officials  know  anything  about 
the  common  mechanics  of  get¬ 
ting  the  news  out  of  city  hall, 
through  the  editorial  rooms  and 
into  the  paper.  The  majority 
of  respondents  took  the  middle 
ground  of  “most  of  the  time.” 
The  “all  the  time”  responses 
outweighed  slightly  the  “only 
in  special  instances.”  Comments 
indicated  newspapermen  con¬ 
ceived  the  understanding  of 
editorial  technique  to  be  a 
matter  of  education  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  by  newspapei-men. 
From  city  editors  came  these 
comments : 

“W'e  educate  most  of  theni.” 

“Here  again  we  find  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  deadlines  rang¬ 
ing  from  good  to  bad.  We 
depend  on  our  city  hall  man  to 
train  his  contacts  in  this  field.” 

From  reporters: 

“They  get  reminded.” 

“We’re  educating  them  grad¬ 
ually.” 

“Most  are  not  familiar  with 
these  problems  but  usually  co¬ 
operate  when  they  are  ex¬ 
plained.” 

Treatment 

An  attempt  also  was  made  to 
learn  whether  reporters,  as  a 
rule,  were'  treated  fairly  and 
impartially  by  office  holders. 
“Fair  and  impartial”  did  not 
mean  that  every  paper  got  an 
even  break  on  every  story.  Ob¬ 
viously  there  would  be  little 
point  for  newspapers  to  send 
reporters  to  city  hall  if  all 
news  were  “released.”  Fair¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  connoted 
equal  opportunity  for  each  re¬ 
porter  to  get  the  news  free  of 
reprisal  or  intimidation. 

The  vast  majority  both  of 
city  editors  and  reporters  re¬ 
sponded  to  alternatives  that 
could  be  called  “favorable” 
toward  city  administrators.  In 
all  population  groups  fewer  city 
editors  (although  not  enough  to 
be  termed  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant)  responded  that  reporters 
were  termed  fairly  “all  or  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  time.”  For  ex¬ 
ceptions,  reporters  blamed  per¬ 
sonality  conflicts,  as  a  rule. 
City  editors  were  more  prone  to 
blame  “politics.” 


“The  treatment  a  reporter 
gets  usually  depends  on  the  way 
the  reporter  handles  himself, 
respects  confidence,  protects 
sources  when  necessary.  I  have' 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  this 
regard  over  a  period  of  20 
years.” 

“Personalities  rue  this,  on 
both  sides.  I  think  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  reporter  can  over¬ 
come  most  news  source  prob¬ 
lems.” 

“Overbearing  repoiters  ask 
for  trouble.  Average  reporter  is 
treated  fairly.” 

From  a  city  editor:  “Im¬ 
partiality  is  a  virtue,  not  a 
political  asset.  In  any  city 
having  more  than  one  paper 
partiality  naturally  goes  to  the 
paper  that  supported  the  win¬ 
ning  candidates  or  is  support¬ 
ing  the  admini.stration’s  policy 
of  the  moment.” 

Both  reporters  and  city  edi¬ 
tors  reported  a  willingness  to 
permit  the  city  administration 
to  take  whatever  steps  it 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  the 
public  fully  informed  of  op¬ 
erations  in  city  hall.  A  majority 
thought  the  administration  was 
doing  at  least  a  fairly  good 
job,  and  a  plurality  thought 
the  job  was  being  done  well  to 
very  well. 

A  number  of  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  city  might  improve 
its  public  relaUons  or  take  its 
story  to  the  people  came  out  of 
the  responses,  but  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  newsmen  thought  the 
newspaper  alone  should  be  used 
to  report  on  city  affairs.  At 
the  same  time,  only  a  few  men¬ 
tioned  specifically  that  a  public 
relations  office  might  be  helpful. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  number 
of  newspapermen  are  acutely 
conscious  of  their  shortcomings 
in  covering  city  government, 
but  as  one  reporter  put  it, 
“Perfection  is  reached  only  in 
Heaven.”  The  mere  fact  that 
these  shortcomings  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  frankly  admitted  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  newspaper¬ 
men  are  aiming  to  do  even 
better.  It  should  be  reassuring 
to  city  officials  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  so  many  newspaper¬ 
men  insist  their  reporting  of 
city  government  must  be  im¬ 
partial,  fair,  complete  and  con¬ 
structive. 

The  survey,  while  general, 
gave  a  rather  good  idea  of 
what  was  the  current  city  hall- 
newspaper  psychological  cli¬ 
mate,  into  which  formalized 
public  relations  offices  might 
seek  to  enter.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  National  Committee  on 
Municipal  Reporting  statement 
is  for  today  too  broad  at  best. 


AP’s  Pugh  Moore 
Takes  PR  Post 

Pugh  Moore  of  the  Associated 
Press’  New  York  general  desk, 
former  chief  of  AP'operati^ 
in  Arkansas  and 
later  in  the  Low 
Countries  of 
Europe,  has 
been  appointed 
director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for 
the  National 
Association  o  f 
Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers. 

The  NALU  is 
the  largest  and 
oldest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Moore’s  ai>- 
pointment  is  effective  Aug.  1. 

As  AP  executive  representa¬ 
tive  in  New  York  he  handled 
AP’s  public  relations  from  1946 
to  1953. 

Immediately  before  that  he 
was  stationed  at  Brussels  where 
he  established  AP  operations 
throughout  Belgium  and  Lux¬ 
emburg. 

Mr.  Moore  was  educated  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  is  pre.sident  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Metropolitan  New  York. 


Moore 


Shop  Talk 

(Coyitinued  from  page  64) 


change  in  attitude  was  ‘rough¬ 
ly’  $35,000. 

“Although  our  committe: 
would  like  very  much  to  see  the 
YMCA  sponsor  a  Media  Council 
on  Juvenile  Problems  on  a  local 
level,  we  feel  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  is  too  large  for  any  single 
community.  We  are  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Council  of 
the  YMCA  that  such  a  project 
be  considered,  either  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  YMCA,  or  by  a  group  of 
national  agencies.  However,  I 
believe  that  our  objective  is  the 
same  as  yours — that  the  job  get 
done,  regardless  of  who  does  it 
Your  interest  in  this  problem  is 
certainly  commendable  and  we 
express  our  sincere  wish  that 
someone  or  some  group,  some¬ 
where  takes  a  puff  from  your 
‘pipe.’  ” 

We  hope  so,  too.  And  we  hope 
that  someone  puts  up  that  $35,- 
000  to  make  the  vital  study. 

Here  is  one  instance  of  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  a 
broadcasting  executive  taking 
interest  and  spending  time  on 
this  problem.  Others  might  take 
a  lesson. 

The  problem  is  not  insur¬ 
mountable  and  we  feel  strongly 
that  all  media  could  wield  a 
mighty  influence  for  good. 
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ownership  plan  started  last  year  ment  or  termination  of  employ-  (Conn.)  Advocate,  Bartlesville 

brothers  John  P.  and  ment.  Like  most  profit-sharing  (Okla.)  Examiner  and  Enter- 

Sidney  F.  Harris.  schemes,  payments  are  based  prise,  and  Phoenixville  (Pa.) 

{Continued  from  page  10)  In  1952  the  Harris  brothers  half  on  length  of  service,  half  Daily  Republican. 

_ established  trust  funds  for  em-  on  earnings.  One  of  the  earliest  profit- 

I  jgj.  percent  of  the  company’s  stock  ployes  of  the  Hutchinson  News-  In  this  case,  profit-sharing  sharing  plans  in  the  newspaper 

rati^  distributed  among  558  employes.  Herald,  Ottawa  Herald,  Cha-  was  not  the  sole  motive.  The  industry  was  that  established  in 

By  last  June,  912  employes  of  nute  Tribune  (all  in  Kansas)  company  wanted  also  “to  assure  1936  by  the  Gannett  Newspa- 

the  newspaper  and  the  com-  and  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  continuation  of  its  traditional  pers.  As  of  last  year,  employes 

pany’s  radio  and  TV  station  Hawk-Eye  Gazette.  A  similar  policy  of  ownership  by  employes  had  received  $5,800,000  through 

held  57  y»  percent  of  the  total  fund  was  set  up  for  the  Salma  only,  thus  preserving  its  inte-  this  plan. 

stock,  with  a  value  of  $9,980,-  (Kas.)  Journal  when  that  paper  grity  and  freedom  from  outside  As  an  indication  of  how  much 

850.  By  1959  employe  holdings  became  affiliated  with  the  pressures,  and  to  provide  a  mea-  more  expensive  a  pension  plan 

will  have  increased  to  67  Vi  per-  group.  sure  of  security  for  its  em-  can  be  in  comparison,  the  Gan- 

pgnt.  Each  paper  allocates  25  per-  ployes  and  their  beneficiaries,’’  nett  organization  had  paid  $10,- 

Shares  set  aside  for  employe  cent  of  profits  each  year  to  the  George  F.  Morrell,  president  of  500,000  for  past  service  and 
purchase  are  placed  in  trust,  fund.  the  corporation,  said  when  the  current  service  annuities  to  the 

When  an  eligible  employe  buys  Last  year  the  Harris  brothers  plan  was  announced.  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

a  share,  he  technically  buys  a  issued  stock,  and  offered  25  per-  Different  from  all  of  these  is  during  the  first  four-and-a- 
“unit  of  beneficial  interest.’’  cent  of  the  common  stock  of  the  stock  gift  made  several  half  years  of  its  pension  plan, 

s  kind  Under  the  trust  agreement,  each  paper  for  purchase  by  the  weeks  ago  by  Eugene  Meyer,  Next:  Pension  plans, 

e’s  ap-  the  units  carry  full  voting  trust  funds.  On  each  paper  an  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  • 

g.  1.  rights  and  dividend  privileges  employe  was  elected  to  the  Washington  Post  Company,  to  Qquiiett  riailv  Sells 

;senta.  j“st  as  if  they  were  shares  of  board  of  directors,  although  711  employes  and  circulation  ‘  *  pijc 

andled  stock.  But  they  can  only  be  sold  there  was  no  change  in  manage-  contractors.  1  V  i..hannel  to 

n  1946  through  the  trustees,  who  offer  ment.  Employes  with  five  or  more  Hartford,  Conn. 

them  to  other  eligible  employes.  All  dividends  return  to  the  years  of  continuous  sei-vice  re-  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
lat  h«  When  a  unitholder  leaves  the  funds.  The  employe  becomes  a  ceived  from  four  to  20  shares,  a  Frank  Gannett  afternoon 

where  company,  he  must  offer  his  participant  when  he  is  21  and  Each  share  currently  has  a  dally,  is  going  out  of  the  radio- 

•ations  ““‘^s  to  the  trustees.  And  be-  has  six  months  of  experience,  book  value  of  about  $60,  and  the  TV  field  here. 

Lux-  ginning  in  1957,  unitholders  will  His  individual  account  is  based  combined  gift  shares  totalled  WGTH-TV,  Channel  18,  own- 

have  to  relinquish  their  shares  half  on  his  earnings,  half  on  nearly  a  half  million  dollars.  ed  by  General  Times-Television 
ted  at  reach  the  age  of  65.  his  years  of  experience.  .  Shares  were  given  according  Corp.,  has  been  sold  to  CBS- 

jjgjh.  Sell  Units  Each  year  he  has  the  option  to  number  of  years  of  employ-  TV  for  $650,000,  subject  to  FCC 

ent  ftf  Tv„  _ of  withdrawing  in  cash  a  por-  ment,  and  responsibilities  to  the  approval. 

ssocu.  ..nitc  tioo  of  hls  sharo.  If  he  leaves  company.  The  latter  was  indi-  At  the  same  time,  Daniel  R. 


TV  Channel  to  CBS 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 


tiuii  ux  mo  oxiaic.  xx  Jic  icavco  v-v*«*^»***j .  *  . 

resalp  nf  nnv  Hmo  TViii«  ho  Hnoo  I^Iore  five  years,  he  forfeits  the  cated  chiefly  by  salary 
nnt  nooH  tn  nuit  tn  cot  sa  iiiinn  money  in  his  account.  At  five  Employe  shareholders  hold  that  The  Times  would  dispose 
Slim  nf  pa<sh  if  Via  n  oH-  it  V^Sirs  he  has  a  50  percetit  vested  all  rights  to  their  stock  includ-  of  its  stock  in  General  Times 
Thorp  is  inpptitivp  tn  stnv^n  H  i**terest  in  his  account.  This  in-  ing  rights  to  dividends.  But  the  Television  Corp.  General  Tele- 
iTiPAntiwA  ao  o  a;"  creases  5  percent  each  year,  and  company  keeps  the  option  to  radio  Co.  will  become  100% 

Tnds  hpL  th!  Epss  at  15  years  he  has  a  100  per-  purchase  their  shares  any  time  owner. 

Miirh  atti!itinn  hoa  n  f/a.  ®®at  vcstcd  intcre.st.  within  20  years  at  a  rate  to  be  General  Teleradio  Co.  is  un- 

ruBP/i  rpponti  ,  tha  Ua  'I'l'®  money  that  remains  in  decided  annually.  derstood  planning  to  continue 

narlf  T  X  Rernem  Fiipninn  Pp"  the  trusts  is  available  for  bene-  This  stock  gift  came  on  top  operation  of  WGTH-Radio, 
mtiTb  ^'ts  On  doath,  permaTiont  disa-  of  a  profit-sharing  plan  started  which  is  not  included  in  the 

Of  thp  nnMr’e  ripf  nrnfUa  Tf+A  bility  Or  retirement.  Last  year  in  1953,  which  provides  that  the  CBS-TV  acquisition. 

UXPS  sfx  nerppnt  the  trust  funds  totalled  $1,115,-  company  set  aside  10  percent 

the  ownpi-rnn  tLfr  000.  More  than  $61,000  had  been  of  its  annual  profits  before  Taw 

i"  tx‘"««ts.  And  the  in-  taxes  for  employes.  Exempt  from  Tax 

is  dIowpH  terest  from  investments  had  Other  newspapers  that  have  Reno,  Nev. 

ness  nnH  nVviir  Lif  ^o^e  than  covered  benefits  pay-  inaugurated  profit-s  haring  Under  the  new  sales  tox  law 

ss  and  the  other  half  divided  plans  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  Nevada,  the  tax  division  has 

among  all  the  year-round  sala-  ’  included  the  Tulepo  (Miss.)  ruled  that  newspapers  are  ex- 

ned  staff.  Controlling  Clwnership  Daily  Journal,  Stamford  eluded  from  the  tax. 

in  rGC6nt  yc8rs  tnis  n&s  The  C&1ifomi&  Pcninsulfl  > 

amounted  to  an  extra  24  weeks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  gone  still  I' 

S’  C;  WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  &  i| 

b.l:dl“r.!L\e^F“r  KSSrrS  "rd  publisher  suddenly  disappears-  i: 

each  million  lines  added  an-  Burlingame  Advance  Star — to  1|  IT'S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 

nually,  each  employe  gets  a  10  employe  trusts.  The  plan  is  now  \\  '' 

percent  salary  increase.  awaiting  Treasury  Department  SUBSCRIPTION  1| 

This  non-union  paper  has  ex-  approval.  I; 

perienced  no  serious  labor  dif-  a  majority  of  the  company’s  $6«50“1  yOOT  $10*00~2  yOQTS 

ficulties,  no  slowdowns  or  other  stock  will  be  divided  among  se-  FUai*  •ncle$«  ch*ck  wifh  order  ll 

mechanical  delays  since  the  plan  yen  identical  trusts— one  for  |l  ;; 

1946.  each  collective  bargaining  unit  'l  NAME  . .  1; 

It  s  proven  good  business  ©f  employes  and  one  for  other  1 1  | ' 

sense,  as  our  mounting  figures  salaried  workers.  1  \  ADDRESS  . . . .  . . . .  1 1 

readily  indicate,”  Publisher  Do-  The  trusts  will  be  adminis-  1 1  city  ZONE  STATE  ' ' 

nald  G.  Borg  once  said  of  the  tered  for  the  benefit  of  em-  I;  . .  . .  . . 

plan.  He  credits  to  it  a  big  part  ployes  by  a  committee  of  five  |  COMPANY  .  .  POSITION  .  || 

in  building  the  paper’s  circula-  appointed  by  the  board  of  di-  J  ssAIL  TO*  cniTOD  A.  DIIRIICUBD  '' 

tion  from  2,000  to  62,000.  rectors.  All  contributions  to  \  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Part  Ownership  them  are  to  be  made  by  the  |  1475  BROADWAY  ^ 

Another  switch  on  profit-  company.  Benefits  will  be  cu-  t  NEW  YORK  36/  N.  Y.  > 

sharing  is  the  employe  part-  mulative,  and  payable  on  retire- 
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Daniel,  Times  publisher,  said 


included  the  Tulepo  (Miss.)  ruled  that  newspapers  are  ex- 
Daily  Journal,  Stamford  eluded  from  the  tax. 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
IT'S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

$6.50—1  year  $10.00—2  years 

PUof*  •ncle$«  ch*cli  with  order 
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NAEA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


first  five  months  shows  a  3.1% 
gain  over  last  year’s  like 
period,  “1954  shouldn’t  be  our 
basis  of  comparison.  Our  tar¬ 
get  year  should  be  1950 — the 
year  we  set  the  all-time  high 
in  general. 

“Compared  with  the  first  five 
months  of  1950,  we  show  a  loss 
of  2.6%.  That’s  where  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts — 
on  general.  That’s  the  critical 
area. 

Cites  Satisfaction 

He  said,  however,  that  there 
are  two  points  on  which  news¬ 
paper  ad  men  can  take  satis¬ 
faction:  1)  Gains  th«  first  five 
months  of  1955  are  shared  by 
large  and  small  papers  alike; 
and  2)  June  “seemed”  to  be 
starting  off  every  bit  as  good 
as  May. 

The  Bureau  chief,  in  looking 
at  the  second  half  of  1955,  said 
he  saw  three  important  areas 
that  pose  “a  very  decided  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspapers.”  These 
are  liquor,  auto  dealer  and  beer 
classifications. 

“Since  1952,  our  revenue  in 
the  liquor  classification  has  in¬ 
creased  ...  by  almost  23%. 
But  in  that  same  period,  total 
liquor  consumption  has  been 
declining.  Now,  no  manufac¬ 
turer  in  any  field  can  maintain 
the  level  of  his  advertising  in¬ 
definitely  in  the  face  of  de¬ 
clining  sales.  Some  day  the  axe 
is  going  to  fall  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  budget.  Which  means 
that  some  day  the  axe  may 
fall  on  your  liquor  linage.  That 
day,”  Mr.  Barnes  said,  “may 
not  be  far  distant.” 

He  suggested  that  newspaper 
ad  executives  talk  with  their 
local  liquor  wholesalers  and 
distributors  to  get  their  diag¬ 
nosis  of  this  decline. 

Dealers  Need  Selling 

Local  auto  dealers  and  deal¬ 
er  associations  “need  selling 
and  reselling  on  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising.  And 
they  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend — their  own  and  dealer 
association  money.” 

Pointing  out  that  a  lot  of 
this  money  is  going  into  local 
radio-TV,  he  said  a  lot  of  it 
could  be  switched  into  news¬ 
papers  by  consistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  selling  at  the  local 
level. 

Of  the  third  area — beer — 
Mr.  Barnes  asserted  that 
“we’ve  probably  lost  more 
heavily  to  TV  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation  than  in  any  other  you 
could  name.”  He  said  that 
knocking  the  props  out  from 


under  TV  is  only  half  the  job. 
“Equally  important  is  good 
hard-sell  on  the  coverage,  the 
impact,  and  the  influence  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  he 
said. 

Convention  Keynote 

Earlier  in  the  program 
NAEA  President  Wilson  W. 
Condict,  advertising  director, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  set  the  meeting’s  key  note 
— “Nothing  Sells  Like  Newspa¬ 
pers” — by  pointing  out  that  the 
1955  market  “is  bigger  than 
anyone  ever  imagined  it  could 
be,  and  it  is  going  to  take  big¬ 
ger  sales  and  advertising  effort 
to  tap  that  market.” 

He  said  that  good  service 
supported  by  an  equally  fine 
product  are  again  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  a  success¬ 
ful  business  operation.  “That 
is  where  advertising  enters  the 
program.  Then  new  families 
must  be  sold  over  and  over 
again.  A  news  story  can  be 
published  only  once,  but  good 
advertising  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again.” 

‘Operation  Snowflake’ 

A  feature  of  the  Monday 
morning  session  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  G.  R.  Schreiner, 
director  of  advertising,  U.S. 
Steel,  that  when  Operation 
Snowflake — 1955,  goes  into  high 
gear  U.S.  Steel  will  be  carrying 
an  ad  in  234  daily  newspapers. 

Operation  Snowflake,  origi¬ 
nally  launched  in  August  of  1954 
(E&P,  Nov.  6,  ’54,  Page  18), 
caused  somewhat  of  a  furor  in 
newspaper  circles  because  it  re¬ 
volved  around  mats  for  a  12- 
page  major  appliance  Christ¬ 
mas  supplement  prepared  by 
Satevepost.  The  standard-size 
supplement  contained  news 
stories,  features  and  photo¬ 
graphs  but  it  was  up  to  the 
local  newspaper’s  ad  staff  to 
sell  the  white  space  left  in  the 
supplement. 

This  week,  however,  Mr. 
Schreiner,  in  referring  to  this 
section,  said:  “Newspapers  have 
been  a  tremendous  help,  and 
we  don’t  think  their  interest 
was  philanthropic  either.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  have  done  our  level 
best  to  organize  the  promotion 
so  as  to  develop  an  opportunity 
to  build  extra  advertising  lin¬ 
age.  Distributors,  retailers, 
banks,  and  utilities  have  in¬ 
vested  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  tying  in  with  promotions 
spearheaded  by  U.S.  Steel. 

“But,”  he  added,  “we  have 
not  been  satisfied;  and  so  we 
have  been  searching  diligently 
for  a  formula  that  would  serve 
our  own  commercial  purposes 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you 
the  strongest  talking  point  in 


NAEA  Resolution 


Supports  Sections 


Wilton  Condict 


selling  tie-in  newspaper  linage. 
In  other  words,  we  have  been 
looking  for  a  way  that  you 
could  say  to  a  prospective  ad¬ 
vertiser,  ‘Your  ad  will  be  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  issue  with 
U.S.  Steel.’  Now  we  think  we 
have  found  such  a  formula.” 

The  formula  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Schreiner  is  the  already- 
scheduled  use  of  234  dailies  in 
the  fall.  In  explaining  how  U.S. 
Steel  arrived  at  a  schedule  of 
234  newspapers,  he  said  the 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. Vi 

A  resolution  adopted  hen 
hy  the  NAEA  board  of  di- 
rectors  for  transmission  to 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  said  “we  cannot 
say  to  our  members  that  gp*. 
cial  sections  as  such  are  not 
desirable.  Many  such  sej. 
tions  are  produced  at  the 
urgent  request  of  some  ad¬ 
vertiser,  either  retail  or  gen¬ 
eral.  Therefore,  we  believe 
each  newspaper  should  de¬ 
cide  individually  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  any  special  sec¬ 
tion  or  edition.  NAEA  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  special  sections 
should  be  analyzed  from  the 
standpoint  of:  1)  Its  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  community; 
2)  Its  informative  value  to 
the  reader;  3)  Its  sales  po¬ 
tential  for  the’  advertiser.” 

The  resolution  is  the 
NAEA’s  answer  to  recent 
ANA  criticism  of  special 
sections. 


A  plan  to  provide  media 
buyers  with  complete  and  uni¬ 
form  data  on  rates,  mechanical 
requirements  in  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  Service  listings  in¬ 
stead  of  the  inconsistent,  in¬ 
company  and  its  agency,  BBDO,  complete  buying  information 
set  four  basic  considerations:  now  available  on  daily  newspa- 

“D  We  took  the  100  top  Per  ROP  color,  was  outlined  at 


metropolitan  markets  in  the 
U.S.;  2)  For  obvious  reasons, 
we  took  coverage  of  every  one 
of  U.S,  Steel’s  steelmaking  cen¬ 
ters;  3)  We  took  coverage  of 
our  customers’  principal  appli¬ 
ance-manufacturing  centers; 
and  4)  We  felt  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  fair  play  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  recognize 
all  of  the  newspapers  who  had 


a  Tuesday  afternoon  session 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
various  production  problems. 

Dubbed,  “12-Point  Check  List 
For  Uniform  Listings  of  Daily 
Newspaper  ROP  Color,”  (E&P, 
July  2,  page  15),  the  plan  was 
presented  by  C.  E.  McKittrick, 
business  manager,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  who  urged  all 
NAEA  members  to  cooperate  in 


stricted  to  those  papers  receiv¬ 
ing  insertion  orders  from  U.S. 
Steel. 


their  own  White  Christmas  pro-  plan  by  sending  the  required 

motions  in  1954.”  to  SR&DS. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  stand- 
Flexible  Insertions  measurement  clause,  Willis 

“The  newspaper  will  have  Brown,  assistant  advertising  di- 
the  option  of  running  the  ad  rector,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
any  time  from  November  9  up  Star  and  Tribune,  said  that 
to  Christmas;  and  further,  the  many  newspapers  have  elimini- 
newspaper  will  have  the  option,  nated  the  bottom  cut-off  rule 
in  many  cases,  of  running  the  where  ads  are'  positioned  at  the 
ad  on  a  weekday  or  on  a  Sun-  bottom  of  a  page,  and  that  as 
day.  To  give  the  newspap'srs  a  a  result,  there  have  been  ob- 
practical  selling  tool,  U.S.  jections  from  agencies. 

Steel,  in  collaboration  with  the  “Now,  for  the  single  purpose 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  with  of  working  closer  with  the  4-A 
the  assistance  of  the  American  committee  toward  making  our 
Gas  Association,  the  Edison  relations  with  the  agencies  a 
Electric  Institute,  and  15  other  big  notch  better,”  he  said, 
trade  associations,  is  preparing  “we’re  asking  each  paper  to 
a  12-page  White  Christmas  sup-  take  another  look  at  the  added 
plement.”  Its  use  is  not  re-  wording  to  the  clause  and  con¬ 


forming  by  substituting  a  da?h 
or  dot  for  the  cut-off  rule  to 
designate  the  true  bottom.” 
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7^1^  “Times  Unit  of  Communist  Party” 

Disclosed  by  Ira  Henry  Freeman 
Otis 
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Activities  of  the  ANG  and 
the  Communist  Party  again 
were  dovetailed  when  Ira  Hen¬ 
ry  Freeman,  Times  reporter, 
testified  he  joined  the  CP  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  assured  the 
party  was  “by  far  the  leading 
influence  in  the  Guild.” 

That  assurance,  he  said,  came 
from  Milton  Kauffman  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  recollection  as 
expressed  to  the  committee,  was 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Guild  at  the  time.  A  third  per¬ 
son  was  involved  in  the  con¬ 
versations  but  the  witness  was 
excused  from  public  mention  of 
the  name  (already  revealed  in 
executive  session)  because  that 
person  had  died. 

Joined  in  ’38 

Except  for  two  years  in  the 
Army,  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  a 
Times  reporter  since  1928.  He 
joined  CP  in  1938  and  remained 
for  one  year,  he  said.  His  wife, 
Beatrice  Oppenheim,  an  Elagle 
editorial  employe,  joined  at  the 
same  time,  he  said.  (Mrs.  Free¬ 
man  was  in  the  audience.) 

Freeman  testified  that  Mr. 
Kauffman  broached  the  subject 
of  joining  the  Communist  Party 
one  night  following  a  Guild 
meeting.  The  witness  said  he 
was  a  charter  member  of  the 
guild. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  signed 
a  membership  form  and  at¬ 
tended  between  three  and  six 
meetings.  His  tour  of  duty  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  evening  meet¬ 
ings,  he  explained.  He  described 
the  discussions  as  dull  and  fruit¬ 
less  and  discovered,  he  said,  that 
far  from  aiding  him  in  his 
Guild  work  it  hindered  him  by 
the  necessity  of  secrecy.  He 
soon  realized,  he  testified,  that 
he  could  do  more  for  the  Guild 
outside  CP  than  as  a  member 
and  he  also  worried  over  the 
possibility  of  being  discovered, 
and  fired,  by  his  newspaper. 
Also  he  discovered  there  are 
some  party  members  who  do 
not  attend  meetings,  because,  he 
was  told  when  he  inquired,  they 
are  too  important  to  the  move¬ 
ment  to  expose  themselves  to 
disclosure.  He  conceded  that 
did  nothing  for  his  ego. 

All  Times  .Men 

Attendance  at  meetings  he  at¬ 
tended  ranged  between  six  and 
a  dozen  persons  and,  excepting 
his  wife,  all  were  identified  as 
Times  employes.  The  chapter 
was  known  as  “New  York  Times 


meeting  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Kauffman 
and  attended  by  about  50  per¬ 
sons,  all  of  them  described  to 
him  as  newspaper  workers. 

After  a  year  in  which  he  paid 
dues  “when  they  caught  me,” 
he  told  Mr.  Kauffman,  he  said, 
he  was  not  getting  anywhere 
promoting  the  Guild’s  interest 
through  (]ommunist  Party  help, 
and  he  quit  without  formal  res¬ 
ignation. 

“I  told  Kauffman  I’d  had  it.” 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  taught 
journalism  technics  —  (but  not 
ideologies)  —  at  the  League  of 
American  Writers  School  in 
New  York  City  but  denied 
know'ledge  of  its  reputed  Red 
leanings  which  were  to  lead  to 
its  inclusion  on  the  Attorney 
General’s  list  of  subversives. 
He  also  taught  at  City  College 
of  New  York,  and  at  Common¬ 
wealth  College  of  Arkansas, 
the  latter  also  on  the  subversive 
list  as  of  a  date  later  than  his 
association. 

The  newsman  said  he  took  the 
Commonwealth  job  after  seeing 
a  “smear”  about  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper  and,  by  reading  between 
the  lines  of  the  critici.sm, 
thought  it  might  be  interesting. 
It  provided  maintenance  and  a 
few  dollars  a  week  for  a  period 
of  residence  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  he  volun¬ 
teered. 


Senate  Hearing 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


“beaten  up,”  the  witness  testi¬ 
fied. 

“I  couldn’t  go  for  the  deal,” 
Lewis  continued.  But  he  rode 
to  the  Flushing  station  and 
made  pretense  of  attempting  to 
find  the  intended  victim  among 
the  debarking  commuters;  then 
he  made  a  fake  telephone  call 
to  the  man’s  home  and  reported 
back  to  his  companions  that  the 
man  was  safe  at  home,  he  said. 

Contact  With  Others 

An  intimate  glance  at  Com¬ 
mie-newspaper  activities  was  af¬ 
forded  the  committee  when 
Lewis  told  about  a  social  the 
Communist  Party  gave  for 
Eagle  strikers  and  of  his  con¬ 
tact  there  with  David  Gordon, 
who  preceded  him  on  the  .stand 
and  took  the  fifth  amendment 
“out”  on  all  questions  relating 


con- 
l8?h 
;  to 


Lnit  of  Communist  Party,”  he 
told  the  senators. 

He  told  of  attending  one 


to  CP  affiliation. 

Lewis  said  he  saw  Gordon  at 
the  party,  in  the  act  of  signing 
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a  CP  membership  application. 
“I  tore  it  up,”  said  Lewis. 
Pressed  by  Committee  counsel  J. 
G.  Sourwine  for  the  reason,  he 
pleaded  he  couldn’t  say  exactly 
why  he  reacted  in  that  manner 
unless  it  was  in  protest  against 
public  display  of  something 
that  was  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  in  secret. 

Lewis  fixed  his  Communist 
membership  on  the  Eagle  as 
covering  months  in  1937.  Among 
his  fellow  commies,  he  said, 
were  Einhorn,  Gladys  Bentley, 
Lyle  Dowling,  Jack  Ryan,  Mrs. 
Kauffman. 

After  leaving  the  Eagle, 
Lewis  was  in  military  service 
until  given  a  medical  discharge 
because  of  weak  eyes.  He  then 
worked  briefly  for  the  Miami 
Herald.  Later  applied  for  a  job 
in  the  office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  was  a  copy  reader  on 
the  New  York  Daily  News  while 
awaiting  the  appointment. 

Committee  coun.sel  read  from 
official  records  to  show  that 
Lewis  ro.se  rapidly  in  point  of 
job  status  and  salary  and  at 
one  time  was  a  principal  point 
of  clearance  for  most  OWI  over¬ 
seas  news.  Later  he  had  match¬ 
ing  success  with  the  American 
government  at  Berlin.  He  denied 
his  promotions  were  aided  by 
Joseph  Barnes  and  said  he  was 
not  aware  that  Owen  Lattimore 
was  attached  to  the  OWI  San 
Francisco  office  at  the  t'me  he 
reorganized  that  OWI  post. 

OWI  in  Berlin 

At  Berlin  his  position  was 
vital  in  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Senator  Eastland,  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  queried  him  as  to 
why  he  caused  a  powerful  radio 
transmitter  to  be  moved  out  of 
Berlin  to  the  West  just  as  the 
Soviet  blockade  of  the  zone  was 
tightening.  The  transmitter  was 
stored,  not  put  to  use  at  the 
new  station. 

Sen.  Eastland  wanted  to  know 
if  Berlin  would  not  have  been 
stronger  on  the  air  if  the  equip¬ 
ment  had  not  been  shipped. 
Lewis  said  there  was  danger 
the  United  States  office  might 
have  to  give  up  Berlin  at  the 
time  and  the  move  was  one  of 
safety. 

The  witness  said  he  was  noti¬ 
fied  that  charges  were  being 
laid  against  him  and  he  re¬ 
signed  from  goverment  employ. 
At  no  time  did  he  reveal  his 
past  CP  connections,  he  said. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  described  as  a 
volunteer  witness  who  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  committee  when 
he  learned  he  was  being  sought. 
He  said  he  discus.sed  his  ap¬ 
pearance  with  his  employer  and 
was  given  leave  to  come  to 
Washington. 


David  Gordon,  who  described 
himself  as  an  editorial  employee 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
for  the  past  six  years,  was  a 
different  type  of  witness.  He 
pleaded  Fifth  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  on  most  questions. 

Gordon  answered  freely  to  in¬ 
quiries  on  occupational  back¬ 
ground  which  included  staff 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
from  1933  to  1943,  reporter  for 
the  Seaman’s  Union  publica¬ 
tions,  United  States  Army,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Transport 
Workers,  Overseas  News  Agen¬ 
cy,  and  free  lance  work. 

Gordon  Pleads  5th 

He  said  he  is  not  a  Commu¬ 
nist  but  he  refused  to  answer 
categorically  as  to  affiliation  in 
other  years.  He  was  familiar 
with  “The  Eagle’s  Eye,”  de¬ 
scribed  by  counsel  Sourwine  as 
the  paper  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Communist  cell.  But  he  denied 
he  wrote  for  it,  printed  it,  or 
solicited  funds  for  it.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  whether  he 
was  a  CP  organizer  at  the 
Eagle. 

Gordon  was  asked  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  Guild  and  he 
answered  “yes”. 

Then  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
a  Communist  while  in  the  Guild. 
He  invoked  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Committee  counsel  ran 
through  a  long  list  of  names  of 
persons,  most  of  whom  have 
been  identifield  as  members  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  CP  cell. 
Gordon  admitted  acquaintance 
with  most  of  them  but  fell  back 
on  the  Fifth  Amendment  when 
asked  if  he  knew  them  as  Com¬ 
munists. 

Replying  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Eastland,  the  witness 
said  his  Communist  member¬ 
ship  embraced  only  several 
months.  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  left  his  government  job 
rather  than  face  a  security  in- 
«iuiry,  he  said  he  had  been 
“living  with  the  secret  of  his 
Communist  membership  and 
was  scared.” 

Before  leaving  government 
service  he  had  enjoyed  top 
secret  clearance,  he  said. 

Lewis  Disputed 

The  radio  administration  of 
Lewis  was  bla.sted  by  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Heimlich  who  had  been 
director  of  Station  RIAS,  ope¬ 
rated  by  the  U.S.  government 
at  Berlin.  Heimlich  said  he 
found  a  “soft  policy  toward 
Communism,”  and  had  indulged 
wholesale  firings,  many  of 
tho.se  separated  being  Lewis  ap¬ 
pointees. 

He  was  selected  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  he  said,  because  General 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Washington 

Documents  showing  how  the 
Pentagon  had  rejected  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  Air  Force 
in  Korea  in  December,  1950, 
that  a  New  York  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  be  disaccredited  were 
spread  on  the  record  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  sub¬ 
committee  today. 

The  attempt  to  oust  the  cor¬ 
respondent,  Charles  Grutzner, 
from  the  Korean  theatre  fol¬ 
lowed  publication  of  a  story  he 
wrote  relating  the  first  combat 
use  of  the  F-86  Sabre  Jet  air¬ 
plane. 

The  episode  was  brought  to 
light  June  30  when  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  questioned  Mr.  Grutzner 
concerning  his  membership  in 
the  Communist  party  from  1937 
to  1940.  He  was  then  a  reporter 
on  the  now-defunct  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Mr.  Grutzner  admitted  his 
past  affiliation,  but  denied  that 
the  story  he  had  filed  from 
Korea  10  years  later  as  a 
Times  reporter  had  violated 
security.  Subcommittee  ques¬ 
tioning,  based  on  the  disaccredi- 
tation  attempt,  left  this  impli¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Grutzner  testified  that 
he  had  cleared  his  story  with 
Air  Force  authorities  and  had 
also  warned  the  Times  that  it 
must  be  cleared  with  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  before  publication.  The 
Times’  records  disclosed  that 
this  was  done. 


cital  of  the  arrival  in  Korea  of 
Sabrejets,  their  first  action 
and  the  return  of  the  ships  with 
a  “victory  roll”  over  the  air¬ 
port  to  indicate  successful  en¬ 
counter  with  the  enemy.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  it  was  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Air  Intelligence  that 
the  story  of  the  new  hard-hit¬ 
ting,  speedy  planes  must  be 
withheld;  the  combat  had  been 
brief  and  not  significant  and 
the  military  brass  reasoned  the 
enemy  might  not  be  aware  of 
the  type  of  planes  involved. 

The  Herald-Tribune  writer 
detailed  the  orders  given  all 
correspondents  to  send  nothing 
for  publication,  no  “hold  for 
release”  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  to  use  commercial  cable 
for  anything  that  might  divulge 
secret  matter.  Talbert  said 
Grutzner  violated  all  the  rules, 
including  use  of  the  commercial 
cable. 


at  time  I  grudgingly  admired 
Times  for  outprying  release 
from  Pentagon  while  opposition 
was  sitting  on  its  hands.  Whole 
security  thing  so  much  hogwash 
since  Sinoreds  by  that  time  well 
aware  of  presence  of  Sabres 
having  been  in  combat  with 
them.” 


Senate  Hearing 
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Mrs.  Marlon 


Lucius  Clay  and  others  worried 
over  failure  of  the  radio  outlet 


Hungary  Arrests 
2  Correspondents 


The  Red  regime  of  Hungary 


Grutzner  had  explained  stor¬ 
ies  filed  by  other  correspond¬ 
ents  were  hung  up  at  Tokyo, 
accounting  for  his  exclusive  in 
the  Times.  Talbert  discounted 
this  explanation;  said  he  didn’t 
know  of  any  story  other  than 
Grutzner’s  that  had  been  writ¬ 
ten. 


to  conduct  an  aggressive  cam-  confirmed  reports  that  Mr. 
paign  rivalling  that  of  Moscow,  Mrs.  Endre  Marton, 

He  rejected  Lewis’  statement  correspondents  for  Americai 

that  a  40,000-watt  transmitter  news  services,  have  been  ar- 

was  shipped  out  of  Berlin  to  rested  on  charges  of  spying  for  j;,  ® 

avoid  its  destruction.  Heimlich  U.  S.  Intelligence.  2 

said  there  never  was  any  in-  ^^r.  Marton,  44,  had  been  P  P 
tention  of  abandoning  Berlin,  Budapest  correspondent  for  the  ®  P 

that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  Associated  Press  since  1947.  Ab< 

to  declared  policy,  that  the  Mrs.  Marton  had  been  corr^  work( 


transmitter  could  not  be  better  spondent  for  the  United  Presj  wwk 


protected  at  another  point,  and  for  approximately  the  same 
that  its  loss  kept  the  American  period.  Both  are  Hungarian  ni- 
government  from  effective  ra-  tionals. 

(lio  competition  with  the  Soviet  been  unable  to 


for  a  full  vear. 


reach  Mr.  Marton  since  last  walk 


Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
sent  to  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land,  committee  chairman, 
Thursday  a  copy  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  dated  July  8  written  by 
Glenn  Stackhouse  who  had  been 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Seoul  at  that  time.  He  is  now 
U.P.  bureau  chief  in  San  Fran- 


A  newspaper  interview  February  and  it  is  presumed  he  four 

brought  Amos  Landman  back  to  arrested  at  that  time.  The  r  n 

the  witness  stand  and  forced  ln®t  telephone  call  to  Mrs.  Mar-  ager 

him  to  retreat  to  the  protection  ton  from  Vienna  was  made  noun 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  save  June  19  and  it  is  believed  she  was 

himself  from  contempt  citation,  was  arrested  soon  after  that  with 

Landman,  one  of  those  sub-  date.  P^jd 


poenaed  after  his  name  had 

been  mentioned  by  Winston  What  Our 

Burdett,  refused  in  an  earlier  n  j  c 

appearance  to  answer  questions  KeauerS  ijaY 
about  Communist  affiliation.  In  ... 


a  telephonic  conversation  with  (Continued  from  page  2) 

the  Providence  Journal,  Associ-  - ;  TT; 

ated  Press  reported,  Landman  Glasgow.  The  speaker,  goated 
said  he  used  the  constitutional  "lustached  and  sporting 


Ansel  E.  M.  Talbert,  military 
and  aviation  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  who  was 
at  Seoul  when  Charles  Grutzner 
sent  to  the  Times,  a  story  of 
Sabrejets  in  action  over  Korea 
testified  on  Thur.sday. 

Talbert  gave  a  detailed  re- 


cisco. 

Mr.  Stackhouse  stated  in  his 
memorandum  that  he  had  filed 
an  advance  story  on  the  Sabre¬ 
jets  to  his  Tokyo  office — hold 
for  release — and  when  the 
planes  had  been  in  combat  had 
urged  his  office  to  get  release 
from  General  Stratemeyer.  He 
stated : 

“Any  assertions  that  Grutz¬ 
ner  is  guilty  of  security  leak  is 
ridiculous  in  my  opinion.  Recall 


said  he  used  the  constitutional  "lustached  and  sporting  m 

protection  only  because  he  he 

wanted  to  avoid  being  made  a  insurance  but  whaled  away  a 
committee  “informer.”  American  business,  customs  and  Sha 


Back  on  the  stand  Wednes-  tension  in  the 

..  . . room  was  terrific. 


day,  he  was  reminded  that  the  t  i.  j  "  j  =  nf 

Fifth  Amendment  may  be  used  ^  an  page 

only  in  cases  involving  self-  S 

incrimination  or  degradation  ^  .  P  1,  . 

and  he  was  asked  on  what 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 


office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jamea  W.  Blackbarn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Clifford  Marahall 
Waahincton  Bide- 
Sterlinc  3-4341-2 


Phil  Jackson 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-* 


111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


ground  he  had  called  down  the  I  made  ^  J-or 

constitutional  protection.  He  li”®  t  ^ 

pleaded  the  FiHh  Amendment  Fortunately  I  was  held  b«k  da 
in  excuse  for  discussing  either  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  flying 
the  earlier  testimony  or  the  wedge  of  auditors  moving  on  Bo. 
news  story,  and  assigned  pos-  the  head  table, 
sible  self-incrimination  as  the  ,  For,  just  in  the  nick  of  tii«.  fa 
reason.  I  heard  the  toastmaster  «« 

•  nounce  that  “before  you  go  too  f"' 

far,  I  want  to  correct  an  erivr  jor 
Doll  PiolccilS  ^Jliys  ^  made — the"  speaker  s  name  u 

^1  D  not  Sir  Ian  MacLaren,  but  just 

Close  Kep.  I’lrill  plain  Bill  Johnson,  of  Brook-  Co 

San  Francisco  lyn.”  With  that,  the  “guest” 

Don  R.  Pickens,  newspaper  ad-  removed  the  makeup  and  the  da 
vertising  representatives  firm  stunned  audience  broke  into  ^ 
here,  has  purchased  the  repre-  laughter.  . 

sentative  firm  of  George  D.  Mack  A.  NoMBUBC  vi< 


Don  Pickens  Buys 
Close  Rep.  Firm 


sentative  firm  of  George  D.  Mack  A.  NoMBUw 

Close,  Inc.  Mr.  Pickens  ha.s  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
been  in  the  representatives  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
business  since  1936.  sociation  of  New  York,  Inc. 
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Illegal  Strike  Cuts 
Newsprint  Deliveries 

Montreal  George  H.  Hobart,  president 
Consolidated  Paper  Corpora-  of  Consolidated,  in  reviewing 
!  tion,  Umited,  does  not  divulge  the  newsprint  industry  and  its 

which  of  its  clients  have  been  future  at  a  meeting  of  the 

notified  of  slower  shipments  as  Kiwanis  Club  here  said  its  posi- 
a  result  of  the  lower  output  tion  financially  “is  stronger 
caused  by  labor  disruption  at  than  ever  before.”  Its  potential 
its  Belgo  Mill,  Shawinigan  for  low-cost  expansion  was  still 
Falls,  and  Laurentide  Mill  at  very  large;  its  timberlands 

Grand’Mere,  Quebec.  However,  would  support  a  much  bigger 

in  Montreal,  a  financial  weekly  drain;  its  scientists  are  discov- 
newspaper  (The  Financial  ering  new  and  better  methods 
Times)  said  that  it  and  several  of  production, 
other  Quebec  Province  papers  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  had  had  to  restrict  size  of  the  Frank  J.  Clancy,  general 
papers  as  a  result  of  reduced  manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour- 
shipments  from  Consolidated.  ier-Express,  telegraphed  E  &  P 
About  100  men  who  have  not  reply  to  a  query: 
worked  for  more  than  four  “We  have  been  replacing  short- 
weeks  at  Consolidated’s  Lauren-  age  out  of  inventory  plus  some 
tide  mill  in  Grand’Mere  have  slight  additional  tonnage  we 
been  dismissed.  Consolidated  Pa-  have  been  able  to  get.  Adver- 
per  announced.  The  men  made  f'siug  is  light  account  bus 
up  the  hard  core  of  an  illegal  strike  but  we  will  have  to  start 
walkout  which  closed  the  mill  rationing  within  the  next  few 
four  days  last  week.  ‘fays  unless  strike  settled.” 

Fred  Bradshaw,  acting  man-  Joseph  Kelly  Vodrey,  vice- 
ager  of  manufacturing,  also  an-  president,  Brush-Moore  News- 
nounced  that  Laurentide  mill  papers,  with  headquarters  in 
was  at  maximum  production  Canton,  Ohio,  wrote  E  &  P: 
with  the  remaining  675  hourly  “Continued  slow-up  of  news- 
paid  workers  back  on  the  job.  print  deliveries  on  the  basis  of 
The  company’s  Belgo  Mill,  orders  placed  indicated  we 
Shawinigan  Falls,  more  exten-  should  augment  our  newsprint 
sively  hit  by  illegal  strike,  was  supply  by  any  practical  means, 
reported  producing  at  10  per-  After  determining  that  addi- 
cent  capacity.  tional  tonnage  could  be  obtained 

Termed  .Illegal  in  quar¬ 

ter-size  rolls,  we  ordered  these 
Meanwhile  at  Quebec  City,  Dink  rolls  for  delivery.  Then 
Premier  Maurice  Dupliessis  said  -^^0  into  effect  in  various 
that  the  strike  of  employes  of  Brush-Moore  pressrooms  a  pol- 
the  Con.solida^d  Paper  plant  at  i^y  creating  use  for  Dink 
Shawinigan  Falls  was  illegal  mils  on  many  page  runs  when 
and  that  it  had  been  called  by  ordinarily  the  use  of  Dinks 
the  union  without  any  attempt  would  have  been  avoided, 
at  conciliation  or  arbitration.  <*^n  outstanding  example  of 
Strikes  called  by  the  National  ‘forced’  use  of  Dinks  would  be 
Federation  of  Pulp  and  Paper  on  a  40-page  run  where  we 
Workers  (Canadian  Catholic  made  up  the  paper  in  four  10- 
Confederation  of  Labor)  af-  page  sections  using  Dink  rolls 
fected  Belgo  plant  for  some  m  each  of  the  four  sections. 

L  .  There  are  wayo  of  using  Dinks 

The  Quebec  Labor  Relations  j£  becomes  necessary. 

Board  on  July  13  heard  a  three-  ‘•'We  are  not  rationing  yet  but 
point  (kmand  by  Consolidated  but  we  are  suffering  from  the 
aper  Corporation  to  decertHy  effects  strike,”  said  a  spokes- 
ne  union  at  its  Belgo  Mill,  man  for  Hearst  Newspapers. 

awinigan  Falls,  then  ad-  “We  are  trying  to  get  along 
journed  hearing  indefinitely  to  tbe  best  we  can.  We  have  not 


study  the  case. 


fairly  close  but  we  are  not 
rationing  yet.  The  situation  is 
being  watched  closely  and  we 
have  to  insist  on  prompt  ship¬ 
ments  from  other  newsprint 
suppliers.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  explained  that 
Newsday  get  its  newsprint 
supply  from  six  different 
sources. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reported 
that  ample  supplies  had  been 
obtained  from  other  suppliers 
and  it  had  not  yet  been  affected 
by  the  Consolidated  strike. 

“We  are  not  at  all  comfort¬ 
able  about  the  situation  and 
it  is  bothering  us  a  lot,”  as¬ 
serted  Theodore  Newhouse,  gen- 
aral  manager.  Long  Island 
Press,  Jamaica,  Queens.  “We 
have  been  saving  newsprint  in 
every  way  we  could  and  we  are 
rationing  to  some  extent — cut¬ 
ting  a  52-page  paper  to  48.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  the  Press 
is  the  only  one  of  the  New¬ 
house  Newspapers  that  buys 


new'sprint  from  Consolidated. 
The  others  in  the  area  have 
been  saving  as  much  newsprint 
as  possible  and  shifting  some 
of  their  supply  to  the  Long 
Island  Press. 

The  Fairchild  Publications 
posted  this  memo  to  the  staff: 
“.  .  .  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  all  stories  and  reports  to 
the  barest  minimum.  For  ex¬ 
planation,  note  the  following 
memo  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Fair- 
child: 

“  ‘Because  of  a  strike  at  Con¬ 
solidated  newsprint  mills,  we 
have  had  our  supply  from  that 
mill  cut  50%.  Consolidated 
supplies  20%  of  our  newsprint. 
So  we  must  make  the  papers 
even  tighter  and  reduce  or 
eliminate  samples  at  once.’  ” 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Tiwies- 
Herald,  said  about  85%  of  their 
tonnage  comes  from  Consoli¬ 
dated  but  that  they  “are  doing 
all  right  for  the  time  being.” 
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increased  purchases  from  other 


Mr.  J ustice  Ferron  in  Superior  sources.” 

Court,  Three  Rivers,  granted  an  The  Hearst  executive  declined 
interim  injunction  to  Consoli-  to  divulge  the  tonnage  bought 
dated,  restraining  the  National  annually  from  Consolidated  but 
^ndicate  of  Pulp  and  Paper  it  is  known  to  be  very  high. 
Workers  at  Grand’Mere  from  “We  are  shy  of  tonnage  and 
vidating  the  labor  agreement,  are  improvising  as  best  we  can,” 
f®®?®**!**?  of  file  Lauren-  reported  Harold  Ferguson,  busi- 
tide  Mill  July  11  was  a  result  ness  manager,  Newsday  (Long 
of  the  injunction.  Island).  “We  are  running 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

•k  W  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years'  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5.  California. _ 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Dally  Newsi>aper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Broken _ 

MORE  THAN  100  SALES 
AND  we  have  or  will  get  just  the 
California  newspaper  to  make  you 
successful  and  happy.  Give  us  your 
specifications  and  we  will  fill  them. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

IN  major  Rocky  Mountain  city,  this 
established  community  weekly  offers 
fascinating  opportunity  for  ad-minded 
publisher.  $29,000;  terms.  Write  fully! 
The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W.  Willis. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY  ONLY 
plant  in  town  of  2,750,  sadly  under¬ 
developed,  grossing  only  $3,000  with 
fine  town  and  good  plant.  In  irrigated 
valley.  Price  of  $13,000  includes  build¬ 
ing  and  living  apartment.  As  little  as 
$4,000  to  $5,000  down  in  cash  may 
handle.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  396,  Sa- 
lina,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publication*  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pre*»  Engineer* 


Compo*ing  Room 


Pre»»  Room 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angreles  29,  California. 


ARE  YOU  DREAMING  of  owning 
your  own  paper?  Get  all  the  facts  on 
this  select  Ohio  weekly  that  can 
change  your  whole  life.  A  good  net 
annual  income,  plus  pleasant  living  in 
a  very  good  community.  Box  3046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  COLORADO  WEEKLY 
In  famous,  colorful  town.  High  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subscription  rates  bring 
gross  of  $26  to  $30  thousand.  Brick 
building,  included.  Extra  store-room 
and  apartments.  Price  only  $30,000 
but  want  cash. 

SHOPPER  AND  JOB  SHOP 
Also  office  supplies.  Colorado  city  of 
12,000  population.  Grossing  $16,000. 
Good  growth  potential.  Well  equipijed. 
Priced  at  $14,000.  Half  down. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 
"YOU  can’t  hardly  get  these  no 
more”  .  .  Illinois  weekly,  well- 

equipped,  fine  2700  town,  grossing  $18,- 
600  and  good  for  $30,000  if  pushed. 
Price  $15,000,  about  half  down.  The 
DIAL.  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Publication*  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 
2046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ru*ine*s  Opportunitie* 

WANTED — Newspaper  to  run  publica¬ 
tions  on  their  Sunday  magazine  or  roto 
equipment.  All  long  runs.  Short  runs  | 
available  for  newspaper  with  job  shop. 
Box  3000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bu*ine**  Opportunitie*  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  general 
manager,  real  record,  best  references, 
seeks  partnership  with  publisher  or 
monied  would-be  publi.sher  in  small 
daily,  suburban  daily  or  large  weekly 
fields.  Box  3016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Adverti*ing  Space 

ATTENTION  SPACE  BUYERS 
Go  grass  roots  in  SANDERS  Dandy 
Livingston  County  ABC  Three 


Periodical  Subtcription* 


CARTOONING  for  FUN  or  MONEY  I 
I^ad  the  American  Cartoonist — maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Comic  Art  Profession — 
established  1946.  Get  market  reports, 
cartoon  ideas,  tips,  chit  chat.  12  issues 
for  $2.50  or  write  for  free  sample  and 
membership  application. 

AMERICAN  CARTOONIST 
ASSOCIA'nON 
(a  non-profit  corporation) 

Box  38396  Hollywood  38,  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Syndicate*  -  Feature* _ 

GERMANY,  Special  behind-the-scenes 
report  from  Europe.  Experienced, 
undertaking  writer.  Inquiries  and  re¬ 
quests  invited.  Box  2807,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pre*»  Engineer* 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere, 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City,  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Bindery  Equipment 

19x25  CLEVELAND  Folder,  attach¬ 
ments,  feeder  motor,  $475.00  ;  Style 
"B"  Cleveland  Folder,  attachments, 
motor,  $675.00 :  28-inch  Rosback  pin¬ 
hole  Rotary  Perforator,  4  heads,  motor. 
$475.00  :  Logman  Die  Press,  6x9  platen 
for  dieing  out  labels,  motor,  $200.00 : 
3-beam  Hikok  Euling  Machine,  hand, 
pens,  etc.,  motor.  $225.00;  used  Port¬ 
land  slot  Punch  Heads,  M-1,  M-2, 

M-17,  $10.00  each.  All  subject  to  first 
sale.  Glen  Stevenson.  1428  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


Compo*ing  Room 

LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS,  UKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces. 
Write  for  price  list.  Uno  and  Intertype 
magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest  Ma¬ 
trix  Mart,  638  S.  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  2803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


#31  LINOTYPE  —  Electric  pot  — 
Feeder  —  $8900.00  Serial  66028.  16 
Steel  Chases  —  16*4  x  22V4  cutoff 
Rotary  $500.  Nolan  Heavy  Duty  Stereo 
Saw  $515.00.  Flat  caster  Hammond  — 
8  page  —  extra  sets  sticks  —  moldcr  — 
molds  $850.00  —  8  page  flat  scorcher  — 
$235.00.  All  these  were  purchased  new 
in  19.54. 

A.  R.  MARTINO,  Receiver, 

P.  O.  Box  951,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


MR.  PUBLISHER! — Prepare  now  for 
the  business  expansion  ahead  hy  equip¬ 
ping  your  plant  with  L.  &  B.  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Turtles  —  the  best  on 
the  market  at  any  price.  In  use  all 
over  the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Priced  $68.50  to 
$79.50.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
Sales  Company,  P.  O.  Box  560,'  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPBS: 
2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1_#31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot. 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16822, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


MORRISON  Slug  Stripper  Cabinet 
Model . 

INTERTYPE  Magazine  Rack  12  full 
12  split. 

NEWSPAPER  Make-up  Tables  w/ 
overhead  banks  28x72,  28x96. 
90-CHAN.  %  Intertype  Magazines. 
ROUSE  #1  Band  Saw  A.C. 
NEWSPAPER  22  cases  steel  type 
Cabinets. 

INGOT  Molds  for  Margach  Feeder. 
Write  your  needs.  Many  other  items. 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
127  W.  Harrison  Street, 

Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


MODEL  C-4  Intertype,  two  years 
old  : 

MODEL  C-1  Intertype  with  quadder, 
serial  16.000:  two  MODEL  C-3  Inter¬ 
types,  each  equipped  with  hlower.  gas 
pot  and  Mono-melt,  AC  motor.  Avail¬ 
able  in  August,  can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Ernest  Payne  Corp.,  82  Beekman 
Street,  N.Y.C.  BEekman  3-1791. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  f: 
FOR  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  !i 


Electrical  Equipment 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PRESS  DRIVE 
For  Sale 


125  HP  and  7Vz  HP 
with  automatic  controls. 

440  Volts  —  60  cycle 
3  phase  alternating  currents. 
USED  LESS  THAN  6  MONTHS. 
Like  Buying  a  New  Outfit. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Ne%v*print 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper.  45  W.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  86. 
JU  2-4830. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 
427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  MU  6-6960 


Pre**  Room 


HOE  64  PAGE  PRESS 


4  VERTICAL  pattern  units 
steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Double  folder,  balloon  formers 
Substructure  and  reels 
23 A”  cutoff 


John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


7  DUPLEX  Super  Duty  Units  with  I 
extra  superimposed  Color  Cylinder!,  1 
Double  Folders,  1  Double  Balloog 
Former:  2244"  cut-off:  AC  Drives. 


EX( 

BAR 

PUB 


Can  Be  Inspected  in 
WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 
By  appointment. 


We 

Ing 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


and 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40,  60.  60,  71, 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  eontnl 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  B<a 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


8-PAGE  ROTARY 
COLOR  PRESS 


12 

STEl 
Spra; 
Brsk 
12  1 
Keels 
Wool 


Single  width  unit  type.  21)5  inch  sheet 
cutoff. 


4- 


Delii 


4- 


Most  versatile  color  press  on  market 
WILL  PRINT  3  COLORS  PLDS  ( 
BLACK  ALL  8  PAGES.  Can  be  «■- 
verted  to  print  16  pages,  black  plu 
one  color  all  pages. 


HP 
4- 
veyo 
40 
10  a 


Will  sell  F.O.B.  truck  or  will  install. 


Can  be  seen  in  oireration.  Available  | 
with  or  without  stereo.  Quarter  fokiet 
can  be  added  if  needed. 


BEh 


Priced  for  quick  sale.  For  full  detaili 
contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Ho. 


22*4 

Han 

reeli 

125/ 

Gen 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


24  PAGE  standard  HOE  Triple 
Deck  Press — 22^4"  Cut  oft  Hasselback 
fast  lock  up  bands. 

COLOR  Cylinder. 

FULLY  automatic  controls. 
Inching  motor  drive. 

CHAIN  driven. 

COMPLETE  with  stereotype  equip' 
ment. 


trac 

type 

buil 

Ava 

U 

12. 


Now  in  operation. 


WEST  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  546.  Reseda,  California. 


TELEPHONE:  Dickens  4-3535 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

142  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  5-6446 


32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 


22)4"  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folden. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 


HI 

ILl 


32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 


lA  and  %  Folder 
22  >4''  Cutoff,  AC  Motor 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  Boon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES^ 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3547 


PO 

for 

0x1 


24-Page  SINGLE  PLATE  V*  FOLDlJt 
Goss  Straightline  Acme  prints  2  to  M 
pages  in  2  page  jumps.  2  plates  wiih,  ■ 
3  decks  high,  complete  with  extra  rub  i 
ber  rollers,  tabloid  trimmer,  4/4  *4'*^  ^  * 
folder,  and  auxiliary  single  sheet  f^  i 
er.  Located  in  Midwest,  doing  (TOoo ; 
color  work,  can  be  seen  running.  Co®- ! 
plete  stereo.  Motors  AC.  Box  2944, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


24  Page  GOSS  Stralghtllne 

3  Deck  Sinple  width — AC  Drive — 25A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 


4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 


Steel  Cylinder  •  Roller  Bearings -  Spnj 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  Tensions  • 
Balloon  Formers  -  DC  Drive  23i\. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3547 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


6601  W.  81  Street 


2— 4-PAGE  duplex  Unitubular  UniO 
with  double  color  cylinder  units 
double  reversing  mechanism,  reguw 
half  folder,  drive  shaft,  roll  stand,  iw 
shafts.  Can  be  seen  in  operatwl.  : 
Excellent  condition.  Box  3010,  Editor  i 
&  Publis-her.  I 


Chicago.  Illinois 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  July  16,  195Jj 


60 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy  \  Circulation  I  Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 


stereo  —  Complete  set  of  Curved  CTRCULATION  SalesuMn  interested  in  *  nx/CDTIClMr*  kylAMArCD 
PXCEPT  ONAL  Stereo  equipment  for  23 A  inch  cut-off;  I  building  Mlid  circulation  in  growing  ADVERTISIN&  MANA^tK 

AIMC  criD  with  or  without  pot.  western  ^lorado.  Weekly  iroarant^ 

BARGAINb  hUK  I  and  h^ral  bonus.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  SMALL  aTY  daily  near  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I  ^ ^ - 5 -  metropolitan  area.  Fast  growing  rom- 

ruui-i-''  ^  PHONE  ROOM  Supervisor.  Permanent,  munity.  Life  time  opportunity  for  right 

..  ,1  r  11  270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507  Fine  opiiortunity  for  experienced,  ag-  man.  Write  box  3055,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Wb  ar©  dismantling  the  tollow-  -  l  greasive  man.  Metropolitan  daily  in  Usher. 

•  _  InratpH  in  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  east.  Good  starting  salary  and  com- - - - - 

mg  equipmenr  locaiea  m  a  annin.  '  mission.  Give  complete  record  of  ex-  '  AMBITIOUS  young  man.  with  knowl- 

^  ^  Perience  and  character  references  in  ,  edge  of  layout  and  unafraid  of  stiff 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  Tr^iVtcrT^  representatives  rT  I  ‘”1. 

mil  I  rxiM  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  ,  Usher.  1  Long  Island.  N.  Y.  weekly  newspaiier. 

BULLblllN  277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N,  Y.  ^  WANTED-Circulation  manager  by  6.-  Opportunity  for  hard  ivorker.  salary, 

aaa.ii  II  n  A  f  '  WANT  Dunl^x  Hoas  Flatb«]  Ludlow  \  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  #3.  '  plus  commission.  Reply  Box  303<.  t<Ji- 

and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of:  Uno  wiih^auadder  and  Offit  Prew’  know  Little  Merchant  plan.  ;  tor  &  Puh^^r - 

°  ^  TnmnkTn.  712  S  CIark  lu'  "'■■‘e  fu'l  details  of  background  '  EXPERIENCED  Advertising  men 

lo  Ljr\C.  T  TVDC  I  IKTITC  003/  '* - ^ ^ - - - * - qualifications  to  Box  3011,  ^itor  '  w'anted  to  take  complete  charsre — com- 

\L  MwC  Z.  I  T  rc  UINI  lO  ZZ  WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed  &  Publisher.  |  mission  and  override — free  place  to 

STEEL  Cylinders— Roller  Bearings —  Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News-  WANTED  Circulation  Manavar  rnrZ  i*'’® — must  be  sober,  best  newspaper 

Spray  Fountains— Magnetic  ^linder  paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  able  of  taking  over  and  building  un*^  Florida.  Wire,  call  or  write 

Brakes-Late  News  or  Fudge  Devices.  Kansas  City  B.  Mo.  1  L  "LC  Mr.  Foor.  Beach  Citizen.  411  First  St. 

12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  3  Arm  ;;;;;;;;;; - f - ;; - — £  r?n g  n?  .",i  North.  Jacksonville  Beach.  Florida. 

Rm>u  with  Automatic  Tensions  and  NEED  used  ^lley  and  type  cabinets,  me  new,  nirinf?  oi  superviwrs,  and  -  —  - - : — - - — 

Au  onafters  furnace,  and  Miscellaneoiu  supervision  of  mail  solicitation.  Ex-  MAN  or  organization  to  seU  county 

wooa  i\uio|iMivr».  .  ,  „  .  .  it-ms  Oxford  Mississinni  Eagle  perienced,  capable  man  will  receive  centennial  edition  for  October  pub- 

4— DOUBLE  Folders  with  Submarine  - ^ - 1 - : - : -  |  proper  compensation.  Box  3005,  Editor  lication.  Tremendous  field.  8  towns. 

Delivery.  NEWSPRINT  Wanted  32  inch  roll  '  &  Publisher.  Daily  Record.  Dunn.  North  Carolina. 


and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 


MEYER  BOTH  CO. 
Increasing  Sales  Staff 


- -  - —  -  .  ,  „  .  .  items  Oxford  Mississinni  Engle  periencea,  capable  man  will  receive  centennial  eqition  lor  ucioner  puo- 

4— DOUBLE  Folders  with  Submarine  - ^ - 1 - : - : -  |  proper  compensation.  Box  3005,  Editor  lication.  Tremendous  field.  8  towns. 

Delivery.  NEWSPRINT  Wanted  32  inch  roll  '  &  Publisher.  Daily  Record.  Dunn.  North  Carolina. 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10  widths,  maximum  diameter  40  inches. 

HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls.  Contact  ^x  2930,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Advertisinr  MPYFR  ROTH  CO 

4— COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con-  immediately.  ^lassipea  Mverluing  IVICTCN  V^rr 

»eyor«-  - NPwqPAPiTR  RRirqqirq -  I*-®®®  CIRCULATION  newspaper  Increasing  Sales  Staff 

40— STEEL  4  drawer  file  cabinets  mr.w&i'Ai  ak  rKC,c>si<,&  in  excellent  isolated  market  wants  to 

10  X  12  for  newspaper  morgue  filing.  COMPLETE  PLANTS  |  develop  its  classified  department.  It  THREE  primary  requirements:  (1)  re- 

MAT  ROLLERS  j  *e®ks  a  moderately  extierienced  young  tail  advertising  exiierience,  12)  ambi- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  dcm  CUintAAM  ACCr^/-*!  aTCC  who  knows  the  funda-  tion  to  greatly  increase  present  carn- 

BEN  oHULMAN  ASSOCIATE-)  mentals  of  classified  work  from  a  mgs,  (3)  good  car  and  free  to  travel 

«-A  P--1,  a..a  m  V  17  PT  K-IWIT  o.A  n  I  .  ■at  .g  ....  ..n.  medium  sized  operation  who  would  like  extensively. 

.lO  Park  A\e.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507  270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3507  the  advancement  which  managership  in 

_ _ _  ..  -  ..r  A  xKrrr.^  „ _ ,  TT  „  JT.  »  Smaller  field  provides.  Salary  and  YOU  WILL  call  on  newspaper  and  re- 

6  SCOTT  UNITS  wanted.  Cuiwed  plate  router  bonus  based  on  predetermined  results  tail  store  advertising  executives  with 

22»4«  cut  off.  double  folders.  Cutler-  ^dar’c^^rM:  D.‘’“shellcy,  *  Gr^^  Bav ‘”0.^;^™"^®  big  line  of  mat  and  idea  services  You 

Haiimer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  3-arm  vii"  (T^xa:)  Banner.  Bay.  Oregon. - ^ _  will  service  estab  ish^  clients,  and  sell 

r<>.l«  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2 —  SEVERAL  openings  for  advertising,  "®w  ones.  Opportunity  is  here  to  earn 

125/7V>  DC  press  drives.  2 — 150  kw  . .  '  '  circulation,  photo-engraving,  pressmen  top  money  if  you  have  ability  and 

General  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert-  HELP  WANTED  and  operator-compositors  on  Penn-  ambition.  All  replies  in  confidence. 

ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and  -  sylvania  newspapers.  Send  application  Write  R.  S.  Grossman.  Director  of 

trackage  around  press.  Complete  stereo-  Administrative  PNPA,  310  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris-  20th  &  Michigan,  Chicago  16, 


reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2 — 
125/7%  DC  press  drives.  2 — 150  kw 
General  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and 
trackage  around  press.  Complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Press  completely  re¬ 
built  last  year.  Cnn  be  seen  running. 
Available  September.  Reasonable. 

Unique  Press,  2932  Caniff,  Detroit 
12.  Michigan.  Trinity  ,5-1007. _ 

4  Unit  Floor  Fed 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION  22 

HOE  SUPER  SPEED 

Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearing* 

Ink  Rails 
ALL  LIKE  NEW 

Immediate  Delivery 


Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

HIGH  TYPE  newspaper  executive  with 
strong  advertising  background.  Over 
30,000  circulation  non-competitive  mid¬ 
west  daily  offers  opportunity  of  a  lifc- 


burg,  Pennsylvania. 

_ Dispatch — Detail 

DISPATCH  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 


!  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  exiicrienced 
I  in  space  sales  with  emphasis  on  serv¬ 
ice.  Permanent  place  on  expanding  re¬ 
tail  staff  of  old,  established  evening 
and  Sunday  paiier  with  21.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  housing,  schools.  and 


time.  Must  have  aggressive  promotional  FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  ex-  -UnrehM  In  the  HEART  Of  the  New 

outlook.  Permanent  position.  Good  sal-  perienced  man  to  head  Dispatch  De-  Cn„ti,  Write  rnmnletelv  to-  F  A 

ary.  Very  prosperous  rapidly  growing  |  partment.  Write  giving  full  particulars  o-u.flr  Advertising  Director  The 
area  with  ideal  living  conditions.  All  including  salary  desired.  Write  William  <5t«r  Meridian  MisaiaalnDi 

replies  confidential.  Box  2929,  Editor  !  W.  Starr.  Advertising  Director.  Fort  I  MgHdian  _Star^  Mercian.  Mississippi. 

I  &  Publisher.  1  Lauderdale  Daily  News,  Fort  Lauder-  RHTTAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

I  _ _  I  dale,  Florida.  I  for  60,000  weekly.  Must  have  thorouprn 


Immediate  Ueliverv  general  manager— Wanted  by 

.  large,  long-establish^  weekly  in  thriv-  |  DiBolaY  AdrertiMinm  I  w  *V*'wn** 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES  city-  Advertising.  - — Mvertismg -  l  Mam^t.  Westchester  News,  n  Wil- 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd  promotional  background  essential.  Good  AD  MAN  skilled  in  copy  layout  and  bam  St.,  White  P^i^ - ; - ^ 

Forest  HilU  7K  K  Y  *  salary,  plus  bonus  plan.  Solid,  per-  |  promotion,  with  sellinsr  exi)erience.  i  TOP  salesman  who  can  sell  rural 

ILIinni.  Twi-in’o.  7  7»Bi  manent  future.  Box  3014,  Editor  &  Southern  town  under  20.000.  &nd  towns  well  as  big  promotions.  Will  pay 

TWining  7-7881  publisher.  ]  samples  of  work,  state  expect^  sal-  1  what  you’re  worth.  Unlimited  oppor- 

:: -  oTTOTMr-ce  „ _  ITHT  "y-  Box  2737,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  tunity.  Daily  Record,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

_ Stereotype _  n^  d^?y  7,000  circulation.  ’PayrolU  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  -  Combi-  |  WANTED :  Experienced  advertising 

POVV  iiTTnuT  A-rtr  u-  accounts  payable,  general  ledger,  cir-  nation  Reiwrter:  can  make  $100  week  ;  salesman  for  long  established  &.uthw^ 

casting  machine  culation.  College  graduate,  journalism  -Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico.  farm  monthly.  pi*rience  with  fara 

OxfnrH  preferred,  but  will  accept  Commerce  or  PERMANENT  SPOT  accounts  helpful  but  not  nece.  sary. 

Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho.  LA  if  interested  in  business  detail  and  -  L,  nnn  salesman  who  can  take  over 

- - -  management.  fXirtis  Small  THE  SALPiS,  open  in  good  35,000  entire  sales  department  within  six 

CURVED  Routers  Semi-plate  all  cut-  DAILY  REGISTER  Harrisburg  II-  for  man  with  3  or  4  years  ex-  months.  Box  3007,  Eilitor  &  Puhlisher, 

off  lengths.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  linois  ’  ’  Iierience.  $75  to  $95.  40  hour  week.  WANTED 

90S,  Boise,  Idaho.  ‘  expenses,  3  week  vacation,  free  life  AnvE.RTlSIN’G  .<?AI,F.SMAN 

- insurance,  frw  ^spitel  insurance  Must  di  ,ay  advertising  staff:  108 

MFTROPOI  ITAM  _ Circulation _  have  car  and  be  abje  to  layout  and  y^^r  old  southwestern  Indiana  daily 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric  and  promotion  experience.  Age  limit  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  working  conditions.  City  offers  rnMy 

with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and  40.  Resume,  and  salary  expected,  first  WEST  is  a  young  advertising  man  features  suitable  for  family  man.  Ad- 

Autoshaver,  22^”. AC  letter.  F.  P.  Turner,  Circulation  Man-  were  looking  for.  He  may  be  fresh  vise  fcHinK  experience  and  knowledge 

S  'lYlM  M,>».i  T>  .  r-  i:>i  i  -  ager  The  Florida  'Times-Union  “ut  of  school,  working  on  a  small  of  advertising  layout.  Give  reference. 

wTPh  nmlwi  a?.L^“k  ® a  ag^L.  ITte.flor-da  Iimes-union. -  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Clarion-Democrat. 

Tnd  AT.?n.h:vA  T2V-  Autoplate*  CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  for  small  his  present  job  doesn’t  present  chal-  Princeton.  Indiana. _ 

wruvr>  »  *  .  daily.  Chart  Area  7 :  invite  applica-  lenge  enough.  Our  young  organization  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

wuuu  Automatic  Autoplate  with  tion  from  assistant  in  suburban-corn-  ]  offers  top  recognition  of  your  work,  RETAIL  Advertising  Salesman  by 

Autoshaver  23A''-DC.  petitive  community:  alert,  aggressive,  1  other  young  and  congenial  advertising  1  young  well-grounded  only  daily  in 

RFM  <;i-4l  II  kA  AM  ACC/^C'I  ATCC  Box  2908,  Editor  &  Pub-  men  with  whoin  to  work,  top  pay  in  county.  Circulation  potential  12.000. 

OCIN  onULMAlN  AobiJ^IAIto  h»her. _  ,  the  industry  and  frequent  merit  raises.  ^  Good  salary.  Young  aggressive  creative 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3507  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER.  Depend-  !  ^".}f  Thow*  vou  ’  ?PP!*™"ts  2.5-30  want^  to  join  organ- 

-  able,  personable,  capable  full  respon-  ‘  ®p  'n'®rview,  show  you  ,  of  youth  with  planned  public 

Wnni^J  fn  libility  6,000  ABC  market.  Write  full  friUdIv  relations  program.  Rapidly  developing 

_ Wonted  to  Buy _  particulars.  Walter  Goshorn,  Inquirer,  - gulf  coast  area.  60  miles  south  of 

vs-z-n  nn77~.  .  .  -  Gallon.  Ohio.  WANT  ALL  AROUND  advertising  Houston.  We’ll  wait  for  the  right  man. 

ZZ^-inch  Pony  autoraster,  ^ta  -  manager  for  large  weekly,  good  salary.  Applicant  also  being  accepted  for  all 

qh.ihJ''  v  Daily  Star,  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  Chart  must  bo  steady,  good  habits,  old  estab-  departments.  Send  full  resume  first 

—  _ North  Carolina. _  Area  6  daily.  To  qualify  person  must  lished.  Box  2909,  Editor  A  Publisher,  letter  to:  Chet  Becker,  Daily  Facts- 

QGHT  USED  CHASES  for  16  3/8  by  be  well  trained  in  promotion,  willing  '  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  eve-  1  Review,  Freeport.  Texas. _ 

.  *  page  makeup,  stereotype  with  to  work.  Need  not  be  manager  at  pres-  :  ning-Sunday  Chart  Area  11.  City  30.-  I  YOUNG,  aggressive  ad  man  for  top 

•utopiate  modificationa.  Give  age,  con-  ent.  but  <iualified  to  step  into  auch  a  000.  Must  be  unuaual  man,  good  pro-  ABC  weekly.  Northern  New  Jersey. 

J®***''  •“  ^  Reilly,  position.  Salary  and  bonus.  Box  3047,  I  ducer.  Write  fully.  Box  3039,  Editor  Excellent  opportunity  in  live  com- 

i-entre  Tunes.  State  College,  Penna.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  &  Publisher.  ;  munity.  Box  3001.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  60,000  weekly.  Must  have  thorough 
knowl^ge  of  copy  and  layout.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Phone  or  write  William 
Marriott,  Westchester  News,  11  Wil- 


Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 
ILIinois  9-6945  ’TWinini 

_  Stereotype 


&  Publisher. 


munity.  Box  3001.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED  | 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Mechanical  j 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

SALESMAN  FOR 
ALL  FLORIDA  MAGAZINE 


FLORIDA’S  own  weekly  reaching  over 
800,000  families.  More  circulation  than 
any  publication  printed  or  distributed 
in  Florida.  Ex|ierience  developing;  full 
color  advertising  for  rotogravure  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement  given  first 
consideration  for  this  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bo  associated  with  Florida's 
leading  publication  and  to  live  in 
Ocala. 

Write  detailing  qualifications  to 

W.  C.  Coutncy,  Publisher.  The  All 
Florida  Magazine.  Box  767,  Ocala,  Fla. 


REPORT^  FOR  Police,  rounty  teat  WANTED :  Journeyman,  web  pressman  NEWSPAPER  Promotion  man  expert- 

and  rewrite  for  afternoon  lower  Mich-  ress.  Must  meet  with  Inter-  ™ced  in  layout,  news  and  ad  wriUn*. 

igan  daily  ability  to  handle  si^  national  requiremenU.  Life  insurance,  J-Grad  preferr^.  Fast-Growine  pa- 

Graphic  and  Mme  ei^rience  desirable,  hospitelization.  vacation.  37%  hour  P®"-  working  conditions.  Writa 

Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. _  Write  Pressroom  Superintendent,  fpl'v.  P«y  "“ds-  Public  ReU- 

REPORTER-  General  teat.  Knowledge  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexing-  ,  Saa 

of  sports,  photography  helpful.  Perma-  ton,  Kentucky. _  * _ ; _ 

nent.  Write  fully  education,  experienra,  MIDWESTERN  newspaper  seeks  press  REPORTER  or  deskman  now  workint 

references.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Ne-  room  foreman.  Combination  press  and  in  Philadelphia  area  to  handle 

braska.  Hennrtment  Otwn  shnn.  lieitv  for  sneial  welfare  nreanl*-,; _ 


EDITOR  and  reporter  jobs,  from  $56 
to  $150,  midwest,  south,  southwest. 
Send  resume  and  ask  for  registration 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madi¬ 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  YOUNG,  aggressive  man  or  woman,  ^ 
interested  in  gathering  news,  meeting  ' 
people,  and  in  general  doing  a  bang- 
up  reporting  job  on  an  11,000  daily  i 
paper  in  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  job 
waiting  for  him  if  he  meets  the  quali-  { 
fications.  Write  Box  2828,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher,  I 


EDITORSHIP  of  fast  growing  south¬ 
ern  newspatier.  Will  only  consider  ap¬ 
plicants  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
45  years  of  age.  Must  have  complete 
and  full  knowledge  of  operating  edi¬ 
torial  department  including  reorgan¬ 
ization.  Most  important  requisite  is  the 
ability  to  build  and  get  local  news. 
This  is  not  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
and  we  do  not  want  metropolitan  ideas. 
Must  also  be  capable  of  turning  out 
good  meaty  editorials  of  local  and 
state  interest.  Also  want  applicants  to 
have  ideas  on  producing  local  features 
and  daily  local  column.  This  is  a 
permanent  position  and  salary  will  be 
based  on  capabilities  and  ambitions  to 
stay  on  the  job  and  build  a  future. 
Publisher  wants  to  quit  and  all  de¬ 
partments  other  than  editorial  are  in 
good  hands.  Cannot  leave  until  all  jobs 
in  editorial  department  are  properly 
filled.  Applicants  must  give  complete 
information  in  first  letter,  stating  age, 
and  marital  status.  Also  must  furnish 
references.  Write  Box  2801,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER — preferably  with 
year  or  more  experience  for  general 
assignments  cleanly  edited,  soundly 
established  weekly  published  in  con¬ 
junction  this  daily.  Excellent  training 
and  possible  eventual  transfer  to  daily 
staff  await  hard  worker  who  demon¬ 
strates  ability.  Automobile  necessary. 
Writa  to;  Editor,  Daily  Monitor- 
Leader,  Mount  Clemens.  Michigan. 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  University 
needs  news  writer.  No  age  limit  for 
right  man.  Good  salary  and  one  month 
vacation.  Applicants  must  have  exper¬ 
ience  on  newspapers  and  writing  com¬ 
petence.  Permanent  position.  Address 
President,  Alfred  University,  Alfred, 
New  York. 


braska. _ I  stereotype  department.  Oiien  shop,  licity  for  social  welfare  organization 

CAREER  Society  Editor.  We  seek  an  Ideal  working  conditions.  Many  cm-  on  part  time  basis.  Box  3015,_  Editor 
experienced  woman  under  forty  ca|>-  ployee  benefits.  This  is  a  permanent  &  Publisher. 

able  of  assuming  resixinsibility  for  our  and  good  job  for  the  person  who - - 

society  pages.  Prefer  some  one  with  qualifies.  Write  Box  2902,  Editor  A 

5  to  10  years  exjierience  on  a  daily  Publisher.  writs'r 

of  10,000  to  30,000  circulation,  who  is - ; -  wniitK 

competent  to  meet  the  public,  super-  COMPETENT,  qualified  job  shop  press-  ,  writinir  ink. 

vise  the  work  of  others,  and  to  do  man  capable  of  taking  charge  presses,  .  vv»,kin<rtnn  n  r 

desk  and  layout  work.  She  is  a  career  Heidelberg,  Kelly  B,  MiUer  SY  Mieh,  for '^iian^‘ w^’ newspa^r  'and 

newspaper  woman  seeking  a  perman-  Verticle  and  Miehle  #4.  Must  have  publicitv  exoerience  MiliUrv 

ent  (losition.  Major  non-metroiiolitan  excellent  foundation  color  printing,  all  I  Icnnwlndirn 

midwest  paper.  Box  3056,  Editor  A  tyjies  paper  anil  inks.  Medium  sized  working  conditions  •  good  nav 

_ njodern  air  condit  on^.  well  quipped  Se”  d  foZleto  Aiurn^  Box 

COMBINA’nON  reporter-photographer  shop.  Ideal  climate,  fishing,  hunting.  Editor'  A  Publisher, 

who  knows  every  phase.  Pay  ,»r  abil-  allege,  excel  ent 

itv.  Daily  Record.  Dunn,  N.  C.  schools.  Write  full  particulars  includ-  _ 

— _ "  7i — r  j  reg  references  first  letter.  Preston 

COPY  EDITOR  plus.  Handle  local  and  Walker,  The  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  IlMGTIlIICTnffclV 

some  wire  copy  and  assist  with  other  Junction,  Colorado.  llisi  14J11 

editorial  chores.  Need  someone  with - - -  n  ■  ■  ^ 

initiative  who  doesn’t  have  to  be  told  COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman  wanted  |  ClaSMifled  Advertitinm 

what  to  do  more  than  once.  Acquaint-  !  for  large  weekly  plant,  large  city.  |  ■  *  » 

ance  with  composing  room  operations  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  capable  super-  |  .jp  yoiTR  FARNTNC^ 
desirable.  Ability  to  get  along  with  co-  visor,  experienced  printer,  union.  Write 

workers  essential  Morning  paper,  stating  experience,  qualifieations,  sal-  INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .. . 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  3052,  Editor  &  ary  requirements  et^^^^  YOUR  FUTURE  withth. 


INSTRUCTION 


Clattified  Advertising 


Chart  Area  2.  Box  3052,  Editor 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  progressive  weekly  news- 
paiier  published  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send  I  PPR  FOR  ATOP  OPFRATOR  ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-itep 
detoils  on  background,  salary  require-  „  j  j  -j  .  want-ad  fundamentals.  selling  and 

ments  and  references  to  Waverly  Sun,  “I.GHIjY  regarded  midwest  afternoon  copywriting  methods  which  are  put 

Inc.,  Waverly,  New  York.  daily  seeks  an  experienc€>d  male  tele-  into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 

- - o - Ti —  typesetter  perforator  operator.  Clean.  ki~  nav-off 

EDITOR.  large  community  weekly,  modern  shop  with  many  extra  benefits  pnrirRFqq  fhmnc^h  wriita. 

Eastern  City.  Interesting  challenging  including  company  paid  pension  plan.  PROGRESS  rated  through  wnttan 

opportunity  to  he  vital  force  in  area  tVritp  Composing  Room  Foreman,  exanjinations  on  each  Itoson.  Free  p^ 

served.  State  references,  salary,  etc.  s„uth  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend  26,  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

Box  3013.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ Indiana.  '  JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 

EXPERIENCED,  hard-working  report-  - ; - - — - - ;  newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 

er  able  to  cover  all  beats  wanted  for  COMPEIENl,  experienced  floorman/  future  In  classified  advertising  with 
lonfT-established  New  England  news-  shop,  this  pro^am. 

paper.  Must  be  willing  worker.  Good  ^  win  ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  conn* 

pay.  ideal  working  conditions,  five-day.  ^ 5*  (including  personal  guidance)  $60. 

40-hour  week,  paid  Blue  Cross  and  ‘ J?:  Registration  $12  per  enrollee— balance 

life  insurance.  Give  references.  Box  huiiting,  fishing,  winter  ®terts.  jj  enrollee  per  week  for  II 

3045.  Editor  &  Publisher.  exrellent  schools  Write  enroiiee  per  eex 

—  -  ^ - ri T-r, —  full  particulars  including  references 

SPOR'TS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily,  letter.  Preston  Walker,  The  Daily  Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  hr 

Must  know  head-writing,  layout  ^d  Sentinel.  Grand  Junction.  Colorado.  return  mail. 


strictly  confidential.  Box  3009,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 


have  general  knowledge  all  sports. 
Write:  Editor.  Brownsville  Herald. 

Brownsville.  Texas. 


weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 


. . . . .  p.  .  F  -  HOWARD  PARISH 

Rrownsville.  Texas.  rhoto  hngraving  _ 

TWO  BEGINNERS,  ambitious.  „ - ! - - - 1 - - -  Classified  Advertising 

wire  man.  girl,  not  afraid  hard  work.  HAVE  Opening  for  experienced  en-  A  division  of  Howard  Parish  TesUd 
chance  to  gain  wide  experience  on  graver .  open  shop ,  Chart  Area  Z  i  Vfant  Ad  Selling  Plans. 


i  aggressive  daily  Chart  Area  1.  b<‘gin-  2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 

'  ners  nav.  Go<^  gang,  good  town,  but  details  first  letter  to  Box  3002^  Eduor 
nnn1i4»AnfQ  miiKf  Iiava  Kiav  &  Publisher.  '  . . - .  ' 


applicants  must  have  steam.  Box 
30()8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4UUN.  r.QiTor  _rumisjie^r. _ NEED  a  steady,  experienced  photo- 

WANTED — Combination  man  for  gen-  |  engraver.  Must  be  able  to  handle  cut 


I  oral  reportinn  plus  sports  and  some  I  through  all  phases  from  camera  Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columni 
photography.  State  background.  Me-  1  through  etcher.  Reply  fully  with  com-  Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad- 


dina  Daily  Journal-Register  Inc..  Me-  plete  details  of  training,  re^erenew.  dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  ~ 


dina.  N.  Y.  and  salary  expected.  Will  be  secure  I  changing  your  subscription  address  u 

WANTED:  Experienced  ^ricuIturaM  All  answers  i  it  Ukes  two  weeks. 

Journalist  or  newsDat>€*r  farni  editor  held  in  strictest  confidt’nce.  '  Include  OLD  as  well  as  NE**  address. 


journalist  or  newspaper  famj  editor  „ 

who  can  fit  into  expanding  operations  BOX  3004.  EDITOR  &  PUBI-ISHER. 


Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  companion 
weeklies  in  New  Jersey.  Box  2901,  Sidi- 
tor  &  Publisher.  — 

NEWS  EDITYIR  and  General  reiiorter 
for  small  Western  afternoon  daily. 
Box  2918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PROOFREADER  for  typesetting  plant 
doing  large  volume  of  magazine  and 
book  work.  Experience  required.  Union. 
Scale;  $110.06,  37%  hour  week.  Perma¬ 
nent  day  situation  for  man  or  woman. 
No  floaters.  Dayton  1  vpographic  Serv¬ 
ice,  214  So.  Wilkinson  St.,  Dayton  2, 
Ohio. 


TOP  ABC,  prize-winning  weekly.  Chart 
Area  6,  will  have  fqiening  for  ex- 
Iierienced  reporter  vho  has  Speed- 
graphic  knowhow.  Ebccellent  opportu¬ 
nity  with  fast-growing  organization 
that  has  daily  affiliate.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Address  Box  2917,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


of  long  established  Southwest  farm 
monthly.  Prefer  Texas.  California  or 
Florida  experience  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Should  be  able  to  write 
feature  articles  and  take  pictures. 
Salary,  profit  sharing  and  eventual 
stock  participation.  Box  3006.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Good  sports  writer  by 
young,  growing,  only  daily  in  county. 
Good  salary  for  aggressive,  creative 
applicant  25-30.  Opportunity  for  tok- 
charge  position  as  sports  editor  now 
open.  In  rapidly  developing  gulf 
coast  area.  60  miles  south  of  Houston. 
We’ll  wait  for  right  man.  Write  or 
wire  Aubrey  Banks.  Daily  Facts-Re- 
view,  Freeport.  Texas. 

YOUNG  SPO^W^TtOR  for  morn- 
ing  daily.  Head-writing  and  layout. 
Familiarity  all  sports  necessary.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  young  sports 
writer.  Write:  Editor.  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


COMPETENT  male  reporter  of  some 
experience  who  can  think  clearly,  write 
clearly,  and  wrap  up  a  story  quickly 
without  leaving  loose  ends.  Must  be 
endowed  with  curiosity  and  imagination 
and  unafraid  of  hard  work  on  a  16,000 
circulation  morning  paper.  Chart  Area 
2.  Box  3051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


j  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
I  huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 


organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-eaption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gehbie  Prers  I 
Services,  19  Esat  48,  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y.  i 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


4tlni  i  n  utratir^ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ArtutM-CartooiUMit 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


POOL  your  ownership  with  this  man's  ,  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  Crisp,  FEATURE  WRITER-REPORTER  mov-  i  NEWSMAN  just  out  of  service  seeks 

talent.  One  of  nation  s  fop  weekly  j  sparkling  style  and  approach.  Widely  ing  to  New  York  in  August.  Woman  ,  starting  general  news  slot.  24,  B.A. 

newspapermen,  now  in  full  charge  of  |  reprinted.  All  types  cartooning.  Air-  24 :  BA :  three  years'  experience  gen-  English.  2  years  Army  newswork. 

half-million  dollar  operation,  mks  |  brush-retouch  experience.  Samples  on  eral  assignment,  mid-west  and  Pacific  |  Wife,  family,  car.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

similar  position  on  daily  or  large  request.  Box  2916,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Coast.  Seeks  job  that  needs  good  writer,  i  3035.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wid'?™  en°c^  ‘^a  °rS:  -  Box  2905.  Editor  A  Publish^ _ S^T-S-^Hre^I^ditor.  Blue  ribbon 

Hemnnstrat^  aww'y  to  develop  I  Ditolay  Advertising  ,  PORTUGUESE.  Spanish.  Italian,  flu-  columnist.  Married.  25,  J-grad.  vet. 

tion,  dem  _  y  ^  -  1  ent :  German.  French  fair:  two  years  j  Imaginative,  ambitious,  versatile.  Look- 


•  ■  Jemnnsimted  abilit'v  to  develop  Display  Advertising  ,  PORTUGUESE.  Spanish,  Italian,  flu-  columnist.  Married.  25,  J-grad.  vet. 

L"?!  enXv  M^ranaTOr  and  show  - — - — -  I  =  Gorman.  French  fair:  two  years  j  Imaginative,  ambitious,  versatile.  Look- 

«  Ant  profit  be^re  taxes  Better  EMPLOYED  but  want  change  to  Chart  large  daily  photographer,  knows  print-  :  ing  for  challenge.  Box  3018.  Editor 
JlTA  ^ui%d  Plus  *«ra  Area  8  or  4.  Middle-aged,  long  exper-  ing.  BA  Journalism,  28.  married,  pres-  ,  A  Publisher. _ 


Tv-JT Mlarv  renuired  dIus  share  Area  S  or  4.  Middle-acred,  long  exper-  inK»  m  wournaiism.  marneu,  pres-  i  «  rupiisnrr. _ 

S^profits  or  o^po^nity  \o  buy  in.  ,  executive  ability.  Sober,  clean  ently  Army  Public  Information,  Eur-  ;  3  yeaRS  Daily  editor.  Bport*  spot. 

You?  inquiry  invited  to  examine  this  habits,  good  health  family  man.  out  next  October,  wants  a  job  1  single.  26.  vet.  J  graduate.  Employed; 

Mn's  rwrf  and  check  references  you  Permanency  greatest  factor.  Box  2780.  |  Box  2906.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ will  travel,  ambitious.  Box  3020,  Edi- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  is  not  unusual  for  critics 
of  the  press  to  claim  that  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  have  made  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  inoperative. 
But  the  latest  charge  must  be 
seen  in  type  to  believe  it  was 
ever  printed  any  place,  so  we 
quote  verbatim : 

“Suppose  that  some  publisher 
really  believed  that  the  recent 
bomb  alert  game  that  was 
played  by  the  President  and 
some  of  his  boy  scout  advisers 
was  so  silly  that  it  called  for 
ridicule  and  criticism  of  satiri¬ 
cal  order?  Do  you  think  that 
any  editor  would  dare  to  give  it 
the  ribbing  that  it  really  de¬ 
served?  If  you  know  the  new 
methods  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  that  handle  the  General 
Motors  and  Ford  accounts,  you 
would  know  better.  Every  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  in  the  country 
wants  part  of  the  big  gravy 
train  that  is  pouring  its  largess 
into  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Nobody  has  to  tell  them 
that  this  enormous  increase  in 
advertising  in  automobiles  has 
two  uses.  It  hopes  to  sell  cars, 
of  course.  That  is  its  obvious 
purpose.  But  the  other  and  far 
more  important  reason  for  the 
wild  use  of  space  is  to  make 
editors  friendly  to  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  Charles 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
wants  editorial  approval  of  his 
big  program  and  he  is  going  to 
get  it.  He  can’t  walk  into  a 
newspaper  office  and  bribe  the 
editors  to  write  blurbs  about  the 
crying  need  for  big  defense 
spending,  but  he  can  send  the 
GM  agency  into  the  front  office 
with  so  much  copy  that  it  means 
the  difference  between  solvency 
and  bankrupcy  for  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

How  do  you  like  that  twist? 
Congress  will  be  disturbed  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Wilson  still  runs 
General  Motors  even  though  he 
sold  all  his  stock.  The  several 
GM  agencies  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  they  are  wnelding  so  much 
influence  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  America’s  newspapers. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  that 
comment  would  like  to  know 
that  automobile  manufacturers 
bought  more  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1929  than  they  have 
in  any  year  up  until  1955.  We 
don’t  recall  any  GM  executive 
on  President  Hoover’s  cabinet. 
We  wonder  who  was  calling  the 
signals  through  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  at  that  time. 


The  comment  comes  from  a 
small  Boston  publication  called 
“State  House  Reporter  —  City 
Hall  News.”  The  column  was 
signed  “By  the  Elder  States¬ 
man.”  There  was  more  in  the 
same  vein,  but  we  thought  this 
would  be  enough  to  show  edi¬ 
tors  how  their  editorial  opinions 
on  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tions  are  being  influenced  subtly 
from  Detroit. 

*  * 

Discussing  the  role  of  the 
press  in  correcting  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  we  said  on  May  21 
“it  seems  to  us  this  is  an  area 
in  which  all  media  could  collab¬ 
orate  in  the  public  interest.” 
We  offered  a  “pipe  dream”  as 
follows:  “Why  not  a  Media 
Council  on  Juvenile  Problems — 
representing  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV — to  formulate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  both  juve¬ 
niles  and  adults.” 

It  seems  that  the  idea  wasn’t 
so  much  a  “pipe  dream,”  nor 
was  it  exclusively  ours.  A.  E. 
Hicke'rson,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  written  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
YMCA  stating  they  like  the  idea 
and,  in  fact,  “a  similar  idea  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the 
YMCA  here  for  some  time.” 

Mr.  Hickerson  writes:  “After 
consultation  with  Donald  W. 
Thornburgh,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  WCAU 
stations,  the  attached  proposi¬ 
tion  (the  formation  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  group  to  strengthen 
public  morals — rather  than  the 
negative  ‘to  combat  delinquen¬ 
cy’ — by  the  use  of  advertising 
media)  was  discussed  with 
sociologists  and  psychologists  in 
the  Philadelphia  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  at  Temple  University. 
They  were  unanimously  enthusi¬ 
astic,  with  a  very  large  ‘but’ 
from  the  Temple  Psvchology 
Department.  And  this  ‘but,’  we 
believe,  may  provide  the  key  to 
the  success  of  your  proposal. 

“A  plan  to  improve  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  consequently  the 
moral  standards  of  parents  and 
juveniles  through  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  educational 
advertising  requires,  before  anv- 
thing  else,  a  knowledge  of  their 
present  attitudes. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  talks, 
studies,  investigations,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  books  on  the  subject 
of  juvenile"  delinquency  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  no  Study 
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Aug.  28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Queensbury,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-10 — ^Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meat, 
ing.  Hotel  Chinook,  Yakima,  Wash, 

Sept.  8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  meeting,  Otesaga  Hotel,  I 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9-10 — Allied  Daily  Newspaper  of  Washington,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Wash. 

Sept.  9-10 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Fal, 
meeting,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal. 

Sept.  10-11 — Kansas-MIssouri  Newspaper  mechanical  conference, 
Town  House  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Sept.  11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Lycoming  Hotel,  Willlems- 
port.  Pa. 

Sept.  12-14 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  nations 
convention.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sept.  16-18 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspapers,  Fall  conference.  Hotel  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual  feil 
conference,  the  Equinox,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

Sept.  17-18 — Michigan  Press  Association,  small  daily  editorial 
conference.  Haven  Hill,  near  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Sept.  17-18 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Mankatc, 
Minn. 


of  this  factor.  Dr.  Roy  E.  Hack- 
man  and  Dr.  Norman  Gekowski 
of  the  Temple  U.  Psychology 
Department,  state  that  no  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  attitudes  of 
delinquents,  or  of  their  parents 
has  ever  been  published,  and  as 
far  as  they  know,  never  made. 

“Dr.  Gekowski  also  made  the 
point  that  parental  attitudes  to 


a  large  degree  give  rise  to  the 
to  the  attitudes  of  juveniles  and 
that  a  project  directed  only  at 
juveniles  would  accomplish  at 
best  only  a  small  part  of  the 
job. 

“Temple’s  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  such  a  study,  including  a  fol¬ 
low-up  study  to  measure  any 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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For  the  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  who  lack  perfect 
vision,  the  recent  trend  toward  a  larger,  more  legible 
text  face  is  a  welcome  change. 

Many  publishers  are  now  using  a  9  point  type  to 
lessen  eye  fatigue  and  strain  on  their  readers  .  .  .  and 
by  the  way ...  to  add  a  clean,  smart,  up-to-date  look  to 
their  newspapers. 

Corona  gives  you  the  highest  possible  readability 
with  maximum  word  count.  It’s  designed  with  your 
reader’s  vision  and  your  newsprint  costs  in  mind. 
Corona  looks  as  big  as  other  faces  a  full  point  larger, 
yet  it  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller  faces. 

If  you  want  to  save  newsprint  by  using  narrower 
columns,  your  best  choice  for  optimum  legibility  in 
714  or  8  point  is  still 


corona 


Tests  prove  that  Corona’s  big  open  letters  retain 
every  quality  of  legibility  under  the  toughest  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  of  newspaper  production.  Corona  has 
been  designed  to  achieve  maximum  sharpness  of  im¬ 
age  under  conditions  of  mat  shrinkage.  Compare  the 
Corona  “a”  with  the  same  point  size  Garamond  No.  3 
“a”,  ( both  greatly  enlarged ).  In  Corona,  thin  lines 
are  thickened  and  thick  lines  are  thinned  for  even 
color  on  newsprint.  The  counter  of  the  “a”  is  opened 
and  the  tail  shortened  to  avoid  ink  traps. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  (  *  LINOTYPE  *1 

StI  in  9  pt.  CoTons.  1 1  pt.  Unotypt  Caramond  No.  3,  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 
Agtnciat:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clevtlond,  Dallas,  Los  Angtles,  N«w  York,  Sen  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypa,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


business  |S  good  in  Knoxville! 


•  Again  in  the  “TOP  10”  Cities  in  the  Nation  in  Per¬ 
cent  of  Business  Gain*! 

•  Knoxville  leads  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  number 
of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing. 

•  Knoxville  leads  the  state  of  Tennessee  in; 

1.  Number  of  married  couples  living  in  their  own 
households 

2.  Largest  number  of  persons  per  household 

3.  Lowest  median  age  of  population 

The  growing  Knoxville  metropolitan  area  is  second 
largest  in  Tennessee,  52nd  in  the  nation.  It  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  375,700— second  only  to  Memphis,  and  a 
spendable  income  of  $489,362,000.  Included  in  this 
area  are  Knoxville  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee’s  third 
and  fifth  largest  cities. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  by  far  the  leading 
newspaper  in  this  area  offering: 

92%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  city  zone. 

64%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  metropolitan  area. 

TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OF  107,214  or  24,218 
MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PAPER  IN  THIS  AREA, 
AND  AT  THE  LOWEST  MILLINES. 


Complete  Merchandising  Cooperation 

,  for  our  Advertisers 


THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


*Source:  Rand  McNally  Bulletin  Mar.  ’55 
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